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ABSTRACT 

An annotated bibliography of studies dealing nith 
social reinforceaent in diverse psychological and educational 
contexts is given. The research reviewed covers the period froo 1964 
to 1972, and individual studies are classified according to classes 
of variables which have been found to aoderate the effectiveness of 
social reinforceaent. All told, 234 studies, representing a wealth of 
theoretical and empirical evidence, are suaaarized. (Author) 
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This paptT is an annotated bibliography of studios dealing with socJal; rein- 
forcement in div^rso pnycholn^^ical and educational contexts- The research 
reviewed covers the period from 1964 to 1972 and individual studies are 
cla.s^;ified according to cla^;5;es of variables waich have been found to moderate 
ttie effectiveness; of social reinforcement. AH total, 234 studies representing 
a wealth of theoretical and empirical evidence, are summarized. 
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Intr<xiuction \ 



Tte research abstracts presented in this report are the result of 
an extensive review of theory and empirical evidence concernii:^ social 
reinforcement, A brief description c^icerning the jmim^ in which the 
literature review was conducted, the subsequent organisation of research 
topics and the current fonaat employed in preset ing the ^stracts should 
facilitate the use of this docun^nt* 

It was initially deemed appropriate that the three research asso- 
ciates responsible for conducting the literature survey each direct 
their reviewing efforts to the different fields of concern that have 
examined and discussed social reinforcement ccttxcepts* OSie areas were 
identified and divided among the reviewers as follows: 

^» ConLini^ency laana^ement, learnim?; theory* educational 
psychology, personality theory* 

II • Attitude theory, person perception, nonverbal 
cosnmunication, group dynamics, decision theory, 

111, Motivation theory, wage and salary administration, 
leadership theory. 

Upon conclusion of the survey, an analysis of the research re- 
vealed that specific areas of interest could be identified within the 
body of studies that had been reviewed and ^i<di were largely ind^end- 
ent of the particular "fields" in which they had been conducted; i,e,, 
leadership, educational psychology, decision making etc. The analysis 
indicated that the aaphasis of research has been upon process and situ- 
ational variables that moderate the effectiveness of social reinforce- 
ment. It is classes of these variables that have served to organize 
most of the surveyed research. 

The topics that were subsequently distinguished and used to classify 
each of the studies are as follows: 

Topic number Topic 

1 Characteristics of the Subject, e,g, , 

clinical abnormality, parental associa- 

. ; tion, socioeconcsnic status, sex, age, 

race, personality characteristics, 

2 Characteristics of the Reinforcing Agent 

3 Instrumental Behaviors, e.g. , verbal 

behavior, classrocm behavior, 

1 
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h Dynamics of tie Social Beinforcement 

Process, e^g*, reinforcement schedules, 
vicarious r^ijinforceaient, awareness of 
performance -reward contingencies, moti* 
vation theory, satiation of social 
approval • 

5 Incentives, e^g,, variety of social in- 
centives, comparison of social vs# non- 
social incentives^ 

6 Scaling of Incentives* 

7 Reinforcement Parajneters in Dailj^ Life 

8 Research Reviews 



9 Fort Ord Merit Reward System 

Following this introduction is a topic and reference index. In the 
f-'.rst column to the imediate ri^t of each reference is the page number 
of this document on which the research abstract is presented. The second 
column to the right presents the topic number (s) that corresponds to the 
numbering system above. Hiis nuaobering system enables references to be 
identified according to their subject matter. Some studies have multiple 
- topic references indicating that the research is relevant to each of the 
topics identified. In such a series, the topic references are ordered 
from most directly relevant to least directly relevant. 

The abstracts themselves appear alphabetically according to senior 
author and adliere, for the most part, to a standard format. The subject 
or objective of the research is first identified, flethods and results 
of the study immediately follow. Topic referen'^e numbers appear again 
with the abstract in the right hand corner of the page^ Page nmbers 
are presented at bottom center* 

A review of the literatiire concerning social reinforcement is pre- 
sented in AFHRL-TR-7^-9(l). 
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Adam, E, E., Jr. unali/ais of changes in {>erf enhance 26 
quality with operant conaitioning proc€>dure5» Journal 
2L ^PpT-ie<^ Psychology , 19T2, 56, U80-^86. 

Allen, S, . Jpear, and LucKe, J. R. Effects of 27 

social j^einf credent on learning and retention in 
children. Developnental Psycholo^ ^ 1971, 5{l)^ 

iMtman^ K# I- and Linton, T, Operant conditioning in 28 
the classroan setting: A review of the research. Ttie 
Joui'nal of Educational Research , 66, 6, 1971# 

Anderson, £• C. Promoting career information^^seekiti^ 30 
through group counselor's cues and reinf cgrcements . 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation^ University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1970. 

Anderson, A# Experimenter reinforcement and modeling 31 
effects on a verbal operant in an Interview setting. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation* Washington State 
University, 1970* 

Anderson, R. C, Kulhavy, R. W. and Andre, T* Feedback 3i? 
procedure in programmed instruction. S xperimental 
Publication System, October, 1-/70, 6, 303 -^Oh. 

Arvey, R. and Lunnette, M. D. Ifesk performance as a 33 
function of perceived effort -performance and perfor- 
mance-reward contingencies. Office of Naval Research 
Technical Report, 1970. 

Ault, R. L. and Vogler, R# Discriminative and rein- ' 3J+ 

forcing functions of four verbal stimuli. Psycho - 
logical Reports , 1969, 2h, 555-56?, 

Babad, E# Y. A cognitive analysis of the "social deprive- 35 
tion-satiation effect*^ Unpiiblished doctoral disserta- 
tion. Duke University, 1971- " 

Baker, J. M. Children's imitative responses as a function 36 
of socio-econcanic class, incentive-oriented set and 
reinforcement. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Arizoi^, 1970* 

Baldwin, T. L. An exploratory investigation of incentive 37 
contrast. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Hie 
University of Wisconsin, I968. 
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I^ge Topic 

Barnhart, J. E* Hie acquisition of cue properties by social 38 

ana nonsocial events. Chi la De velopment , 1-;V,V?^ 

naron, ii. M. 'Tlie .In.^ uoi^el as a predictor of Hegro 39 4(l) 

responsiveness to reinforcement* Jom^nal of Social ^ — ~ 

Issues, 1970, 26(2)^ 6I-8I. 

Baron, M., Heckcnmueller, J. and i-chultz, Differences kO 1 
in condition-ability ac a function of race of subject 
and prior availability of a social reinforcer. 
Journal of Personality , 1971, 39(1), 9^-111. 

Baron, R. M*, Jackson, J« and Fish, B. Long- and short- ^1 2 

term deterniinanfci; of social reinfcrcer effectiveness • 
Joiirnal of Personality and Social Psychplo^^ ^ IV"^^, 
2h, 122-151. 

Baron, R. Kt, Kobinson, E. L. and Lawrence, 3. The effect- k2 h 
iveness of social relnf crceanent as a function of 
changes in rate of reinforcement • Journal of Experi - 
mental Social Psychology , I968, k, 12J-142. 

Barrett, V. Research models of the future for industrial kh 8 
and organizational psychology* Riper presented at 
Merican Psychological dissociation, September, 1970^ 

Barton, - BlocX manipulation by children as a function of 2f5 1 
social reinf orcenent, anxiety, arousal and ability 
pattern. Child Development , 1971, ^2(3), 817-826. 

Berga.i, A., McManis, D. L* and Molchert, P. A. Hffect:; of 1+6 5(5) 
social anrj tel. en rc^:' nj'Oi c ji. ent c-t: /H ^Icc*}: res ign 
performance* Perceptual and Motor Skills, 1971, 52(3), 
871 -S8C. 

Berger, C. H. Ttie effects of influence feedback and neea I1.7 1(5)(^) 

Influence on the relationship between incentive 
magnitude and attitude chan^je* Unpublished doctoral 
discertaticn. Michigan State University, 196^^^^* 

Berger, 'C. and Sllsbury, The effect of expressive kQ 

verbal relnfcrcenents on incidental learning by models 
and ci) servers* l\ie American Journal of Psychology , 
82(5), 1:^69, 353^1. 
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■vif.iM'^ i'- Kfrocts of verbal feedback on concept specific- I19 3(4) 
' anjci-.^tv* I'nnnoTjshed doctoral dissertation. Colorado 
:5tate University, 1910^ 

Blaclv, H. W. Incentive motivation nnd the paraineters of 50 k 

reward in instrvaaental conditioning* Nebraska Sympo- 
sium on Motivation, 1969^ 17, B5-157. 

Blain, M. J. and Ramirez, M., III. Increasing oociometrlc 51 5(1) 

rank, nioanin.:jfulneGG, and diL'criminability of 
children's names throu^ reinforcement and interaction. 
Child Development ^ I968, 59(2), 9ii9-955, 

Blanl^, D. and Monge, R. H. Effects of awareness of 52 ^5) 

alternative incentive magnitude ami shifts in magni- 
tude on card sorting. Psychological Iteports , 1970, 
27, 119-125- 

Block, The operant conditioning of verbal behavior 53 3(l)(6) 

examined via the semantic differential. Unpiablished 
doctoral dissertation. New York University, I967. 

lioulay, M. Verbal reinforcement and Rorschach productivity, 3k 3(4) 
Joui-nal of Clinical Psychologar , 1969, 25(5), 510. 

Bourdon, R* Effects of reinforcement versus nonrein- 55 k 

forcem^nt on the acquisition of a modeled verbal 
operant* Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Ihe 
Florida State University, I966. 

Bower^ock, B. Effects of verbal, vicarious, and mone- 56 5(5) 

Uivy relnf orc<?j:icnt on the verbally stated interests of 
three rohabi Utation clients. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. Ihe Florida State University, 1970. 

Braun, H. Effects of schedules of direct or vicarious 57 ^5) 

reinforcement and descrirainative modeling cues on 
behavior in extinction. Unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation. University of Missouri at Columbia, 1970. 

Breitmeyer, G. An incentive motivation approach to 58 k 

partial reinforcement. I969. 

Britt, D. Effects of probability of reinforcement and 59 4(5) 

social stimulus consistency on imitation. Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology , 1971, I8/ 189-200. 

Brown, R« A. Interaction effects of social and tangible 60 5(4) 

reinforcement. Journal of Experimental Child Psycho - 
^ logy . 1971, 12(5), 259-305. 
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Page Topic 

Buckvald, A* M. Effects of ♦'right" and "wrong'' on subs 6l k 
quent behavior: A new i!iterpretaticn. PDvcholo/iGal 
Review , 1969, 76, 152-li^3* ' 

Bullard, The effects of verbal reinforcement on 62 3 

"hypnotic** behavior • Unpublished doctoral dissertation^ 
University of Washington, 197I. 

Bx^s, C* J# Effects of teacher reinforcement on class- 63 ^(3) 

room behaviors and attitudes ♦ UTQ>ublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of Colorado, 1970. 

Carpenter, P. arKi Care®, R# Green stamp therapy: Modlfi- 6^4- 
cation of delinquent behavior through food trading 
staiaps. Proceedings , 76th Annual Convention of the 
MiiQTlcBxi Psycholoj;ical Association, I968, (5), 531-532. 

Cernlus, V* Effects of two different types of reinforcers 65 3(5) 
on conceptual thinking among lower clarss beys: A 
developmental study. Proc ee dings , 76th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, I968, 
(3), 617-616. 

Chai^lesworth, and Hartup, W. W, Positive Goclal rein- 55 2{l)(7) 

forcement in the nursery school peer group. Child 
Development ^ 19^7^ :>%^), 993-1002. 

Cherrington, D. J., Reitz, H. J. and Scott, W. E. Effects 67 H5) 
of contingent and noncontingent reward on the relation- 
ship "between satisfaction and task performance. 
Jo urnal of Applied Psychology , 1971^ 55^ 531-556* 

Cheyne, J. A. Effects of imitation of different reinforce- 68 ^ 
ment combinations to a mcxiel. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology , 1971, 12(2), 25<3-269* 

Claldini, Rt B. The effects of attitudinal verbal reinforce- 69 ^ 
ment upon the attitudes of the verbal reinforcer. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1970. 

Cialdini, R. B. ana InsKo, C. A. Attitudinal verbal rein- 70 ^ 
fcrcement as a function of informational consistency: 
A further test of the two-factor theory. Journa l of 
Personality and Social Psychology , 19^9, 12, 3^2-350. 
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Clark, D# The effects of counselor supervisor's verbal 

reinforcements upon counselor trainees* verbal behavior • 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Arizona State 
University, 19'^9* 

Clark, i^. and Walberg, H# J. The influence of massive 
rewards on rt^ading achievement in potential urban 
school dropouts. American Sciucational Research 
Journal , 1968, 5(377305^10. 

Cchen, and Jaffe, ISie effects of varying the 

number of conditioned leaders on group problem* solving. 
Psychononic Science . 1970, 21, 05^96. 

Conger, J. C. Ihe modification 'of theranist ^.^havicr by 
client use of social relnforcCTient* Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. University of Illinois, 1968. 

Conger, J# The treatanent of Encopresis by the manage- 
ment of social conseauences. Behavior Therapy , 1970, 

1, 5B6- :?90. 

Cook, H. Verbal satiation of a positive and negative 
verbal reinforcer in children. Journal of Verbal 
Learning ana Verbal Behavior , I96S, 7, 1052-10S7. 

Cook, H. Effectiveness of a verbal reinforcer subsequent 
to satiation in preschool children. Fsychonomic 
Jcience , V- '0, ; : ), y^^-Y^J. 

Costellc, H. J. .:ccizl reinforcers as functions cf social 
petc^nce and reinforcement ccnuitiono. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nolo^, 1961. 

Crowley, J. J* "Rie effects of varied types ana schedules 
of social reinforcement persistence. Unpublished 
doctoral di :sertation. Temple University, 1968. 

Cummings, L. L., Schwab, P. P. and Rosen, M- Performance 
and knowledge cf results as determinants of goal 
setting- Journal of Applied Psychology , 1971, 55, 
526^530. 

D*Ambrosio, J. A. The effects of differential reinforcers 
and social class on performance. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation* ^^^^^^J^ '^^Jf^^^^^^^^^^-^* 



Datel, V. B, Tbe Fort Ord Jferlt-Reward System, (unpublished 
technical reports ) . 

Datel, W, B. and Legters, L. J. Ihe psychology of the army 
recruit. Paper i-ead at tiie Aaerican Ii9edical Associa- 
tion C«xvention, CSiicago, 1970, 

I2at<el^ V. S. and Legters, L. J. Heixxforc^^nt m^usurment 
in a social system. Ihe Journal of Biolc^cal Psycho- 
logy. XII, 1, 1971, 3>5^: 

Davison, D. C, Sose d^ogi^^ic and attltudinal conccsi- 
tants of the perceived reward value of classrodn 
reinforcement: An application of Kewccsib'a balance 
theory. Itopid}lished doctoral dissertation. University 
of Illinois, 1967. 

iDedjr B. L. Effects of externally mediated rewards on 
intrinsic motivation. Jourrml of Bersoiality and 
Social} Pisytdiology , 1971, 1^, 105-115. 

Deci, S. L. Intrinsic aK}tivaticm, extrinsic reinforcment 
and Inequity. Jcamal of PBrsonallty and Social 
Pgychology. 1972, 22, 115-120. 

Delahanty^ P« fhree aspects of ncsxveirbal coraounl^tiim in 
the interview, ItaBonnel Journal . Sept^ber, 1970, 
^9(9), 757-759. 

Dl James, D. D« !Bie effect of ihree classes of rein- 

forcesent in verbal operant ccn^ticsiing. Uc^n&lished 
doctoral dissertatic^. Itoiversity cf Southern teli- 
fozula, 1970. 

■| 

]>ustln, R. Trailed clients as relnf orcevs of counselor 
btiiayior. Journal of Ccaisulting ^od Cilinical Psycho - 
iga, 1971, 37(5), 351-555^ 

Baglin, R« G. An experimental study of the effect of 

positive, negative and no verbal relnf oixsers cm assigi^ 
l4»der6 in eig^t-iBasber decision-oaking groiq;>s« 

Siseiibarger, R* Is there a deprivation- satiation fum:tion 
f«r aoeial approval? Psychological Bulletin, 1970, 
7^*, 255-275- 

Elliott, T. K. Ihe effects of staling behavior of rein- 
forced statements of honesty. Uiqnibllshed doct<»ral 
dissertation. University of Mississippi, 1971* 
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Ferreira, J, R, Promoting attentive behavior through 9^ 
application of positive reinforcement procedures. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Stanford Univer- 
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Field, T. W., Simpians, W. J., Browne, R. K. onu Hich, P. 99 
Identifying patterns of teacher behavior free student 
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Fieldln^r, V. J. Effects of social reinforcement on child- lOC 
ren*s rate of verbalization. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of Missouri , 1968. 

Finch, A, J. Direct and vicarious delivery of social 101 
and monetary reinforcers. Ifepubli shed doctoral 
dissertation. University of Alabama, 1970. 
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Adaa, E. E. , Jr. An analysis of Ganges in perfon^ee quality with 
operant conditioning procedtu^s. Journal of Appl ied Psychology. 
1972, 56, l»80-lt86. ^^^^ ^ 

Subject ; The objectives of the study vere a) to investigate 
the nagnitude and dii^ction of a change in output quantity and 
quality vhen the response reinforcement cootinjwney is chan^^ frtai 
ea^ihasizing performance quantity to mp}Bsksang. quality (and from 
quality to quantity); h) to rank the reinforcera, mtmetarf reward, 
and verbal reinforcesient according to their influence on the change 
in output quantity and quality vhen the contingency relationship is 
changed frcaa e^hasizing quantity to emphasizing quality (and froa 
quality to quantity); c) to detenaine whether changing frtai hi^ 
qxiality perfonaance to high quantity perfonnance jaeets more resistance 
than does changing from high quantity performnce to high quality 
I^rformance . 

I^thods: 160 college students perforated a routine, repetitive 
task (collating six punched and interpreted data processing unit 
record CGu*d8, one frOTi each of six boxes and also reaoving the error 
cards as he collated frcai the six Tx)xes) for vhich he received vertjal 
reinforcement or jiKmetary reinforceuKht . Quantity or quality established 
the perfonnance revard contingency at first. Mdwaiy through the session, 
the contingency vas shifted for those groups that vere to be changed 
trcm eB5)hasizing quantity to quality (or fr<»B ea^hasizing qiuLLity to 
quantity). Subject was not openly told of the contingency shift, but 
vas expected to infer the shift throv^ the change in the response— 
reinforcement contingency* 

Results : Results indicate that a) t^en the perfomance/i^ard 
ccwitingency vas shifted Trim quantity to quality ^ behavior ims not 
significantly changed by either nwnetary or wrhal reinforcers, 
h) vhen contingency vas shifted from quality to quantity , behavior 
significantly changed using either reinforcer~i»e. , quality fell 
frcOT high to lov and quantity increased from lov to hif^^ c) the 
verbal reinforcer vas either equal to or greater than the i^etary 
reinforcer, d) shifting frOTi quality to quantity produced greater 
performance changes than vice versa^ and e) ccmdltioning facilitated 
high levels of performance vhen coa5>ared to absence of conditioning. 
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iXlen, S. A*, Spear, P. S. aikl Lucke, J. H. Effects of social reinforee- 
laent on learning aisd retention in children. Developmental 
Pgydiology . 1971, 5(1). 73-80. 



Subjects The stvdy concerned itself vith detei^sdning the effects 
of social relnforceen^t on motivation, learning and retention. It also 
looked at sex and age differences* 

Methodst There was a total of 192 subjects in the first bc^^s 
and 48 g^rls) and second (^ boys and 48 girls) grades. Subjects individ- 
ually performed a discriiainatdon task presented \^ means of a slide 
projector. Subjects were to select the correct ^eraber of a pair of slides 
by pushing a button belov the slide they thou^t to \>9 correct, A red 
light oaa» on over the correct slide after the subjects ires^nded 
irrespective of i<fcether the ansifsr vas correct or not. Subjects vere 
assigned to three reinforcement groups receiving a) praise, b) criticisaa, 
or c) no reinforcQiaent, Subjects were also assigned either an easy or a 
haid disorlsination task. Theor were allowed to terminate the e3q)erijaent 
whenever theQir wished* 

The dependent measures were 1) time in task (persistence was vi^ed 
as an index, of raotivation), 2) response latentgr, 3) total niaaber of trials, 
and d) nmber of errors. Sublets were given the same discrimination 
task to accwjqplish one week after the first trial. For this task the 
dependwt measures considered were time is retenticm task and niaaber of 
errors in the retwition task. 

fiestilts t A) A 3(roinforc«aent) x 2(task) x 2(age of subject) 
X 2(8ex) X 2 ( eijqjeriaenter ) an&ly£ds of variance was run, 

B) Latency increased with criticism and was lower for the oth^ tvo 
reinforcoaent conditions (p<,001). 

C) Older subjects increased response lat^icy in reinforceraent or 
criticism and was lower for the no reinforcessent (»)ndition. 

D) Younger subjects ureier positive or neutral reinforcement had 
faster latenqy than \3uider criticism (p<.05). 

K) Younger subjects performed better and for longer lUKier the easy 
task, while 13ie opposite held for older subjects ( interaction p<.025 )# 

?) Subjects made fewer errors u»ier positive or n^tral than u»ier 
criticisn conditicms, 

G) Subjects remained longer in the retention task under the criticism 
condition than the other conditions (p<*025). 
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Altman, K. !• and Linton , T. E# Operant condlticminjr in the cl€iss- 
room setting: A review of the research. Ihe JoiuTial of 
Educational Research, 66, 6, 1971. 

The aiithors have groined the literatixre under tvo broad headings, 

A. Tfeacher Attention . 

!• Baer and Wolf (1968 a & b) have shown that attention whether 
positive or negative increases behaviors if the attention is contingent 
upon focal behaviors. 

2. Other studies however (e.g. Becker, et^^*, 196?) showed that 
positive reinforcen^nt of "appropriate" behavior inhibits the repeated 
use of inappropriate ones whereas ignoring deviant behaviors did not 
reduce them« 

3. Many studies have shown that teacher disapproval may be 
positively reinforcing for soo» disn^tive classroom behaviors. 

B. Peer Attention . 

Perhaps the peculiar finding that teacher disapproval leads to 
increases in disn;Q)tive behaviors is due to an increased level of 
attention by the peer group. The hypothesis of interest therefore 
is that x>eer gz*oups can cc^itrol the behaviors of focal individuals. 

One study had group benefits (early dismissals , free tim^) 
contingent i^on the perforo»nce of scsce e^^ris^ntal subjects 
previously judged to be disnqstive. Analysis showed that the 
experisiental subjects did iaprove their behaviors. However, this 
stu^y confoimded peer reinforcement and reinforcement in general and 
no cxmclusions could be strained. 

C. Token Reinforcement .> 

1. Token reinforcesient refer to the granting of tangible reinforcers 
(tokens) which may be used to obtain other reinforcers (im^ney^ etc.)* 

2, Studies in educational settings have shown that token reinforce- 
iwnt economies do work. (An interesting adaptation is by the use of 
token punisheiront . In this study by Habl et al . (1968 b) disruptive 
l^hiaviors resulted in "points" being tallied. Each point accumulated 
reduced the break between class periods by ten seconds. This was 

very successful). However the crucial points to token economies are 

a) the reinforcen^nt mast be contingent and consistent^ and 

b) the tokens mist "bi^y" appropriate reinforcers 
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Altnian, K« I« and Linton, T« E. — Continued 



D. Vicarious Reinforcement . 

1. Not much research done on this but the effects seem veak and 
short-lived. At any rate the observer should be contingenty 
reinforced occasionally as veil as vicariously. 

E. Problems vith behavior engineering research . 

1. Must get the teacher's cooperaticms , and 

2. Problems of reliable aeasurement of behavior. 
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Anderson, E. C. Proootizig caireer infozmticm'Seeking through gx^nip 
counselor's cues and reinf orceiKnts . Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. tMiversity of Califbmia, Los Angeles, 1970, 
Dissertation Abstracts International . 1971, 31 T7-A), 3257* 

Subject ; The study in-vestigated the differential effects of 
two theoreticcOly based independent variables: cues and reinforccf- 
ffifints up<» in foraat ion-seeking activities. Questions by the groigj of 
counselors which asked the counselee aboirt^ his att^^s ar4 intents 
to seek career infox^tion were used as cues aad positive verbal 
statements by the counselors were used as reinforcejsents . 

Methods ; 60 male veterans of the U. S. Ars^d Services who 
were classified as high or low tm three B»diating variables (need for 
social approval, interaal or external control of reinforcement, 
and se If-e Vuluat ion of career development ) were randomly assigned to one 
of the four es^rimental treatarent gxxnips (cues and reinforceiBent ; 
cues and no reinforces^t ; no cues and reinfox^en^t ; and no cues and 
no reinforceaent) or to the nonci^vening c(»itrol groi^. These were el^t 
6-raan experimental groups. Dependent variable of the study was inforaa- 
tion seeking activities outside of the counseling sessions relative to 
educational and vocational otters (librarian's record of caz^r^ 
related inquiries , self-reports by the subjects during the counseling 
interview, post treat^nt structiured interview, score on self-evaluation 
of Career Development Scale). 

Results ; Results indicate that cues were more effective than no 
cues cm two of the dependent ^asures and on the Self-Evaluation 
of Career Developa»nt Scale, i^ile reinforc«Brat versus no reinforce- 
Btent failed to show significant differences any of the dej^ndent 
i^asures. None of the n»diating ^rauriables see^d capable of identifying 
individuals who would score high or low in the dependent i^asures; 
however, those who scored higji or the need for social approval did 
attend more counseling sessions than the low scorers. Testing 
treatment iMan differences, the groins which received both cues and 
reinforceoKnts de^nstrated greatest effecti^enss. 
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Anderson^ K, A. Experii^nter reinforcement and n»deling effects on 
a verbal operant in an interview setting* Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation • Washington State University, 1970. Dissertation 
Abstracts International . 19T0, 31 369T-369B* 

Subject : The effects of xrodeling alone, BX>dellng plus reinforce- 
ment, reinforcement alone, and using neither siodeling nor reinforcement 
on the relative frequency of emission of a specified verbal operant 
vere con^jared. It wm hypotheai^.ed that wjdelin^c would be the laost 
effective technique for manipulating verbal behavior in this setting, 
with differential reinforcement contributing little or nothing. 

Methods: The experimental setting vas an interview in which 
child-rearing practices were discussed with each subject individually. 
Forty undergraduate, single wc^en were randomly and individually 
assigned to one of four treatawnt groups as follows: Group l-irodeling 
«ily. Group Il-csodeling plus reinforcement, Gt6\xp Ill-reinforcement 
only. Group IV-control. Each interview consisted of four phases. 
Croup I: 1) experimenter noted frequency of **kid" or "child" in subject, 

2) experin«nter mdeled "Ki^" 

3) experia^nter xnodeled "child," 
U) experiii«nter ntodeled kid. 

The otht?r three groups varied these phases depending on condition, 
i.e., modeling plus reinforcement or reinforcenent alone. Peinforceu^ht 
was defined a priori as experijnentf?r*s simultaneous head nod and saying 
"mmm-hnffli." The dependent variable was the proportion of "kid" responses 
of the total "kid" plus "child" responses in Phases II, II and IV. 

Results : An Analysis of Variance supported the hyj»thesis that 
experimenter irodeling is an effective 9^ans of manipulating the 
freqi^tency of a selected verbal operant in a typical interview setting. 
Groups I and II tended to say "kid** relatively iwre fr^uently when 
*'kid" was modeled, and tended to s^ "kid" relatively less frequently 
when "child" was modeled • Groups III and IV did not appear to 
cc^dition. 
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AndersOT, R. C, KxOhavy, R. W. and Andre, Thomafi, Feedback 

procedure in pTogxmmsA instruction. Experi^ntal Publication 
System . October, 1970, 8, Mb 3O3-30U. 

Subject t The literature review showed that KCR (Knovledge of Correct 
Response) after every troxse is not s^rior (in terms of student "learning") 
to either not providing feedback nor to providijr it in an intermittent 
ftishioc. The aim vns to study the effects of KCR in pTOgransffid learning. 
It was hypothesized that KCR may disrupt student's attention; and 
presenting answers <m the sai^ page as thi; fraa» restats in students 
"involuntarily" cheating, therefore no learning can occur. Two experiments 
are reported. ExperiTOnt I \ised two procedures to try to increase 
attendance. 

Method : Experiii»nt I 

Subjects were n = l68 {Educaticaial Psychology students). After 
subjects were trichotcmized oa verbal ability they learned a progra«B»d 
course. £i^t different ty|«s of feedback used aj% ^ follows: 
1) 0^ KCR; 2) 100$ KCR; 3) KCR-R (for correct answer only); h) 10% KCR-R 
{KCR present for 10% of correct answers randomly); 5) KCR-W (for wrong 
answer cmly) ; 6) TO (15 seconds delay after an errorVT) COR (KCR for 
right answers and program presented frame B^edn after an error); 8) VOL 
(student could chose whether he desired feedback or not). Impendent 
a^asure was a standard test on the course ctmtait (multiple choice). 

Results : 100$ KCR groups perforated better than 0^ KCR 
The irange of i^an correct perforsance chi criterion was 68.7 (100^ KCB) 
to 61.3 (10$ KCR-R) to 57.9 iO% KCR) - p < ^05 - (inference is difficult 
l)ecaiise the range is so ssiall). 

Experiiront II 

Method : l) Replication of Experiment Is 2) Same groups had KCR 
presented together with the fraro (PEEK g2X)up) . 3) All other conditions 
of feedback reioained essentlallcf the sas^* k) Used a control group vho 
had no instruction Just criterion test . 

Results ; Students in PEEK group perforn^d the poorest md students 
in the KCR-lOO^ did the hest. Students in PEEK mBde the fewest mistakes 
during the instruction. 
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Arvey, R. D. and Dunnette, M. D. Task performance as a fmction of 

perceived effcrfc-perfomance and perfonaaace-reirturd contingencies. 
Office of Naval Research Technical Report, 1970. 

Subject ! This research hypothesized that tvo types of beliefs 
influence performance: 1) a person's belief (expectancy) that the 
expend! ttire of effort will lead to a hif^ perfommnce level or being 
designated as an effective perforaer (Bijcpectancy I); and 2) a person's 
belief (expectancy) about whether being designated an "effective performer'* 
vill result or lead to certain revai*d outcostes (Expectancy II) . 

ffethgds: 180 male college undergraduates jverforasd an arithmetic 
task under different conditions of beliefs about whether their efforts 
would lead to their being designated a "top perforaer" and whether 
being designated a "top perfonaer" wuld lead to an additiraial reward 
beyond the reward given for participating in the ex|^ria«nt. Subjects 
were classified into high, middle , or low ability subgroups based on their 
scores on the A»eric«m College Math Test. 

Results : 1) Expectancy I, or the beliefs that effort will result 
in effective performance bad a motivational iirpact on i>erf ormance , i.e., 
the higher the expectancy, the higher the performance levels. This 
finding contradicts Atkinson's hypothesis that individuals perform best 
when expectancy approaches 5. 2) Goal setting (to be a top perfors»r) 
and Expectancy I apparently operate in an additive fashion to InflTMsnce 
performance. 3) Fxi^ectancy li or the belief that effective perfonaance 
will lead to rewards was not a significant Amiable influencing perforaance. 
U) Ability was more highly related to perfomance than expectancies I 
or II. 



Ault, R. , and VoRler, R. E. Discrinlnative and reinforcinfc 
functions of four verbal stinuli. Psychologi cal Resoorts, 
1969, 2l*, 555-562. ^ 

Subject: The study attea^Jted to show that, in the absence of any 
other cues (i.e., mechanical, instructional, gestural, verbal dxiring 
the c^erant period) blank si/5iified general encouragement and correct- 
ness to subjects. If blank is then used in combination with an ambiguous 
cue which is intended to (but may not) indicate correct (the word 
"right"), subject will be slower in beccadng aware of the response-rein- 
forcenent contingency due to misinterpretation of the cues, and fewer 
subjects in the right group will become aarare. If blank, however, 
is used in combination with an unaa&iguous cite indicating correct (the 
word "correct'), subject will shift his interpretation of the meaning 
of blank from correct to incorrect . He will become aware of the 
contingency sooner than subjects in the right gro\q> and will beccBie 
aware at about the same time as subjects in the other grot5>s who are 
presented with unambiguous stimuli for incorrect responsefi (the words 
* wrong" and "incorrect"). It is also expected that asKsng those 
subjects who become aware, only those who also report in the post 
session interview that the stimulus was reinforcing will. In fact, 
show an increase in the correct respraise class. 

tfethods ; Forty introductory psycholc^ students wejre 
divided into four groups: Right blank. Wrong blank. Correct blank 
and Incorrect blank. Subjects were presented 3x5 cards with a 
verb centered on back. Itelow each verb were four prcmouns: I, to, , 
they, and he. He was to aake-up a sentence using one of the four 
pronouns and the verb and say it aloud. first ten trials were 

used to assess operant rates for using the pronouns for which each 
response was followed by "fine." For the remaining 60 trials the 
reinforceiront was administered according to the group to which they 
were assigned and what pronoun was designed as correct (I or they 
were correct for half and he or we were correct for the other half) . " 

Results ; Only those subjects who were both aware of the response- 
reinforcement contingency and for whom the appropriate contingent 
stimuli were, in fact, reinforcing conditioned. T^ie Rtght-blank 
group was significantly slower in learning than the Correct-blank, 
Wjrong-blank, and Incorrect-blank groiQ>s, indicating the ambiguity 
of "right" as a discriminative stimulus . A co^arable number of 
subjects in each group reported the craitingent stimuli to be reinforcing, 
thus showing the necessity of awareness to conditioning. 
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Babad, E. Y. A cognitive analysis of the "social depriyatlon-satiation 
effect." Itepublished doctoral dissertation, Duke IMivarsity, 19T^, 
Dissertation Alsstracts Intematiooal , 1971. 32 {3-B), I867. 

Subject ; To offer a cognitiw interpretation of the "Social 
Deprivation-Satiation Effect" (SDSE). The effect is characterized by 
an inverse relation betveeo the freqi»ncy of social reinforceafint 
received in a standard treatment period and the effectiveness of that 
reinforcer in a subsequent test. Chiidren subje^'ted to a deprivation. 
, treatxoent (in which they receive social reinforcesffint in a low frequency) 
typically make a greater ntonber of "correct" responses in a discrimination 
test when the correct response awards the subject a social reinforceaent 
than children receiving a satiation treatji^nt inyolving a hi^ frcqtaency 
of noncontingent reinf orccfflent , 

The cognitive interpretation of SISE claims that the effect is 
x^diated by the learning of reinforce^nt value of the particular 
source of the reinforcing stijsuli. It stresses the role of the informa- 
tion extracted from the deprivation and satiation treati^nts, and 
focuses an the child's pterception of the contingencies of the inter- 
action between hiaself and a particular experimenter. Two hypotheses 
were tested as follows: 

a) that SD6E Is a person-specific effect, not readily generalizable 
to other reinforcing persons, and b) that the SI^E pattern can be 
cr«>ated by providing the subjects appropriate information input without 
subjecting them to actual deprivation or satiation treatawats. 

Methods: In Experiment I subjects received a deprivation or 
satiation treatnent and then were given a 75 trial discrimination 
test. In Experiment II subjects received two remote treatments from 
the experimenter and were riven a third treatment from a second 
experimenter. In Experin»nt III subjects received information about 
the reinforcing characteristics of the experimenter prior to the actual 
treatment. 

Results : The two t^potheses were con firsed with niddle-class 
groups. The independent variables , however , failed to produce 
differential effects in th- low-class children. I^e article sxiggested 
that low-class children failed to cognize as hypothesized due to a 
combination of: a) long-term social deprivation, b) an unstable 
environment which increases dispositions to react to the immediate 
and ccaicrete and c) the aroiisinft nattire of the experimental situation. 
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Baker, J, H. (2iiLir^»s imitative responses as a function of socio- 
economic class, incentive-oriented set and reinforcoaent. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Arizona, 1970. 
Dissertation Abstracts International . 1970, 31(/!^b), 2252, 



Sjabject! The study r^rts that there is some research lAich 
suggests that children of lower socioeconcaaic class backgrounds may have 
poor ifflitative or modeling skills* The purpose of this study was to 
examine the effects of socioeconomic class and o-Uier variables upon the 
imitative responses of young children. The following hypo^eses were 
made: 1) middle class children will display & greater frequency of 
imitative responses than will lower class children, 2) attention directing 
cues in the fom of incentive-oriented instructions will facilitate 
imitation for all subjects, 3) instructions to imitate will increase the 
frequently of imitative responses for all subjects, 4) lower class boys 
wiU display fewer imitative responses than will lower class girls or 
middle class children of either sex, aiKi 5) posiUve reinforcement of 
Imitation will increase the fSrequency of imitative responses in lower 
class children, 

He-Kiods; Kii.dergarten age diildren fr<»a lower and middle class 
families were Individually exposed to a feasale model i^o displayed 
certain vei^aal and motor responses i^le playing with tpys. Half the 
subjects received incentive-oriented instructions which were designed 
to increase attention to the model's b^avior and half received neutral 
instructions. Subjects were then allowed to play with the toys for a 
two minute period and any responses t^ich were the same as those made 
fcy the model were recorded. At the ezsl of this period, they were 
instructed to iiaitate the model and their imitative responses were again 
recorded. During the second part of the study ^ half the children were 
reinforced with JfifeM candies for their imitative responses and half were 
not reinforced. 

Results t A 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance examined effects of 
socioeconomic class, instructions ai«i sex. First hypothesis was confirmed. 
The second hypothesis was not. The third hypothesis was confirmed. There 
was no overall significant sex effect but when lower class sublets were 
cc^ared to aH other subjects, a significant t was obtained, thus 
confinsing the fourth hypothesis. The analysis of the effect of reinforce- 
ment was soaewfeat inconclusive. A repeated measure analysis of variance 
showed that both the reinforcement and the nonreinforcement subjects 
significantly increased their imitative responses arai that there were no 
. ^.significant differences between ths groups. It was su^sted that these 
results mi^^t be due to ottier reinf orcers, for exmsple, e3g)eriaenter 
attention^ operating for both groups or to an increase in attention to 
the model diiring the second phase of the eaperiment* 
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Baldwin, T. L. An eacploratory investigation of incentive contrast. 

ttiptiblished doctoral dissertation. The IMiversity of Wisconsin, 19^8 
Dissertation Abstracts . 1968, 28 (11-A), kk72-UUTi. 

Sub.lect t Three hypotl^eses vere tested concerning the occiirrence 
of incentive contrast in htiaan behavior as follows: 1) a contrasting 
change in the incentive valtie associated with <me situaticm can be 
brought about \fy changing the rewards in another situation. 2) "Hiis 
contrast effect should be directly related to the similarity of the 
two situations. 3) 'She ccntrast effect should occur under both 
ccaditions of skill and chance, but the effects should be greater in 
the skill condition. 

Jfethods: 32 fifth and sixth grade boys alternated between two 
teaching situations. The "teachers" were the discriminative stimuli. 
'Tbe operant ccmsisted of answering the "teacher *«" qiwstions. The 
rev^rd was positive feedback and a visible token, supported by a grab- 
bag pri*e. 

One half of the subjects alternated between two teaching machines 
and the others alternated between a human teacher and a machine. The 
skill-chance orientation was manipulated through the use of a task to 
which either skill or chance instructions could be e^plied. 

Approximately the same nuBft>er of responses were rewwded in 
both situations until a base perforiMnce rate was established. The 
reinfoicement was then decreased in one situation by a decrease in 
the frequency of rewards in that situation. The frequency of reward 
remained the same in the other situation. Five measures of incentive 
were derived fro® time intervals within the entire sequence of responses 
emitted by the siibject. 

Results : No denwnstration of incentive contrs^t was observed. 
Incifental observation: althou^ they could not be interpreted as 
incentive ccotrast, effective respcmses occurred in the constmt- 
value situation immediately after the reward decreased in the 
variable situation. Subjects spent more time studying examples and 
showed shorter feedback latencies. 

Throughout the experiment pauses following negative reinforcesrerit 
were Icmger than pauses following positive reinforceuwnt. 

Skill- instructed subjects spent sK>re tim attending to the task 
than chance-instructed subjects. 

Subjects who alternated between human teacher and teaching machine 
tended to show faster resp<»ises immediately before and after receving 
feedback. 
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Barnhart, . E. The acquisition of cue properties by social and 
nonsoclal events. Child Development , 1968, 39(M , 1237-12l»5. 

Subject: 'The piurpose of the study was to demonstrate that vhen 
tvo stinuli are present and operating in a situation, a child will 
learn to orient selectively toward and attend to the stiinulus 
which provides lnforn»tive cues for his behavior, whether these 
stimuli are social or nonsocial in nature. 

ftethods I 6U second fqraders learned to attend to either experimenter 
or a light panel for cues to solve a discrimination task. The second 
stage was concerned with the generalized effects of the c<mdltionlng 
to attend, since <m a seccmd task maintenance of attention to the sane 
stimulus could either facilitcrte or iagsair appropriate responding. 

The design was a 2 (cue c<»istaacy: saise or shifted in the two 
problems) x 2 (stimulus: behavior of experimenter or light panel) 
X 2 (order of testing shape task or color task first) x 2 (sex of subject). 

Results ; The lights were found to be the more salient cue, being 
easier to learn to attend to in l^sk 1. A significant difference was 
found in both errors and trials to criterion cai Task 2, between 
subjects who were shifted to the alternative and those who had the 
same stimidus on both tasks. If the cue w^ the saute, subjects learned 
extremely rapidly; if the cue was changed, learning the discrimination 
with the new materials was markedly retarded. 
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Baron, R. M. The SRS model as a predictor of Nepro responsiveness to 
reinforcement. Jo\imal of Social Issues . 19tO, 26 (2), 61-81, 

Siib,3ect : The article at^ewf^ts tc demonstrate the relevance of 
interpersonally oriented incongruity E»del (SRS nwdel) to mderstanding 
Hegro responsiveness to social reinforc«!«nt . The SRS model asstimes thev 
existence of an incongruity sensitive Bwchanism which is rooted in the 
individual's past reinforceiBent history land is an ioportant determinant 
of his present receptivity to social reinforcement. The aocial reinforce- 
i^nt standard (SRS) is asstooed by the iwjdel to define a preferred 
region arotmd x^ich the individual seeks to secure future social 
reinf orceiaent . 

^no Beth<^ology) 

Results : The article reports a series of studies in a review-like 
f€i8hion (no thorough explanation of stethods or data analysis) carried 
out with disadvantaged youth which suggests that the proposition 
(SRS fflodel) has relevance to understanding Uegro resj><»isiv«ies8 to 
social reinforcers designed to shape "both peifowance and self-evalua- 
titm. The strongest derivation of the aodel is the notl«J that Negroes 
would find a low rate of approval frc^ a white authority figure, at 
least under certain c<»ditiaas, more appr<^riate and preferred than 
a high rate of approval. Yet an eii^hasis on a single social reinforce- 
laent standard appeared not to work as well as a focus on multiple 
social reinf orceiaent standards which are specific to behavior, source, 
type of reinforcer, and situation. 
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Baron, R, M,, Heckenaiueller, J, and Schdltz, S., Ill* Differences in 
conditionability as a function of race of sub^ject and prior 
availability of a social reinforeer. Jouraal of Personality, 1971 
39(1), 94-111. ■ 



Subject ; The goieral issue "Oiat this stxsiy investigates is how an 
individual's past reinforc«aent histoiy is likely to effect his respon- 
sivity to subsequent social reinforcoaent experiences, i.e., how 
variations in the prior availabilily of a social reinforeer effect its 
subsequent effica;..r. General paradiga has been to confront subjects 
with sequential changes in the rate of provision of a particular class 
of social stiiauli, Hi^ or low levels of verbal approval are dispensed. 
The present report focuses on soiae serendipitous findings involving 
differences in black-white condltionability to a vtxite reinforcing ag«it. 

Methods 8 60 feaale college students (40 white and 20 black) 
experienced a prior availability (PA) phase and a test phase. In an 
interview (PA phase) the subject was ^ven verbal reinforceowit, i.e., 
"goody on a fixed interval schedule (every 50 seconds or 20 seconds, for 
twelve or thirty stimulus presentations, respectively). This consti- 
tuted a manipulation of prior availability of social stimuli-reinforcers 
as PA12 or PA30. In the test jAase, the subject received a reinforce- 
ment, i.e., "good" frtaa the experlaenter according to a lOOj^ fixed 
ratio reinforcement schedule for "correct" responses to ninety pictures 
presented (six blocks of fifteen trials each). Postexperimental 
questionnaires were aia?inistered, A 2(raee) x 2(PA12 or PA^) x 
6(blocks of trials) analysis of variance was used. 

Results ; The strongest finding was a significant main effect for 
race, i»iicating that black subjects were more responsive than white 
subjects to a white examiner* s verbal reinforcea^ts. For black but not 
for white subjects there was ll-riited support for Gewirtz's inverse 
availability hypothesis, i.e., black subjects in the PA12 group condi- 
tioned nKjre than black subjects in the ?AdO group, but this differeocte 
was pronounced only for the initial reinforced trials. Correlational 
analysis for white subjects revealed no relationship between post- 
experimental attittide measures snA cotaaitioning scores. For the black 
subjects, however, positive correlations wore found for the PA12 group 
(positive correlation between amount of conditioning and favorahility 
of attittKies tamxd the experimenter and the task) and negative corre- 
lations for the PA30 group (of the same two variables). This directional 
difference approached si^ficance. 
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Baron, R. Jackson, J, and Fish, B. Long and short term determinants 
of social reinforcer effectiveness, Jouimal of Personality and 
Social Psychology . 1972, 24, 122-131. " 



Subject: The studj*- investigated the effects of short tera sitxia- 
tional variations in the availability of a social stiiaulus on the 
efficacy of that stimulus as a social reinforcer and as also affected 
by race of subject. It was hypothesized that the introduction of a 
black reinforcing agent in an academic setting should constitute a 
sufficiently unique stiaiulus configuration so as to make salient short 
term social reinforceaient availability effects. A fur^er purpose of 
the study was to explore with the use of a postexperimental question- 
naire the ixjssibility that the presence of a black, as opposed to a 
white, ©xperiaenter would change the meaning of the social stimulus 

"goody 

Methods ; ^0 undergraduate sttidents received twelve versus thirty 
presentations of the social stimulus "good" during an initial interview 
task by a black reinforcing agait. This initial interview task involved 
responding to various qiiestions about college lifev -Hils was followed 
by an emotional labeling task (test phase) . A totkl of ninety pictures 
were presented to the subject for which he was to label the emotion of 
the pictured individual. The first fifteen were designated as the 
operant series and no reinforcement was dispensed. The categoiy used 
least often (i.e., positive or negative) was designated as the "correct" 
resjKmse for the regaining seven-ty-five trials. The correct responses 
in these trials evoked a reinforcea^t (i.e., "good") from the experimenter 
according to a lOO^S fixed ratio reinforcaMnt schedule. 

Results! tftilike an earlier study (Baron, Seckenmueller aid Schultz, 
1971) which investigated the same indepemient variable, using a white 
areinforcing agent, variations in prior availability of reinforcement were 
found to exert a stronger differential effect than race of subject. 
Specifically, low initial availability produced significantly more 
conditioning across race of subject on the actional labeling task than 
did hi^ initial availability. An eoqjlanation of ^ the earlier 
finding of greater responsiveness of black to lAite subjects disappeared 
and variations in situational availability became prepotent is offered 
in terms of the perceptional and motivational ingjlications of confronting 
a black as opposed to a i*ite reinforcing agent. 
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^BTCn, B. M. , Robinson, E. L. , and Lomrence, S. *rtie effectiveness of 
social reinforcexaent as a function of changes in rate of 
reinforcement. Journal of Eatperiaantal Social Psychology . 1968, 
i» , 123-1^*2 . 

Subject: The study investigates subjects' affective and behavioral 
resurtions to social reinforcer inputs that deviate in both degree and 
directicsi from experinentally manipulated base-line levels of social 
reinforceiaaat . The senior author has previously suggested a moiel of 
the deteminants of social reinforcer effectiveness vhiieh c^sumed that 
the individual's social reinforceaent histojy produce ao internal 
norm or standard against which the adequacy of p3^s«at social reinforce- 
aent is judged. This social reinforcea^t standard (SHS) is assuB»d 
to define a preferred region around vhich one seeks to secure future 
social reinforcement. Substantial discrepancies from the SBS, vhether 
in a positive oi- a negative directicm, are assiaisd to pn^uce 
ccnsiderably negative affect because of the validity of one's ccnstrual 
of the reinforce&ent properties of the enviz^aui^t is challenged. 

Behaviorally, it vas e:>q>ected that the introduction of uncertainty 
vill lead the individual to increase the variability of his behavior 
in an atteopt to ascertain vhat response pattern is likely to produce 
a rate of, reinforcea^t that better approxi^tes his SBS. Thus, the 
initial iopact of a substantial discrepancy is likely to be a general 
decrease in level of perforaance. 

Specifically the following tiro hypotheses were tested: 

1) There will be an interaction between variations in base line rate 
of social reinforcement and the degree of change or discrepancy in 
determining condltionability , which has the following fora: subjects who 
have previously encountered a low rate of social reinforceuteot will 
condition better with a ssoderately positive discrepancy in rate of 
reinforceaent than they will with an esctremely positive discrepancy 

or a rate of reinfOrces^t which Batches their base line rate, and 
subjects \rbo have previoi^ly encountered a hi^ rate of social 
reinforceTOnt will ccaiditicm better with a rate which Batches this 
rate than at rates which are either iK>derat€ly or widely discrepant. 

2) It is edso {i^othesized that subjects' affective reactions 
(e.g., changes in positivity of their mood) will be a complex 
function of the interaction between variations in base line rate of 
social reinforcement and the aiKnmt of change that subjects encounter 
cm subsequent trials. The form of this intermrtion is assunred to 
follow the BBSS pattern as that predicted for subjects' ctmditioning 
behavior. 

ifethods ; 120 subjects were divided into two i^ups, receiving 
either 100% or 33^^ reinforceaient for the emission of the "correct" 
eJBOticmal-labeling respimse during an acquisition phase of 6o trials 
(i.e.. Judge the es»ti(^al state of a i«rson from a facial photograph) . 
This pbase was followed by 6o trials during which c<^dltions. of none , 
or low change, moderate change and substantial change froia the base 
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Baron, M.,^ Robinscnt L,, and Lavrence, S« Ccmtinwd 

line rates vere established, thereby giving us three positive 
discrepancy groups and three negative discrepancy groups of 20 sub,1ects 
each* Changs in the effect i^ness of social x^einforceii^nt vere 
assessed by ccosparing, throu^ the use of difference scores, the 
average number of correct responses s&ade during the last two oic^ks of 
the shift phase vith the average nui&Lber of correct responses made 
during tl^ last tvo blocks of the acquisition series. 

Results : As hypothesized, a significant interaction betireen the . 
initial rate of reinforce&ient and assount of change vas obtained « 
A negative accelerated linear trend vas found for the 100$ groups and 
a quadratic trend peaking at the s^derate change level Tot the 
33% groiq>s. These results umi^ interpreted as indicating the importance 
of direction as veil as of the magnitude of change. Contrary to a 
sectwd h3rpothesis, positivity of sia>Jects' sood chants vas significantly 
affected cmly by magnitude of change* It vas also foimd that ^ubjects 
vbo valized the e^qperiiaenter's approval and vho enco\intered a sutMtantial 
decresient in rate of approval vere iiK>re likely to be resistant to 
extinction and to volunteer for an impleasant ej^rimrat than vere 
their counterparts \fbo received a substantial increase in rate of 
approval « 
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Barrett^ V. Research models of the future for industrial and organi- 
zational psychology. Paper presented at APA, Sept^iber, 19T0. 

Reviews past research in industrial psychology and suggests optimal 
research methodologies for industrial and organizational psychology in 
the future • 

Cites the uncritical acceptance of Maslov*s need hierarchy, and 
the fact that it took 25 years before the theory was ^pirically tested 
and found wanting (Hall & Nougaim, 1968; Beer, 1968; Braun, 1969). 

On the other hand, he rejx^rts supporting evidence CAndrevs, 1967; 
Cummin, 196T; Wainer & Rubin, 1969) for McClelland's concept of motivation^ 

Conclusion ; Suggests that psychologists should adopt standardized 
techniques for the measurement of Job satisfaction, turnover, effectiveness, 
etc, in order to avoid the situation in which a number of studies of. the 
same construct do not collectively point in any direction because of 
differences in measurement techniques • 
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Barton, K. Block manipulation by diildrtfi as a function of social 
■ " ' rdii^ anxiety, arousal and ability pattern, CShild Develop- 

ment, 1971, ^2(3), 817-826. 



Subj ect; The purpose of this study was to replicate previous 
stidies t^di ^owed that social reinforcem^t was i»>re effective with 
Hig^ Verbal-Low Spatial skill (HV-I5) than with Hi^ Spatial-Low Verbal 
(HS-LV) skill and to explore possible reasons for the interact^OTus 
between ability pattern and type of r€>inf orc€m^t. If HV-LS and HS-LV 
subjects perform differently because of differences in amdeiy level 
(based on performance-anxiety relationship literature), social reinforce- 
ment may have something to do with arousing anxiety in HS^LV subjects^ 

Methods ; 6k fourth and fifth grade childreon id^tifled as HS-LV 
or HV-LS played wit^ wooden blocks under conditicms of social reinforce- 
ment or no social reinforcaeii^t* Number of blodcs used and conplexity 
of structure made were assessed. Verbal anxiety and i^siological 
arousal were monitored t^rou^out the daqperiment. 

Results I The HV-I^ subjects used more blocks and mide s»>re coapltix 
models than did t^e ES-LV subjects, ^e anxiety and arousal data did 
not si^port the I^pothesis that anxiety and arousal ax^ increased in 
HS-LV subjects and decreased in HV-IS subjects in resjHmse to ^eial 
reinforcement. 
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Bergan, A., McManis, D. L. and Kfelchert, P. A. Effects of social 
and token reinf orceaent on perfonaance , Perceptual and Motor 
Skills, 1971, 32 (1), 8T1-880. ^ 

Subject: The WISC BLOCK DJSIGK is a popular children's I. Q. test 
which has found its great advantage in that performance on it may be 
indicative of cerebral malfunction (physiological) . There is also 
controversy over whether I.Q. test for children Should be administered 
with verbal reinforcemaat . 

The object of the study was to investigate whether two types of 
reinforcement (tokens or verbal) could affect WISC performance. 

Methods: U8 Caucasian, fourth graders, {2k mles, 2k femles), 
scoring between 80-120 m I.Q. test formed the subject saa5>les. A pre- 
test of the WISC was used to equate three groiq)s of children for both 
accuracy and speed of perfonaance. Individuals across groups were 
also natched on these variables. Children were then tested on the 
^'ISC Block Design three weeks after the pretest. After each correct 
block location children were reinforced as follows: 

CfroxQs I . verbal reinforceaent and praise 

Group II. white and red chips which could be cashed for noney 
Group III. standard instructions—no reinforcessent 

Results ; 1) Pre-post difference scores were obtained and placed 
in a 2 X 3 factorial (sex x rein for cement ) . 2) Boys were more 
eccurate under the token reinforcen^nt condition (post test compared 
to pre-test) than under the verbal or control conditions. 3) However, 
the girls were more accurate under social rather than token or 
control conditions, k) Boys were faster under social rather than 
token or control conditions^ 5) Girls were faster under both reinforce 
ojents, rather than control. 
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Berger, C« R* The affdcts of Influence feedback and need Influence on 
the relationship betwe^ incentive magnitude and attitude ^ange. 
Ui^sublished doctoral dlsserati<»). Ifidiigan State Universitsr, 1966* 
Dissertation Abstracts Internaticaxal , 1969, 30(1-A) , 385*386. 



Subieot i Dissonance and ineentiTe theory fomulatitms relative to 
attitaide diange ner^ discussed, fhe stix^ attempted to produce both 
dissonance and incentive effects* depending on persons* levels of need to 
influence* 

Hifi^ in need^to-influ^ce persons would regaid the qpportonitgr to 
influence others as suffXdmt ^Justification for engaging in belief- 
discrepant l^avlor; hosraver, lov i^d^to-i nflumi^ parens should sts^ss 
other lod of ^ustlfica^im such as sonetaxy inc^tives* 

It was also hypothesised that 1^ a person with hi^ need to influence 
took a belief-disbrepant position on an issi» and suecessf^illy persuaded 
another person to a^opt that position, the his^ need-to-influence 
ccmmxnicator would manifest greater self-|»rsna^on than would a successful 
low need-to-lnfluence coaiBunioator, A third h^thesls predicted that 
^hie^ need-to-influence oammnicators would di^^^ greater self- 
persuasion than irould low need-to-influenc© i^j^unlcators. 

Methods ? Measures of need to lnflu«ice and of attitudes toward 
colle^'^BS^ent draft defexnents were initially obtained from under- 
graduate students during class -Usie. &ib^cts in the aain a^q^eriiBent 
were offered either $Z,3o or $»50 to write essays favoring the ellisin- 
ation of draft defements for college students. Most st^^ects strongly 
opposed this position initially* After sub jects wrote their esssgrs. 
the esssys were taken to another ro^ i&ere bogus Infoxoation was put on 
each. Sa&e subjects received cosments and ratings i&idi indicated 
successful influence, i&ile other 8iA>^ots received falling Infoaaatlm* 
After sub^ts read the axamesxts on th«Lr essays, attitudes toward the 
dr4\ft deferment issue were again aeasured, 

Besultss Uo st^^rt was found for the predicted inverse relaticm- 
^p between incentive a^rdt^e and attitude diange aasmg low nM-to- 
influence persons* Hi£^ need-to-influence persons who received success 
feedbadc tended to manifest greater self-persuasion than did successful 
low need-to-inflaen(» p0psas^» need-to-dnfloeoee persons di.spXa^ed 

greater persuasion than did low need-to-inflnence pers^is* 
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Berger, S. M. and Ellsbuiy, S. W. The effect of eacpressive verbal 
reiaforcei^nts on incidental learning by models and observers . 
Tbe American Journal of Psychology , 82 (3), 1969, 333-3U1. 

Subject ; The aim of the study was to observe whether the 
expressiveness with which verbal reinforcenent is administered will 
affsect Observer recall of incidental cues. Specifically, the 
hypothesis was that eagjressive "right" feedback would lead to more 
incidental recall than expressive "wrong" feedback. 

Methods: Subjects were 120, divided into 60 observers and 
60 Bodels. Two subjects were brought to an experiiaental rooa where 
one subject was posed as a Kodel (S) while the other was posed as an 
observer. Both Model and Observer read a ncai-sense syllables presented 
on a drum but Model read it aloud and paired it with a nuaJber frcan 
1-10. The experia»nt was posed as an ESP study in which the experimenter 
was supposedly mentally pairing each ilon-sense syllable with a nuaiber 
and thd Model was to attei^t to guess what niffliber the experi^nter 
had paired. The expcrintenter then either said "ri^t," "wro!^" or 
nothing, in an enthxaiastlc or neutral t<Mie on a prearranged schedule. 
Afttfr the last trial of the experiment aanipulation checks were «ade 
(i.e. , did subjects perceive the reinforcei^ent as being differentially 
enthusiastic) end subjects were asked to recall as many syllables as 
possible. 

Results : l) Subjects in the enthusiastic condition recalled 
fflore correct syllables than subjects in the non-enthusiastic condition 
(p < .01). 2) Subjects who received "ri^t" reinforceoent recalled 
aK>re than those in the "wr<mg" or "nothing" r€lnforcea«it . 3) Ko 
interactions resulted. 
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eixiM^, S« Bff ect^ of varbal feedback «n <»acefit speciflcaiaciety* 
/ . SBpub24.^«d doctoral dissertation. Color^^ tSndvorsity, 1970. 

mssortation Abstracts Inter>iatiL<maI. Wl. :jj2?%B) , 

S^i^s TSio dlssortatioa invostigated tiio relijttioaship botwoj^ 
Yex^ f ofidbaok and opncfl^t-spocific anxiety a dyadic interaction. 
ISi^ «3ttt«i^iiaentja conditions i^ rates of verbal feed* 

back^ VI e4#t seconds^ b) VI ^iwilgr 8eo^$« and c) no feedback. The 
tMo control cowlitiwis were 1) disctwsion of en ea^r^entally neutral 
. topic itt^ 2) a pret0st^^ 

ifethC<is ; S«b^»ct« w# «el^ based da ^ss^^ i hi^^^^ s^^ on the 
Oo]»B«pi^^pecille A^3dey a^tele (OS) idtb rai^t to ^ndtees. Subjects 
, ii«r# int«a:viei(^ ^ai^^ Mth th« in an 

«dj«cent roc»r verbal interaotiicm odBounication 
ayst«a. 4^ sub^Jects initlalJy^ (snakes) or the 

control toidc (^e war ia m©^^ jpl f e«dl»ck to je«^ was 
1^ a pre^-riiCoanded set of int«r5ections 1^ the exper- 

iaental seseim. po^tteat <;a3 aeainves 

Besnlta^ t Ciscussibn of a hi^-awdous topic with -rei^^ feedback 
tends to facilitate in^reasea in anxiety for mLlea/^1^ faoales 
t«id to decrease iji anxiety by mere discussion of the topic. Confounding 
seasuramiit probXeans ?«ere discussed. 
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Black, R, W, Incentive iWDtiTation and the paraawters of reward In 
instpxioental conditioning. Hebraska Syciposiuin on Motivation. 
1969, Vol. 17, 85-137. 

Subject! This report discimses the role of reward and reinforce^ 
ment in sisgjle learning sittiations involving instrumental and m>petitive 
cond^ Zoning. 

Suamary: l) A primary saechanism of reinforceiaent seens to be 
inc«itiv€^tivational because the effect of reward siagnitude an 
perforaance is so rapidly reversible. 2) The apparent reinforceaent 
value of a reward spears to depend not «ily its magnitude or the amount 
of consuranatory behavior it evokes but upcm the consistency with which 
such behavior occurs. 3) The sources of reward appear to be multiple, 
i.e., a multiplicity of stimuli could serve as rewards. - - 
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Bl«in, K* jV and R^irea, M., III. Increasing soci«»trlc rank iwaning- 
fulness, ax^ diseriainablllty of dilldr«i*s nases throii|^ reinforce- 
aent and interacUon* Child Developwt > 1968. 39(2) , 9^f9-955« 



Subject t The stuiy was done to determine the effects of interaction 
and reinforeeaent w. socioaetric rank, saaningftilness, and discriain- 
ability of Low Rank (Ul) diildren's nasies. The following predictions were 
aades a) If <Mldren of IB on low discriadnabilitar (X£) are accorded 
reinforoonent in the preswice of their peers, then the sociometric rank, 
aeaningfulness, and discriainability of their naiaes will be increased; 
and b) If interaction with peers is allowed without reinforcesMnt, then 
there will be an increase in sociometric rank and mea n in g f u l ne ss, bat not 
in di scrlolnability • 

Methods t Subjects were 177 children in the fourth and fifth grades. 
They were divided into eig^t sex-grade gr«q>s, two for each sesc-grade 
coi^dnatiM). An index of peer acceptan^ was obtained for Mth svb j^t 
within the eiglit sex-grade groiqps on the basis of so<d.oiflwtric rank, 2Man- 
ingfolness for each nose was detensLned hgr tiA m latIng the total number of 
associations elicited when subjects were asked to f^ree-associate to the 
four UL iu»es of their sex-grade groiq>« A aeasure of dis^ml n a bili lly for 
eedi naae was obtained tgr dividing the total maber of assodatlcms to 
eaoh naoe tor the nuabw of idio^Tncratic assodaticns |a^>dtteed* 

^e esiMttlaental gro^^ were <»)i>908ed of one III, ID sub ject (Stgo) 
and four of his or her sex-grade dasmates who had originaUgr ranked hiia 
low. The expaariaenter would give social rewards onljr to S^, idio was 
always said to have done the be^. ^e interactive groap procedure was 
similar to the reinforcement groi^» except no reinforcement was adminis- 
tered. Control groiQJS were used to yield an index of stabililgr over time 
of the various measures used* 

Restate { Results indicated that soei^tric rank and me^QingfUlness 
of names can be altered throu^i interaction alone, idierea^ discriadn- 
afaility depends on interacUon involving some degree of social reinforce- 
ment (either positive or negative). 
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Blank, H. D. and Monge, R. H. Effects of awareness of ajternatlye 
ineenti^ na^itude and shifts in magnitude on card sorting. 
Psychological Reports . 1970, 27, 119-125. 

Subject: The purpose of the study vas to coapare the absolute 
and relative interpretations of incentive aiagnitude. It vas hypothesized 
that a difference in perfornance favoring the high incentive-magnitude 
group would he obtained only under the relative conditicHj, i.e., 
when the size of the alternative incentive was known to subjects . 
A second objective vas ta investigate the relational hypothesis under 
conditions of laonetary reward. The third vas to test the absolute 
interpretation with a "high incentive" and a larger magnitude of 
differences between high and low nmetary incentives than used in 
previous studies. 

A second experiaient investigated the possible effect arising 
from subject being shifted in the course of perfonnance fron* a hi^ 
to a low inagnitude of incentive or vice versa. 

Methods ? 80 subjects aged 20-67 years, sorted eards for 20 trials. 
During Trials 1 to 13 » subjects responded under either high or low 
reward ($.25 vs. $3.00), and were either aware or unaware of the 
alternative incentive size. Rewards were earned for a woa»n*s club. 

Results : Selther interpretation YfAaoiwtA w»: y*.io'h4^) 

siq>pprted, as no differences were found. Half of each 

shifted to the catematlve size and all subjects sorted for two more 

trials. Ro effects of shift were fotmd. 
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Blook. H* Thm oparant emiditioning of verbal bahavioir exaained via the 
seaantlo differ«itlal. l^n|^)^siied doctoral disseirtation. New 
York University. 1967, Dissertation Abstracts , 196B, 28(10-A), 
3968-3989. " ^ 



Sub.iect t The study extrained the effects of difTerezxt verbcd roinfor- 
eers in altering the frequency of a verbal operant. 

Hathods ; Each of a group of 40 subjects were adoinistered the 
s«nantic differential to idmtify the location in **Beaning space** of a 
set of twelve words. The individual's location of the words in ♦loaning 
space** was used as a basis of assignment to hia of words suitable as 
<^9erant and reinforeer. 

The ^ subjects were assigned randoialy, ten to each of the four 
experijoental setting. The fourth group in the sa&e setting received no 
reinforcfioent. 

Qrovip 1 consisted of subjects idiose reinforce was a word rated by 
the individual as hi|^ in the evaluative dia^sion of the semantic differ- 
ential and at or near the neutral point in the other tiro diiMnsions 
(power and activity). 

Groxsp 11 had a reinforeer rated by the individual as hig^ in the 
power diiaension and at or near the tseutral point of the other two 
diaenisions (evaluative and activi^). 

Group III had a reinforeer rated by the ii^ividual as hi^ in th* 
activity dimension and at or near the neutral point on the other two 
(evaluative and power). 

Results i Findings confirmed the assui^tion that it was possible to 
alter l^e ft-equency of a verbal operant by verbal reinforeeaant. 

A repetition of the administration of the sesnantio differential to 
all subj^ects followed the completion of coxxHtioning. Results indicated 
no change of the location in *%eaning space" of the reinforces. Si»ae 
chai)§es- in operant were found. 
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Boul^, M» Verbal reinforcement aiad Rorstdiach productivity. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology . 1969, 25(3), 310. 



Subject: The study investigated whether positive verbal reinforce- 
ment after each response affects ihe total number of responses aiKi the 
nisaber of husum content responses produced on the ten Rorscha^ cards. 

Methods : 20 student nurses participated in the study, ten in a 
control groi^ who were not reinforced and ten in the experimental grottp 
who were reinforced with "good" or "that's fine" after eadi response to 
the free association part of the Rorschach. Human content scores 
consisted of humans « human^like creatures and h^snan anatoiqy. 

Results ; A "t" test performed on data obtained from «q>erimental 
and control groups yielded no significant difference between groups in 
total number of responses emitted or number of huzaan content responses. 



ERIC 



Bourdon, D. Effects of reinforceinent vs* nonre if or cement on the 
acquisition of a modeled verbal operant. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. The Florida State University. 1968, Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1968, ?9 (5-A), lUl8. 

Subje ct ; The study investigated the effects of verbal 
reinforcement and tape recorded behavior xj«)dels in the axiquisition 
of a verbal response class. 

Methods ; l6 subjects were used to examine the effects of: 
1) reinforcement or nonrein for cement and 2) one 30 minute tap«* model 
or six 5-iainute tape utodels, in all four combinations. 

Tape recorded models consisted of an interview between the 
experin^nter and a female "stooge" in which a large number of positive 
self- references were emitted by the stooge and to which Ihe experimenter 
responded with positive verbal reinforceirent . Verbal reinforcement 
consisted of paraphrasing "good," and ^nerally supportive statements. 
An operant level of responding was established for each subject, 
followed by six treatment (conditions) sessions and extinction. 

The design was a 2 (reinforcement or nonrcinforcement) x 2 
(30 minute tape model or six 5 minute models) factorial design. 

Restdts : Operant analysis showed that answers to questions 
were essentially positive. Only those experimental groups which 
received direct verbal reinforcement from the experimenter gained 
in response rate above respective operant rates of response. Of the 
two model treatments only the six 5-minute model groups showed increases 
in response rates. Subjects responded differentially within 
treatment conditions. 

It was concluded that variable results can be obtained by 
differentisT use of taped models along length and frequency of 
exposure continua and that direct reinforcement of a learner's 
performance of modeled behavior is an effective variable in inci'easing 
the performance of that behavior. 
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Boversocks R. B. Effects of verbal, vicarious and monetary reinforce- 
laent cn the verbally stated interests of three rehabilitation 
clients. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. The Florida State 
University, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts International , 1971, 
31 (9-A), kk30-hk31~ ~~ 

Subject : The study investigates the effects of verbal, vicarious 
and xzK:5i^'^tary reinforcement on verbally chosen interests of three 
rehabilitation clients. Another purpose of the study was to determine 
whether or not learning can take place without the subject's awareness. 

Methods ; Three clients — male whites — with 1-2 standard deviations 
below the u^an on the WAIS were chosen. Verbal beha\^ior to be 
modified ccaisisted of items taken from the mechanical and agricultural 
scales of the Brainard Occijpational Preference Inventory. Subjects 
were seen for 26 days. All subjects received a pretest during which a 
baseline rate of responding was obtained. Subjects were then given 
the following; U conditioning sessions of direct verbal reinforcement; 
k extinction sessions; 1* vicarioiis rexnforcexwnt sessions; k extinction 
sessions; h monetary reinforcement sessions; U extincticm session^. A 
post test was administered to all subjects in order to obtain a final 
analysis of behavior. Awareness assessment was made after every 
conditioning and extinction session with an objective method. 

Results : Subject 01 failed to condition to any type of reinforce- 
ment. Subject ff2 showed good conditioning in respcmse to vicfO'ious 
reinforcement and substantial gains in response to monetary reinforce- 
ment. Subject #3 showed substantial conditioning in response 
direct verbal and monetary reinforcement* Those subjects who :?^-ved 
substantial gains also showed an awareness of the response-reinfoi cement 
contingencies. No conditioning took place with any subject who failed 
tb show awareness of contingency. 
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Bratm, S. H. Effects of sched^iles of direct or vicarious reinforcement 
and discriminative modeling cues on behavior in extinction. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Missouri, 
Columbia, 1970. 

Subject : The basic goal vas to observe whether three types of 
reinforcements (direct reinforcement, vicarious reinforcement acccanpanied 
by persistent and relevant verbal cues, vicarious reiaforcement accompanied 
by nonpersistent and irrelevant verbal cues) and two schedules of 
reinforcement {20% vicarious reinforcement or 80f variable ratio schedules) 
would have differential effects on resistance to extinction, rate of 
respaading, extent of imitation and expectancy of reinforcement. 

" Methods: The task was a "slot machine type" in which pressing a 
specific button produced reinforcement either at 20f- or 80% VE. Durinp, 
acquisition subjects either operated or observed the siachine being 
operated. All subjects then operated the machine until he quit durinp: 
the extinction phase. 

Results : There was no difference in dependent scores between 
vicariously and directly reinforced subjects. Subjects under 
VP 20% were more persistent than B0% VR, irrespective of reinforcement 
method. 
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Breitaieyer, R. u. An incentive irotivation approach to partial 
reinforcen^nt. Dissertation Abstracts Intemational . l<^Cg , 
(29 T-B), 2628. ~ 

Subject; The general idea was to show that resistance to extinction 
as a function of partial or continuous reinforcement was due to the 
perceptions of increased value assigned to the incentive. 

Methods: To test the hypothesis, 90 undergraduate males worked 
on a verbal learning task. Four groups of subjects were collated: 

1) group one received continuous reinforcement and allowed to extinguish, 

2) group two received continuous reinforcement and was allowed to go on 
a choice system, 3) group three received partial reinforcement and 

was allowed to extinguish, and U) group four received partial reinforce- 
ment and was allowed to go on choice system. The "choice system" 
consisted of detennining how much shock would be needed before the 
subjects in groups two and four chose a small or no incentive rather than 
face the shock (i.e. shock and reward were paired). 

Results: The results showed that those subjects under the partial 
reinforcement condition needed a higher level of shock, before tney 
chose the common incentive, while subjects in continuous reinforcement 
condition chose common incentive with lower shock levels. 
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Britt, D. Effects of probability of reinforcement and social 

stimilus consistency on imitatiai. Journal of Persona lity and 
Social Psychology , 1971, l8, 189-200. 

Subject: The article reports the findings of three experiments 
investigating the relationship among reinforcement probability 
(competence of social stim\ilus source), consistency of modeling cues 
(level of agreeiMnt of social stimulus source), and imitation (matching 
the response of model). Three experiments are reported, each addressed 
to a different specific problem concerning the relationship among 
these variables and the elimination of alternative explanations for 
the observed res\ilts. 

Methods: The design of the major study vas as follows: six 
competence manipulations (8/6, 10/U, 12/2, 8/8, 10/6, 12/U - numerator 
in each expression refers to the number of times in each block of 
20 trials that the stooges d^lsagree and the more con^jetent stooge is 
correct; the denominator refers to the number of times that the two 
stooges agree and both are correct), two reward structures, sex, 
competent stooge responded first in half of the conditions and second 
in the other half. The task was a perceptual discrimination task. 

Results : In general, the following conclusions emerged: 

a) Subjects in ambiguous, competittive situations tend to 
imitate stooges to the degree that they are coagjetent (i.e., to 
the degree that they are instrumental in procuring reinforcement). 

b) The relationship between probability of reinforcement and 
imitation is considerably stronger when the stooges agree (consistent 
stimuli) than when they disagree (inconsistent stimuli), a finding 
that was interpreted in terms of the credibility of the consistent 
stimuli . 

c) Imitation of consistent social stimuli is more stable than 
imitation of inconsistent social stimuli. 
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Brovn, R. A. Interaction effects of social and tangible reinforcement. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psycholopy . 1971, 12(3), 28Q-303. 

Subject ; The studj' was concerned with the effects of tangihle 
and social reinforcement upon the performance of kindergarten children. 
Tangible, social and tangible alternated with social reinforcement were 
chosen for study. The effects of sex and diversity of reinforcement 
were also investigated. 

Methods : Comparison of bar press rates in three groups of children 
under the three reinforcement conditions was made. Coinparisons were 
again made of the bar press rates in the three groups durinp a brief 
period of nonreinforcen^nt . 

Social reinforcement included the following sequence: "you're 
doing fine, m-hm, good, very nice; very good; fine; that's good; 
that's fine; very good." 

Tangible reinforcement included a mixture of M & M's, candy com. 
Good & Plenty s and Jelly beans. Levels of diversity in reinforcement 
studied were FRIO (high) and FR20 (low). 

Results : During the reinforcement period, the bar press rate 
increased most under the conditions of tangible reinforcement where 
it was alternated with social reinforcement. Girls' rates increased 
more than the boys'. 

In the nonreinforcement period the rate for the group who had 
previously only received tangible reinforcement dropped below the 
rates of the other two groups . 

The author feels strongest explanation of why mixture of tangible 
and social reinforcement led to highest performance was that tangible 
reinforcement may be more potent because it has intrinsic value and 
the same time may represent social approval (due to pairing with 
intangible rewards). There was no significant difference due to 
density of reinforcement. 
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Buchvald^ A. M. Effects of "right" and "vrong" subsequent behavior: 
A new interpretation. Psychological Reviev ^ 19^9 » 76^ 132-1^3. 

Subject : This is primarily a theoretical position paper. The 
author states that in ThomdiXian experiments subject must respond 
each time a stimulus is presented. OutcoRies, for example, "right'* 
or "wrong" provide him with his only source of information about 
correct responses. The author believes that classical results, such 
as the acquisition of correct responses, and as>raietry in the effects of 
"right" and "wrong" can be explained without using the principle of 
reinforcement by assuming that a) subject nrny recall his response 
without recalling its outcor^, and conversely, b) a response that is 
not recalled can only be repeated by chance, and c) the probability 
of repeating a response that is^ recalled is independent of the outcome 
of that response unless the outcome is also recalled. Two experiments 
testing this theory are presented. 

Methods^: The first experiment consisted of an attempt to 
eliminate the effects of the ability to recall responses, or more 
properly the inability to recall responses, as a factor influencing 
performance. This was accomplished by modifying the test trial so 
that as each item was presented the subject was also informed of his 
previous response to that item. The instructions used atteinpted to 
make it clear that these prior responses mg^ either have been correct 
or incorrect. 

The second experiment consisted of an attempt to eliminate the 
inability to recall the outcomes of responses as a factor affecting 
performance. This was accomplished in a manner analogous to the one 
xised to eliminate the inability to recall responses. On the Information 
trial in the usual (immediate Outcome) procedure, the subject is told 
that a response is "right" or "wrong" immediately after it occurs* 
It should be remembered that the theory asserts that when an item is 
presented on the test trial the subject may have forgotten the outcome 
that followed his response. This was avoided by using a Delayed 
Outcome condition, in which the subject is given no information on the 
Information trial, but immediately after the test 

trial is told that his previous answer to that item was right or was 
wrong. 

Results ; Results reported were said to be consistent with the 
theory predictions offered. 
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Bullard, P. D. The of facts of verbal reinforcement on "hypnotic" behavior. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Washington, 1971. 
Dissertation Abstracts International . 1971 (November) , 32(5-B) , JOZk» 



Sub.iect : This study investigated the effects of verbal reinforcement 
delivered during the induction and test suggestion jAiases of hypnosis, on 
responsiveness to l>ypnotic suggestions and subjective ratings of ihe 
vividness of suggested eacperiences. An attest vas also made to assess 
the role of awareness of the reinforcement contingencies on responsiveness. 

Results ; Subjects reinforced in the test suggestion phase alone 
(I-ISr) demonstrated more responsiveness than subjects reinforced in 
neither phase (I-TS) or in the induction phase alone (Ir-TS). Signifi- 
cantly more subjects receiving reinforcement in either the test suggestion 
or both phases (l-TSr, Ir-TSr) reported awareness than was the case when 
subjects were reinforced in the Induction phase alone (Ir-TS) » There were 
no significant differences between groups on the vividness measure. The 
results support the contention that verbal reinforcement m^y enhance 
"hypnotic" behavior. 
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Buys, C. J. Effects of teacher reinforcement on classroom behaviors and 
attitudes. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of 
Colorado, 1970. 



Sub.lect ; The general aim was to study the effects of conti'^'^ent 
social reinforcemei^t on children's behaviors and attiti^es. 

Methods ; This study used 18 subjects divided into two equal groups 
(experimental and control). Four assessment periods were used in the 
following sequence with measures of disruption collected for each phase: 
1) baseline, 2) contingent reinforcement (verbal praise), 3) removed 
reinforcement, and ^) contingent reinforcaaent. Attitudes toward the 
toarfier smd the class were measured three times. 

Results: The fiisiings in this stiajy were as follows: 1) Disruption 
decreased during the reinforcement phases and rose during nwireinforce- 
ment phases; axxi 2) Attitudinal patterns shadowed the reinforcement. When 
the reinforcement was given, attitudes became more favorable. 
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Carpenter, P. and Caron, R. Green Stamp therapy: Modification of 
delintuent behavior through food trading stamps. Proceedings , 
76th Ai»nual Convention, American Psychological Association, 1968, 
3, 531-;=52. _ - _ . . 



Subject ; Given the basic inefficiency of psychotherapy and the 
difficulty of implementing it with Juvenile delinquents due to low verbal 
ability, rapport difficulty, poor motivation, etc., the authors 
attempted using a tcken ec<mcciy system as a substitute to psychotherapy. 

Methods ; The authors decided to use S and H Green Stamps to reward 
attendance, punctuality, helpfulness, deferred gratification, putting 
toys away, cessation of plav, etc., in a discussion group as well as in 
their regular classroon behfa»riors. 

Results ; After four sessions, most behaviors were changing in the 
predicted direction, except for talking out feelings. 
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Cemius, V. Effects of two different types of reinforcers on conceptual 
thinking ajiiong lower class boys: A developmental study. 
Proceedings , T6th Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1968,(3), 6IT-618. 

Subject ; The study attempted to look at the effects of tangible 
or intangible rewards on a nuinber of dependent variables (concept 
attainment, decision accuracy, decision time, concept-switchings). 
Age and grade levels were two other independent variables. 

Methods : Subjects were 9^ Caucasian, lower class bc^s, from 
four grade levels, n « 22-2U^ Anxiety, defensiveness, age, Mental 
age, and concept formation were measured. The task cCTisisted of 
Kourin's Card Sorting Task (KCST) and the Multiple Concept Attainment 
Test (MCAT). The dependent measures were a) ninnber of successful 
sortings on ?CAT, b) trails needed to achieve sorting on KCST, and c) 
length of time needed for each setting. One half of the subjects were 
provided with contingent social reinforcement (rigjit-wrong) , one half 
of the subjects were provided with tokens which could then be cs^hed 
in for toys (intangible-tangible). 

Results : Intangible (l) or tangible (T) rewards resulted in: 

a) non-significant differences on concept attainment (MCAT), 

b) non-significant differences on concept switching (KCST), and 

c) non-significant differences In decision accuracy • 

Age did not affect performance on MCAT. Keward condition did not 
affect decision time (MCAT). High anxious subjects performed 
poorer on some tasks. 
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Charlesworth, R. and Hartup, W, tf« Positive social rainforcsm^t in the 
nursery school peer groi^, QdM Develoment . 1967, 38 (^), 993-1002, 



Subject: The study investigated reinforoeaant frequencies occurring 
in the nursery school peer group. 

Methods ; An observational method was devised for obtaining norma- 
tive information on the amoimt and kinds of positive social reinforcement 
dispersed by preschool age children to e&di other in nursery sdiool* 
Data were collected in four preschool classes. 

Results t It was found that children in the older •'SJups reinforced 
their peers at a significantly hi^er rate than those -e younger 
groups and that the amount of reinforcement given was positively related 
to the amount received* Reinforcement was dispensed in a hi^er propor- 
tion when a child was engaged in dramatic play activity than i^en he 
was engaged in other pursuits (e.g. , art, music or table games). About 
half the reinforcements were giv^ in response to overtures from the 
recipients and half spontaneously. The consequence of reinforconent was, 
in largest proportion, the continuation of the recipient's activity at 
the time of ireinforcoaent. 
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CherrinRton, David J., Reitz, H. J. and Scott, M. F. Fffects of 

continRent and xioncontinpient reward on the relationship 'between 
satisfaction and task performance. Journal Applied ^sycholopy , 
1971, 51, 531-536. 

Subject: The authors sug{!:est that there is no relationship between 
satisfaction and perforsiance , and that by jnenipulating the continr.encies 
of a reward system one should be able to create conditions under which 
satisfaction and performance can be, enpirically, either independent, cr 
positively related, or negatively related. 

r^thods ; 90 subjects were paid $1.00 per hour to grade test book- 
lets. Subjects were told that half of their group vould receive an 
additional ^^1.00 per hour for outstanding performance* The monetary 
bonus was actually randorJ.y distributed, Subjects were then asked to 
complete a self-measure of satisfaction. They then repeated the task 
for another one-hour session. 

Results ; The hypothesis that the nature and magnitude of the 
relationship between satisfaction and performance depend heavily upon 
the perfomance-reward contingencies was supported. Performance scores 
of rewarded subjects did not differ from those of nonrewarded subjects, 
while satisfaction scores of rewarded subjects were significantly 
greater than nonrewarded subjects . 
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Cheyne, J, A. Effects of imitation of different reinforcement 

combinations to a aodel. Journal of Fjcperinental C hild Psycholo<?y, 
1971, 12 (2). 258-269. 

Sub.ject: The study was concerned with determining the effects 
of different feedback combinations when directed to a model on the 
tendency of an observer (S) to match the behavior of the peer model. 
Feedback combinations which the model recei-vred and the observer (S) 
was exposed to were right-wrong, rifjht-blank, and blank -vronf^. 

Methods ; 30 third grade children participated in the study. 
Each subject observed a model respond to l8 word pairs for which the 
model was told right or wrong (condition l) , right or nothing (condition ?), 
or nothing or wrong (condition 3). Subject then responded to the same 
18 word pairs without feedback. The sub.ject waf? instructed to respond 
to the words again, yet this time, as the model had. 

Results ; The consequences of observation were found to influence 
both performance and recall of modeled behavior. In comparison with 
neutral outcomes , positive outcomes to the model were found to enhance 
the subsequent performance by the observer, whereas negative outcomes 
to the model were found to suppress observer's performance of the model's 
behavior. Yet the positive and negative outcomes both facilitated 
recall of the model's verbal behavior. There appeeired to be a 
"halo effect" of positive outcomes, Le., both negative and neutral 
modeled items were repeated more frequently if the model received 
at least some positive outcomes. 
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Cialdini, B/ The effects of attitudinal verbal reinforceinent upon 
the attitudes of the verbal reinforcer. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1970. 
Dissertation Abstracts International , 1971, 31 (ll-A), 6l56* 

Subject: Hie study investigated hov subjects who reinforced 
certain attitudinal items in others where affected themselves by the 
reinforcenient on those attitudinal items. 

Methods ; Subjects reinforced, vlth the vord '*ROod,'* the opinlcms of 

'^passers-by*' concerning the expansion of federal power; half of the 
subjects reinforced pro expansion responses and half reinforced con 
expansion responses. The *'passers-by" were experiitental cohorts and 
allowed subjects to experience either successful or unsuccessful verbal 
conditioning in a way that produced either hiph or low public commit- 
ment to the reinforced position in the conditions. 

Results : An advocacy effect was fooind such that subjects reinforcing 
(and thus advocating) pro expansion responses subsequently becaire more 
pro than subjects reinforcing con expansion responses. This effect 
was found to be specific to those interview items on which overt 
advocacy occurred. 

These results were interpreted accordinf to Bern's (19^5) self- 
attribution theory as deironstrating that the self-perception of overt 
advocacy behavior is a sufficient condition for the production of 
attitudinal shifts in the direction of the advocated position. It 
was also concluded that the intention or set to advocate by itself is 
not a sufficient condition for such shifts. 
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Cialdini, R. B. and Insko, C. A. Attitudinal verbal reinforcenient 
as a function of informational consistency: A further test of 
the two- factor theory. Journal of Personality and S ocial Psychology, 
I9C9, 12, 3U2-350. 



Subject : Accordinfr to the two- factor theory (see Insko and 
Cialdini, I969) attitudinal verbal reinforcenient is a function of 
information and rapport. "Good" has an attitudinal effect because it 
conveys information about the interviewer''; attitude and creates 
positive rapport. Since both factors are necessary in order for 
influence to occur, if one factor is held constant and the other varied 
there should be a variation in the attitudinal effect. 

In the present study there was a manipulation of the consistency- 
inconsistency of the direction of reinforcement and the affiliation 
of the experimenter. If informational cues are important, verbal 
reinforcement shoiild be significantly p;reater in the consistent 
condition than in the inconsistent condition. 

Methods : The interview question dealt with the relative merit of 
clinical and experimental psycholo^jy. Pro-clinical or pro-experimental 
attitudinal responses were reinforced with ''good" by an experimenter 
who identified himself as either a clinical psychologist or as an 
experimental psychologist. By identifying the experimenter as a 
graduate student in either clinical or experimental psychology it 
was possible to manipulate the consistency of the direction of reinforce- 
nent (clinical or experimental) and the affiliation of the experimenter. 

Two independent variables were thus manipulated aj follows: 
direction of reinforcement (clinical vs. experimental) and consistency 
of information (consistent affiliation and reinforcement vs. 
inconsistent affiliation and reinforcement). 

Results : Only in the condition in which the direction of 
reinforcement was consistent with the affiliation of the experimenter 
did influence occur. Gince this manipulation of information 
consistency did effect awareness, but not rapport or other variables^ 
the resxilts were taken as supporting the hypothesis that conveying of 
information is one important factor in attitudinal verbal reinforce- 
ment. The further finding that experimental subjects who received a 
reinforcement liked the experimenter better than control subjects who 
did not receive a reinforcement was taken as indicating that the 
heightening of rapport is also an important factor in attitudinal 
verbal reinforcement. No support for a hedonistic interi'retation was 
found, nor was there any evidence for conditioning without awareness. 
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Clark, M« D. The effects of counselor supervisors' verbal reinforcements 
upon co\mselor trainees' verbal b^avior. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. Arizona State University, 1969, Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970, 30(9-A), 3718. 



Subject : The purpose of the study was to investigate the effects of 
covmselor supervisors » verbal reinf ©regents upon counselor trainees' 
verbal behavior. The class of verbal responses to be reinforced was 
reflection-of -feeling responses. 

Methods : Graduate students enrolled in a Counseling Practicum at 
Arizona State University were reinforced by a supervisor by way of a 
one-way radio transmitter ancl receiver each tirae a desired response was 
emitted l:>y the counselor trainee during counseling sessions. At the 
end of the treatment period, both treatment and control groups were 
presented with a video tape of thirty client stataaents to which they 
were asked to respond as they would under actual co\inseling conditions. 
This was used to indicate the frequenpy of reflection of feeling responses 
made to controlled client statements. 

Results ; Findings indicated that counselor verbal behaviors 
continually reinforced by a supervisor increase in frequency. The 
results imply that when reward is consistently given immediately follow- 
ing the counselor's amission of the desired behaviors, the supervisor 
will modify the trainee's behavior in the desired direction. It was 
shown that a verbal reinforcement model could be useful in counselor 
supervision and counselint^ offectiveness. 
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Clark, C. A. and Walberg, H. J. The inflxience of massive rewards <»i 
reading achievement in potential urban school dropcmts. American 
Educational Research Journal > 1968, 5 (2), 305-310. 

Suh.lect a nd Methods ; Subjects vera 110 children (10-13 years old) 
the inner-city (considered potential dropouts) in an after-school 

remedial program. Students vere assigned randoaOy to nine classes 

(n = 10 to 15). 

Teachers vere asked to verbally reinforce students vho in turn 
kept track of the reinforcement by tall3rin« the number of reinforcements 
they received in a given class. After six sessions, five (randomly 
picked) teachers were asked to double or triple the level of positive 
verbal reinforcement while four were told to "keep oq) the good work." 
A standard reading test formed the dependent measure. 

Results : l) The massive reinforcement group performed better than 
c<ffitrols (p < .01). 2) With I.Q. co-varied out it was again showed that 
the experimental group did better than the controls (p < .01) on the 
reading list. 
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Cohen, St^hen L. and Jaffee, Cabot L. l^e effects of vaiying the number 
of conditioned leaders on group problem solving. Psytdionomic Science . 
1970, 21, 95-96. 



Subject: "niis research explored the effect of increasing the number 
of leaders in a group-interaction situaUon, i.e., more than one person 
in a groi^ was reinforced for verbal output. 

Methods: Thirty groins of four students eadi were divided into three 
treatments as follows: 1) one subject reinforced in each group (10 groups X 
2) two sub;Jects reinforced in eadi groiq) (10 groins), and 3) all four 
subjects reinforced in each groi^ (10 groups). Reinforcemwt was admin- 
istered by a signal box containing a red and green li^t. The subjects 
were instructed that the experim^ter was interested in assessing group 
behavior and interaction in discussion problems. 

Results ; S&v&ity percent of t^e two-reinforced groups could not 
reach a solution to the discussion problem, f^ile only twenty pex*cent of 
the one-reinforced groups and t&n perc«it of the four-reinforced groups 
were imable to solve the problem. Ihe authors suggest that the probable 
cause of the poor performance by the two-reinforced groups was due to a 
greater number of conflict statements generated the initial hi^ 
talkej^ or leader in his interaction with other group members. 
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Conger, J, C. The modification of therapist behavior ty client use of 

social reinforcement. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University 
of Illinois, 1968. Dissertation Abstracts Intesriational, 1969, 
30(1-B), 377. 



I^JSSis The purpose of the study was to deiaonstrate experimentally 
the client's influence on the therapist or interviewer. 

Methods ; Two confederates, one male and one female, role played 
clients who endeavored to influence the therapist's verbal behavior ly 
use of social reinforcement such as smiling, agreeing, etc. The confed- 
erates role played clients vho were som«Aat depressed, lacking in 
ambition and direction and, in general, unhappy. The target response 
class for modificaUon was past and present verb forms, A baseline 
measure of nine minutes was followed by an acquisition period of eighteen 
minutes, esqjerimental design consisted of targets (past and present 

verb forms) x cUents, A ratio of the averages was determined in both 
the baseline and operant phases and the difference between the raUos 
was used as the dependent measure in the analyses. 

Results: A 2 X 2 analysis of variance yielded no significant condi- 
tloMng effects, although there was a trend at the .10 level. Inspection 
or the data showea that the group lAo had seen the female client had 
quite heterogeneous variances, vtiiU variances for the groups \Aio had 
seen the male client were quite similar. It was thou^t the hetero- 
geneity of variance might have obscured a main effect. 
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Conger, J. C. The treatment of Encopresis hy the management of social 
consequences* Behavior Therapy, 1970, 1, 386-390. 



Subigct: O^is article was a report on a case study demonstrating 
one great virtue of behavior therapy, i.e., mothers can do in-house 
therapy. 

Methods ; The subject was a nine year old boy suffering from soiling 
for the last four years. He soiled himself at least once and as often as 
four times a day. His mother would then wash and change him. He hated 
to be soiled. 

Therapy recommended that the subject's mother not change or wash 
the subject any longer. 

Results ; The subject stopped soiling himself injmediately. 
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Cook, H. Verbal satiation of a positive and negative verbal reinforcer 
in children. Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 
1968, T, 1082-1057: ■ — 

Subject : The general purpose of the study vas to assess the 
verbal satiation process in children. It vas hypothesized that a) the 
continued repetition of a positive or negative verbal reinforcer 
would decrease its effectiveness as a reinforcer; b) the effectiveness 
of a positive or negative reinforcer would be altered when the repeated 
word was either positive or negative and c) reinforcer effectiveness 
would increase following ten repetitions, and diminish following 
20, 30, ho and 80 repetitions. 

^tet^ods ; Subjects were 2h0 third grade students. A free operant 
task which involved dropping marbles into either of two holes was used 
to determine a baseline for each subject. The satiation phase followed, 
each subject continually repeated aloud "good" or "bad." In the semantic 
differential (S.D.) rating phase, subject rated the repeated word 
(good or bad) and "candy." Conditioning followed the experimenter 
verbally reinforcing subject by saying either "good" or "bad" to 
responses subject made and to subject's previously determined low or 
high preference side. Subsequent to conditioning, an extinction phase, 
identical to the baseline teisk was administered. The design was a 
2 (satiater word: good or bad) x 2 (reinforcer: good or bad) x 6 
(duration of repetition: number of repetitions 0, 10, 20, 30, Uo, or 80) 
X 2 (S.D. rating: before or after conditioning). Dependent measures 
were categorized under a) task-performance and b) S.D. measure. 

Results ; Hypotheses a and b were supported. IJypothesis c was 
only partially supported. 

The effectiveness of a positive and a negative verbal reinforcer 
is altered by the continued repetition of that reinforcer. Furthermore, 
the data imply that the satiation effect, as measured by reinforcer 
effectiveness, is not dependent on the semantic characteristics of 
the word. The effectiveness of positive or negative reinforcers were 
altered when the satiated word was either positive or negative. 
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Cook, H, Effectiveness of a verbal reinforcer subsequent to satiation 
in preschool children • Psychonomic Science , 1970, 19 (6), 327-329 • 

Subject : It was hypothesized that the continuoxxs repetition of 
the word ^gocni" should diminish its reinforcing effectiveness in the 
performance of an operant task, and the larger the duration of continuous 
repetition, the greater the decrement. 

gtethods : Subjects were 6k preschool children from four nursey 
schools* Subjects were assigned randcmly to treatxnent groi:qps in a 2 
(satiator word: good or plant) x 2 (reinforcing word: good or plant) 
X 5 (duration of repetition 0, 5 , 10, 15, or 20 seconds) factorial design. 
During a baseline phase, subjects in a free-operant task dropped mrbles 
into either of two holes, and a low preference side w€is deterxnined for 
each subject. Each subject then continually repeated aloud "good" or 
"plant" for 20, 15, 10, 5 > or 0 seconds* In the conditioning phase, 
each subject was verbally reitiforced by experimenter (good or plant) for 
each marble response made to his low preference side- 

Results : A significant rain effect for duration of repetition 
and the significant trend analysis of linearity in predicted shift 
across -he dujration of repetition supported the notion that continued 
repetition of a word decreases its reinforcing properties. The performance 
shift curve for groups that had good as the satiator and reinforcer 
displayed a maximum shift of 53% Qt 5 seconds of repetition, implying 
maximum reinforcer effectiveness and a minimum of satiation effect. 
Groups for which "plant" was the satiator and reinforcer displayed a 
maximum satiation and minimum reinforcer effectiveness at the 5 seconds 
, level with a shift of -6^, signifying an extreme decrease in reinforcer 
effectiveness • 
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Costello, H« J. Social rainforcers as ^cftions of social c<Hnpetence and 
reinforcement conditions. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 196?. Dissertation Abstracts , 
1968, 28(10-3), 4293. '^^^ 



Subject : Hie stvtdy exasiined the effects of social competence and 
experimenter conditions on the effectiveness of social reinforcezaent. 

^thods ; 46 four year old Itegro children served as subjects. 
Social ccsi^tence was loeasured by means of a scale developed in a sisjilar 
population. There were two levels of ccanpetence, faiailiarity and visi- 
bility, Experiiaentor conditions included familiar versus unfamiliar 
esqperimenter and visible versus screened experimenter. The task involved 
a siisple marble game for which the experimenter gave verbally approving 
comments, with affective intonation, at thirty second intervals. 

Results ; No significant effect was found between child* s coi^evence 
and social reinforcer effectiveness as measured by time spent playing the 
game. 

The author contends that the data tend to si^port a life-history 
position idiich would predict that the less experience a child has with 
social reinforcers the greater his need to maintain a low level of 
reinforcemait in a new situation, i.e., behave in a social reinforcament 
situation in a manner consistent with past ecsqjerience. 

Regarding experimenter conditions, familiarity had less effect on 
subjects » responses to social reinforcers than did visibility of the 
experimenter. The significance of a visible experimenter, in terms of 
diiLJren's reponses to his reinforcing statements, regardless of their 
level of social coagsetonce, is considered the major contribution of the 
study. 
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Crowley t J. J. The effects of varied types and schedules of social 
reinforcement on male and female tesiporal persistence. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Temple University, 1968 • 
Dissertation Abstracts , 19^8, 29 (^^-B), 1505 . 

Subject : The study investigated the relative effectiveness of 
three continuous schedules {praise, blaise, and blank, or ncmreinforce- 
ment) and three partial schedules (praise-blank, praise-blame, and 
blauie -blank) upon te!nporal persistence Oh an insoluble task. 

ftethcds: C males and 6 feinales (N ^ 72 introductory psychology 
students) were randomly assigned to each of the six experimental 
conditions- The schedules were applied to subjects' performance 
on a series of ^9 problems {a random mixture of Paven matrices, 
analogies, opposite-word, sentence completion and pencil-line tasks). 
Supposedly the examiner evaluated the accuracy and speed of performance 
on each task by ''good/' "no pood," or silence. Actually his evaluations 
were predetermined. Items IT and US were insoluble pencil-line tasks. 
Subjects were instructed either to complete the task correctly or 
desist. The temporal persistence on these tasks (dependent variable) 
was measured by dividing i^ersistence on item 1*8 by persistence on 
item IT. A post experimental questionnaire was administered. 

R e sults : Expected flndinp:s were: l) Praise-Blank subjects 
persisted lonper than continuous Praise subjects, 2) Praise-Blait® 
subjects persisted longer than Praise-Blank subjects, 3) there was 
greater variability under the Blame-Blank subjects* condition and 
h) males and females did not differ significantly in their temporal 
persistence. 

Unexpected findings: 1) far greater persistence by all partial 
subjects and 2) the failure of continuous conditions to differ 
significantly among themselves. 
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Ciaamlngs, L. h, , Schwab, D. P. and Hosen, M. Performance and knowledge 
of resvilts as detemtnants of goal setting. Journal of Applied 
Psychology . 19^1, 526-530. . 

Subject : This study investigated the in5>act of past j^rfomrance 
and several knowledge of results (KOF) conditions on the level of goals 
set. The higher the level of previous performance, the higher the 
level of goals set for future perf orajance ; and when the effects of previous 
performance are accounted for and the greater the amount and accuracy 
of KOH, it was hypothesized that a higher level of goals would be set. 

Methods : Simple addition task for 80 subjects who were given one 
of four conditions of KOR: 

KORc - number of sheets correctly done 
KORj - number of sheets incorrectly done 
KORji - no KOR 
KORj?j^ ~ erroneously low KOR 

Results ; Previous perfonnaice has a significant impact on goal 
setting. Performance and KOR accounted for half of the goal variance. 
When performance effects were accoimted for, KOR also influences goals 
significantly. Correct KOR increased goal level significantly above 
that generated by no KOR, while incoB5>lete KOR increased goal level 
insignificantly, and ejTcoBous3y low KOR decreased performance below 
the level associated with no KOR. 
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D'Ajnbrosio, J. A. The effects of differential reinforcers and social 
class on performance • Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Indiana 
University, 1969- Dissertation Abstracts International , ^969* 
30(3-B), 131*6-13^*7. 

Subject : The purpose of this study was to empirically detennine 
the effects of verbal-positive, non-verbal positive, verbal -negative 
and non-verbal negative reinforcement on a discrimination task with 
four aad one-half to six and one-half year old middle and lower cl4ss 
Caucasian children. There were 15 children in each groijqp; a total 
of 120 children participated. 

Methods : Subjects were from U 1/2 to 6 1/2 years old of lower 
and middle class. They were assigned to groups receiving one type of 
reinforcement mentioned above. The task was a raarble^-dropping task. 

Results : It was found that verbal -negative reinforcement produced 
the greatest number of correct responses for both the lower and middle 
class children. It was also found that negative reinforcement produced 
a significantly slower rate of response than positive reinforcement. 
There was no difference between the verbal and non-verbal positive 
groups for either socioeconomic class. 

It was conclxxded that it is clear that the motivation to avoid 
disapproval is quite strong for both lower and middle class children. 
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The Fort Ord Merit-Reward System . William ?.. Datel (from iinpiil)lishee 
technical reports) 

Fort Ord, in 1969, bepian ccntinrency management program in Amy 
basic combat training, which has nov been extended to other areas and 
services (Coast Guard Academy, USN training). 

ReviewG behaviorism, operant conditionlnc^, continfency ir.anageinent--briefly . 

"...it was assuned that if the consequences ensuing frcan the recruit's 
behavior could be formally programmed and systematically applied, the 
recruit would better learn and perform those behaviors required of him 
and would be more satisfied as a result of experiencing that what he 
accoi^lishes counts" (p. U). 

Initially identified consequences with incentive value (rejected avoidance 
conditionin/?;) . 

Stronf^est incentives had to do with tine-off pri\'ileg€s and promo- 
tion: adopted for MRS. 

Cash awards had high ratings but reiirarded as unfeasible. 
*Meir«»ntos or ceremonies recorr.izing individual achievements were 
less powerful motivators. 

•Rewards allocated on proup basis hart lesser incentive priority than 
those allocated on an individual basis. 

(Based on survey of basic trainees near end of first 8 weeks training.) 

Uses merits based on performance as secondary reinforcers (token econoiry). 
Problem in defining expected performance; translation into behaviors 
of "skilled in fundai:ientals of soldierj'". . . 

Determined: a) what behaviors to reinforce, b) how much reinforcement 
to allocate to each behavior and c) performnnce criteria, through 
Judgments of conmanders and drill sergeants and trial/error construc- 
tion of reinforcement schedules. 

Made some privileges "more expensive" than others; somethinp: for 
everyone but more for better perf omcrs . 
Also dealt with problems of: 

a) credible bookkeeping/accounting procedure 

b) cormnmicating rxiles of system to participants 

c) orienting and training operators to execute system 

d) developing methods to monitor quality control... 

(a) [above]. . .began with individual pimch-card with color-coded merit 
fields; at week's end card merit totals transferred to master 
platoon log; at "cash-in" time (weekly) subject decided to spend 
merits on a privilege or save them for later higher-order 
privilege. Log also used to tally total merits for training cycle 
and top 3^% of merit-earners s^ere promoted to F-2 rajik. 

But this was unwieldy for instructors and card-punching 
didn't "conform to drill sergeant's image" — so they usert a 
platoon roster method where each subject's merit earnings 
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Tlie Fort Ord Msrit-Reward Systen Continued 

by activity performed, are entered and posted daily on 
platoon bvaietin "board . —worked better, nore natural! 
note that this is public reinforcement. 

(b) Post regulation directed implementing of T'RS and p;ave guidance to unit 
cofflmanders. "Drill Ser^^eant's Manual for the MRS," and "Soldier 
Handbook for MFS" 

Set forth rationale, specifies activities, pives 7>erforraance 
criteria, defines privilef^es, lists merits needed for each 
privilege . . . 

(c) MRS shifts locus of power from personal reward/punishinent decisions of 
the drill sergeant and embodies power in formalized set of rules~- 
but drill sergeant is the key to success; must no longer be father- 
surrogate, but gC'Cd interpreter of sjster. vith given potivutional 
elements . 

better trainee— drill sergeant relationship; changes drill 
sergeant funtion to coach and technician. 

(reminiscent of Buckeye-leaves — another CM. reward systen!) 

(d) Weekly "fterit-Feward Status Report" filed with HQ includes average 
number of rcerits earned by platoon and activity and number and kind 
of rewards taken, plus section of coinpany cammander's open-ended 

-observations— used to detect problems in operation. 

Morale assessed each two week intervals by (anonymous) Multiple 
Affect Adjective Check List (mark which of 132 words describe 
"mood state" during past week ) . 
company mean scores, and base trend over tine. 

At four week intervals subjects con^Jlete "Company F^aluation 
Inventory" assessing three areas—fidelity of MRS administration, 
living and training conditions, attitude toward UPA 
BrigadeAattalion HQ get qualitative and quantitative results. 

Another quality control/communication vehicle, now in operation in 
all IJSATC commands is the "Company Trainee Council"— meet biweekly 
con^rised of company commander, first sergeant, senior drill 
sergeant, and two trainee representatives (selected by peers) from 
each platoon — very effective .... 

Also monitor traditional criteria fet least by company) 
changeable and unchangeable attrition 

Basic Rifle Harkmanship, Physical Combat Proficiency Test, 

and comprehensive end-of-cycle final exam— performance indicators, 
company's average scores, percentage trainees failing, 
percentage showing up for tests. 

Synthesize measures in Unit Analysis Report— covers the four areas- 
Morale, Administration, Attrition, Performance 
^ Regarded by commanders as cog^rehensive managerial tool. 



The Fort Ord Merit-Reward System— Continued 



Singjle statement of MRS effects: 

1) Since 1970 MAACL scores have gained 8 points— implies "dramatic 
rise" and trainees like the MRS. 

2) Gradxial upward climb on CEI item measuring re-enlistment intention, 
(probably not a pure MRS effect) 

3) Attrition rate about k 1/2 percent but no pre-MRS rate for 
comparison. 

U) Performance (BRM and PCPT) "have held up well" despite cut-back 

to five day training? week. 
5) Drill sergeant opinion on efficacy of MRS is "strongly divided."— 

depends on experience (those of greater than 18 months experience 

as drill sergeants favored MRS 5/3; those less than 18 months, 

opposed it 5/1). 

MRS effects contaminated by simultaneous innovations at Fort Ord, e.g.. 
Accelerated Training Program, Experimental Volunteer Amy Training Program, 
etc. -f-'v ' . ' - . ...... . .,. , s>..- . 
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I^tel, W. E. and Legters, L. J. "Hie psycholdgy of the Army recruit. 
Paper read at the Americ&n Medical Association Convention, 
Chicago, 1970. 

Subject : In the introduction the authors argue that there is no 
point a*id it is destroying to harass recruits during hasic training. 
They argue that it is best to develop systems to change the reinforce- 
ment contingencies that inplnge on trainees. The aim was to develop 
a behavior engineering system similar to a token ec<moBsy to: 

1) reduce the psychological cost of basic trcdning, 

2) close the gap between a general culture which treasures 
individualism and a military subculture which values ccmfonaity, and 

3) encourage drill sergeants to instruct, not re-train. 

Methods : 

1) 1000 trainees rated 200 i^inforcers as to frequency and affect. 

2) Their results showed few positive and a majority of negative 
rein forcers . 

3) Lack of privacy, training duties etc., were not perceived as 
aversive (only neutral). 

h) Training methods and organizational controls were perceived 
avers ively. 

5) Eeing given time off was the highest ranked incentive. 
They then set up a merit-reward system (token economy) in which soldiers 
were given a merit card which was punched to allocate merit points for 
meritable behaviors. 

Results: 1) Although they do not produce any data It is argued 
that the program was a success (i.e., trainee on the system performed 
better, had better attitudes and evaluated basic training better- better 
that what?). There is no formal control; only their own previous 
experience. 2) The problems they met were hinged around the new 
behaviors needed of drill sergeants (i.e., monitor, evaluate and record) 
and also resistance by administrators. 3) The program also tended to 
force commanders to increase training goals clarity. 
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Datel, William E. and Legters, L. J. Reinforcement measurement in a 
social system. The Journal of Biological Psycholo^ , XII, 1, 
1971, 33-38. ^ ^ 

Subject : This study sought to identify and quantify the existent 
rein forcers in Aray basic combat training. 

Methods : Obtained ratinf:s (1-T scale) of events' motivational 
value and the events' frequer.cy cf occurrence. 

Results ; Personal autonojiQT, possibility of contact with family 
members and friends, and ten^orary respite from training received the 
highest incentive ratings. Individual recognition, promotion, 
engraved mementos of achievement, and cash rewards also received 
high incentive ratings but not as high as those mentioned earlier. 
Events having to do with group recognition or group exercise of a 
priviledge were weaker incentives. 
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Davison, D. C. Some demographic arci atUtudinal concomitants of the 

perceived reward value of classroom reinf orconent : An application 
of Newcomb»s balance theory. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Illinois, 196?. Dissertation Abstracts . 1968, 
28(8-A), 3016-3017. 



Subject: The sttidy examined the significance students attached to 
certain acts and behaviors of teachers which are intended to reinforce 
student b^avior in the classroom. This was studied in relation to the 
students' attitudes toward the teacher dispensing the reinforcement, in 
relation to how they perceived their friends would regard the reinforce- 
ment, and in relation to their sex and social class backgrounds. 

Methods ; 256 ei^th grade boys and girls responded to a question- 
naire consisting of acts of behavior engaged in ty teachers xAich are 
intended to reinforce student behavior in the classroc«a. The items 
themselves were COTiposed by 77 ei^th graders not included in the sample 
of 256. Each subject was asked to respond to each statement by indicating 
\Aat his feeling would be if certain teadiers actually engaged in tiiose 
behaviors. He was asked to indicate his response on a five point scale. 

Subjects responded urcier two teacher referent conditions, separated 
by one week. In one teacher condition, they were instructed to respond 
to the questionnaire as if the teacher were a " lUted " teacher and in 
the second as if the teacher were a "disliked" teacher. 

They also completed a questionnaire indicating how they felt their 
friends would regard the reinforcing acts of the same two teachers 
engaged in the behaviors with respect to them. 

Results ? 1) Subjects attached more significance to both positive 
and negative reinforcement dispensed by liked teachers than ty disliked . 
teachers. 2) There was a posiUve relationship between the si^ficance 
students attached to both positive and negative reinforcement arri the 
significance they perceived that their friends would attach to it. 
3) Subjects from the upper social class attached less significance to the 
positive reinforcement than did subjects from the middle social class. 
Lower social class subjects were intermediate between middle areJ upper 
social class subjects in the significance they attached to the positive 
reinforceraent and did not differ significantly- from either of them. There 
were no social class differences in the significance attached to negative 
reinforcement, Boys attached more significance to the positive rein- 
forcement than did girls. There was no sex difference in the significance 
attached to negative reinforcement. 5) Subjects from the lower social 
class attached more value to material reinforcers than did subjects from 
the upper social clasc. mddle social class subjects were intermediate 
between -upper and lower social class subjects in the value they attached 
to the material reinfcrcers and did not differ significantly from either 
of them. 
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Deci, E. L. Effects of externally mediated rewards on intrinsic 

motivation. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology. 1071 
18, 105-115- ^ 

Subject: This research investigated the effects of external rewards 
cm intrinsic motivation. 

Methods: 2k undergraduate subjects ilP. experimental and 12 control 
subjects) participated in three one-hour sessions in which they were 
instructed to work on a puzzle Experimental and control subjects worked 
on the puzzle in the first session, but in the second session experimental 
subjects were paid one dollar for each solution while controls were not. 
Both groups worked without pay in the third session. The above experinent 
was replicated using verbal reinforcement end positive feedback in Pta^e 2. 

Results ; The introduction of external rewards in the second session 
(money) for experimental subjects resulted in an increase in motivation as 
measured by tine spent solving; the puzzle. In the third session with 
rewards renoved, motivation dropped to a level considerable lower than 
during the first session. 

When verbal reinforcement and positive feedback were used as 
external rewards, the subjects' intrinsic motivation increased relative 
to nonrewarded subjects . Money works to buy off the subjects' intrinsic 
motivation and cause him to reevaluate the task, while social reinforce- 
nent does not. 
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Deci, Edvard Intrinsic xcotivation, extrinsic reinforcement, and 
inequity, Joumal of Personality and Social Psychology , 19TC» 
Z2, 113-120. 

Subject: This study investigated the effects of money and verbal 
reinforcement on intrinsic motivation and also inwstigated the effect 
of inequity of reward by overpaying subjects • 

Methods : Subjects were assigned to one of six conditicms: 

1. not rewarded 

2* rewarded with money after first session 

3« rewarded with money after second session 

U. rewarded with verbal reinforcement 

5. rewarded with money and verbal praise after first session 

6. rewarded with money and verbal praise after second session 

Results : Verbal reinforcement increased intrinsic motivation for 
only nale subjects. Overpayments of laoney did lead to increased perfor- 
mance in accordance to equity theory predictions. 
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Delahanty, Three aspects of nonverbal coranimi cation in the interview. 
Personnel Journal , 1970 (SeptJ, Vol, 1*9 (9)* T5T-759. 

r>u by] ec t : This article is concerned with three relevant aspects 
of nonverbal consmunication that play such a major role that they reinforce, 
contradict, or neutralize the spoKen word in the interview. 

Conclusions: 

1. Gestures — The gesture, or posture, facial expression, and other 
bodily movements, are the most obvious of the nonverbal aspects of 
communication • 

2. Space — Four distance zones were identified: intimate (up to l8 inches), 
oersonal (1 1/2 to h feet), social (U to 12 feet), and public 

|)eyond 12 feet). Greater openness and honesty are associated with 
personal distance while more fonml interaction occurs in the 
social range. 

3. Time — The time allotted to an interview {^nd the delay of an interview 
xr.Qy increase the vaitinf person's anxiety. 

Cuch nonverbal dimensions as gestures, space, and time form part of the 
message that is communicated in the interview. 
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DiJames, D. D. The effect of three classes of reinforcement in 

verbal operant conditioning. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Southern California, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts 
International , 1970, 31 (?-A), 61*1. 

Subylect : The main purposes of the study vere the following: 

a) to determine whether verbsd operant conditioning techniques 
would lead uo an increased acquisition of verbali'sations connotating 
anxiety . 

b) whether a differential rate of acquisition would result 
laxder three different classes of reinforcement. 

c) Wi^ether generalizations of the conditioned responses 
connoting anxiety would transfer to "core anxiety'' and be i^uiifest 
in an operational measure of feeling in Children's Manifest Anxiety 
Scale . 

As a supplementary interest, the findings were examined to 
determine whether a differential rate of conditioning (acquisition) 
between lower'* and "higher" 10 groups occurred. 

Methods ; Uo subjects were randcmily assigned among four groups . 
of ten subjects each* Group I was reinforced by "approval;" group 
II by "reflection," groixp III by "interpretation" and group IV 
(control) was not reinforced* 

Results: It was found that the application of verbal reinforcing 
stimuli was significantly related to the increasing freqtiency of 
emitted verbal responses which have come to acquire a negative 
connotation in this culture. It was also found that different types 
of verbal reinforcement have a differential reinforcing influence 
upon the rate of acquisitions of verbalizations connotating anxiety. 
There was no significant relationship between the verbal operant 
conditioning of verbalizations connotating anxiety and the level of 
'core anxiety." No significant differences occtirred between "lower" 
and "higher" IC^ subjects in acquisition rate of the verbal operant 
criterion response. 
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Ihistin, R, Trained clients as reinforcers of counselor behavior. 

Journal of Cons\ilting and Clinical Psychology . 1971, 37(3), 351-35^. 



Subject and Itethods ; "Shis is an exceedingiy siiaple study. 
Confederates were coached to act as counseling clients. They were 
trained to verbally reinforce statements emitted by the counselor, which 
indicated "understanding? Dustin also trained the clients to be able 
to discriininate understanding from nonunderstanding statements. 

Results: Counselors who were reinforced for emitting "understandirie-" 
statements increased the frequency with which th^ used them. 
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Eai^lin, R. G. An exuerimental study of the effect of positive, 

negative, and no verbal reinforcers on assigned leaders in eight- 
member decision making groups. Dissertation Abstracts International . 
Dec, 1970, Order no. 70-23, 82U. 

Subject: This research studied the behaviors of assigned leaders 
vho received differential reinforcers while participating in the 
solving of a problem by group consensus. 

Methods ; 112 males and 112 female subjects were placed in 28 
groups of eight members each. Three subjects from each of the 21 experi- 
mental groups were randomly chosen as leaders, ^on leaders were instructed 
to treat each leader differently: one leader received positive verbal 
reinforcers; one received negative verbal reinforcers; or no specific 
reinforcers. 

Results: A significant difference was found between no specific 
reinforcement and all other conditions. 
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Hisenber/ser, R. In there a deprivution-satiation function for social 
approval? PsycholoFical Biaietin , 1970, TH, 255-275. 

Subject ; This is a review article which is concerned with the 
replicability and interpretation of Gervirtz- Baer (1950) findings that 
the reinforcement efficacy of social approval is decreased by its 
prior presentation and increased by its prior withholding. A large 
niiffiber of studies have successfully replicated this finding using choic 
neasures of instrumental performance. Studies using rate or duration 
measures however, have yielded weak and inconsistent effects. The 
article points out that these studies have been characterized by 
methodological deficiencies \/hich make the interpretation of their 
results highly equivocal. Consequently it is not yet clear what effect 
the deprivation-satiation operations have upon rate and duration of 
approval-reinforced perfoniance. A large number of additional studies 
are reviewed which further suggest that changes in approval-contingent 
perfonaance resulting from the deprivation-satiation phenomenon can 
not be attributed to changes in general sensory deprivation , general 
drive level , or cue properties of approval conmtents (non-contingent 
approval prior to test situation may lead to expectation that approval 
will continue to be administered on an unsystematic bases). 

The review concludes that the withholding and presentation of 
approval alters the motivation for obtaining appro- •!. 
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Elliott, T. tl. The effect of stealing behavior of reinforced statements 
of honesty. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of 
""^Mississippi, 1971. Dissertation Abstracts International . 1971t 
32(1-B). 556. 



SuWectj The study investigated the effect on stealing behavior of 
reinforcement for the reading of statements extolling honesty. 

Methods ; A same-subjects design was used in which the sub^Jects were' 
five adolescent males. They were given repeated opportunities to steal 
cigarettes while working on a saarblersorting task. A baseline condition 
in lAiich subjects were reinforced for reading statements unrelated to 
honesty was followed liy the treataent condition in lAiich subjects were^ 
reinforced for reading statements extolling honesty. The baseline condi-^ 
tion was then reinstated and was followed by a return to the honesty i 
training. 

Results; No reliable control of stealing was demonstrated. 
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EndOj.G, T. Social drive or arousal. A test of two theories of social 

isolatiort. Jot^rnal of Experimental Child Pgrchology , 1968 , 6, 6l-?4, 



Subject; The purpose of the study was to further e2q>lore the social 
drive versus arousal hypothesis of the increased effectiveness of social 
reinforcers following isolation on a conditioning task. The specific 
hypotheses tested were as follows: 

a) If isolation produces a social drive, then following isolation there 
Mill be an increase in the effectiveness of social reinforcers for isolated 
subjects but not for nonisolated subjects. Further, tiiere will be no 
change in the reinforcer efficacy of nonsocial reinforcers for isolated 
subjects as cocipared to nonisolated subjects. 

b) If isolation produces arousal, then following isolation, isolated 
subjects will learn faster than nonisolated subjects regardless of the 
reinforcers. 

The study was also designed specifically to exatnine the role of the 
social class (middle cla; s ax^ lower class) , along with experimenter diff- 
erences, and sex of subje- * ■« as variables with respect to the two theories 
in question, / 

Hethods : 96 children, an even number from both the middle and lower 
classes, were used as subjc ;ts in a 2 (Reinforcers: verbal praise versus 
nonverbal light or buzzer) x 2 (Social Class: middle and low) x 
2 (Experimenters) x 2 (Sex) x 2 '(isolation (12 minutes) or fJo Isolation]* 
The task was a two-choice probability learning game which consisted of ' 
one of two decks of cards, each deck having sixty cards. 

Re stats : The Social Drive Hodel predicted the behavior of middle 
class subjects (increased effectiveness of social reinforcers), but 
neither the Social Drive Model nor the Arousal Hypothesis were accurate 
in their predictions of the behavior of lower class subjects. 
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Evans, J. R» Relationships of psychological differentiation, emotional 
distance from reir forcing agent, emotional arousal, and responsive- 
ness to social reinforcement, Unpiiblished doctoral dissertation* 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 1969. Dissertation Abstracts 
. International. 1970, 3l(l-B) • ^11-412. 



Subject: The study investigated the possible relationships between 
responsiveness to positive social reinforcement (RSR) and the person- 
ality variables of psychological differentiation, emotional distance from 
the reinforcing agent, and emotional arousal. 

Methods ; Responsiveness to social reinforcement (RSR) was defined 
as the amovmt of time subjects willingly spent at a boring marble- 
dropping task for vblch he was given attention and verbal approval 
accojding to a fixed interval reinforcouent schedule* Psychological 
differentiation, emotional distance and emotional arousal were defined 
by scores on the ChiHren»s Sabedded Figures Test (CEFT). 184 subjects 
(ten year old boys) were randomly assigned to two groups. The data for 
each group was analyzed separately in order to provide a "quasi- 
replication" of the study. Correlation ratios and product mcanent 
coefficients of correlation were computed between all variables, 
and multiple linear regression procedures were used to test for the inter- 
action of intelligence with all significant relation^ps obtained, and 
to calculate multiple regression coefficients for the prediction of 
responsiveness to social reinforcement. The reinforcing ag^t in 
Group I was male; Group II, female. 

Results ; No significant correlation ratios were found, A signifi- 
cant correlation of -.21 was found for Group I between RSR and emotional 
arousal of subject upon initial contact with the experiaont^. A 
similar correlation (.21) was obtained for Group I between CEFT and 
drop in PSI (Palmer Sweat Index) during the marble-dropping task. In 
Group I only the initial PSI measure of arousal contributed to the 
prediction of RSR in a multiple regression equation. No significant 
correlations were found for Group II. 
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Perreira, J, R. Promoting attentive behavior through application of 

positive reinforcement procedures, l^published doctoral disserta- 
tion. Stanford University, 1969. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national . 1970, 30(8-A). 3275-3276. 

3ub,iect ; The study investigated tha effects of positive reiiiforce- 
aent for attentive behavior upon students who evidenced low rates of 
such behavior. 

Methods ; Bxperiaental subjects, identified as low in attentive 
behavior, were reinforced in the form of checkmarks for attentive 
behavior (exchangeable for prjjsary reinforcers) dispensed bjjr the teadier 
on a fixed interval-ratio basis (twenty minute intervals, morning 
sessions, seven week period). Active control teachers were encouraged 
to apply a wide variety of techniques in order to increase attentive 
behavior among the subjects identified in their classrooms. There was 
also a nonactive contirol teacher group. 

Results : B^cperimental subjects significantly increased attentive 
behavior over controls at the end of the ejqperimental period, but not at 
mid-stucly and follow-up periods. 

Teachers rated the experimental subjects significantly higher in 
attentive behavior and si^ficantJy lower in distractibill^ at the 
mid-point and end of the eJCperJiaent, but not at the foHow-iq) period. 
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Field, T. W. , Simpkins, W. S. , Browne, R. K. , and Rich, P. Identifying 
patterns of teacher behavior frcm student evaluations. Journal of 
Applied Psychology , 1971 , 55, . 

Subject : Multiple discriminant analysis was applied to student, 
perceptions of teachers with the purpose of (a) identifying patterns of 
'teaching behavior by which students are able to differentiate most clearly 
among a'group of teachers, and (b) obtaining the relative standings of 
teachers on these patterns . 

Methods : Questionnaire of l8 items was administered to 57 Ss who 
were taking a course taught by five different teachers . 

Res- " ""^! Discriminant F\irrtion 1. (50.7^ variance) described a 
teacher-^ ^ent rapport pattern (rapport, interaction, feedback). 

Discriminant Function 2. i2h.3% variance) described a skillful and 
stimulating instructional technique. 

Discriminant Function 3- (l5.7f^ variance) described a feedback 
dijiiens ion . 
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Fielding, V, J. Effects of social reinforcement on children's rate of 
verbalisation. Unpi^hlished doctoral dissertation. University of 
Missouri, 1968 . dissertation Abstracts , 1969. 29(8~A). 2317-2516 « . 



SMb.iect ; The purpose of the stiidy was to investigate l^e effects of 
social reinforcement on diildren's verbal responses to twelve stimulus 
pictures presented over fotir sessions. 

Methods: 72 subjects were selected from gradvjs 2, and 6 matched 
on the variables of grade level, sex and verbal ability, and then randomly 
assigned to one of three groups, Eadj subject was asjked to respoixi 
verbally to a set of twelve stimulus pictures presente<^ in a series of 
three pictures over four sessions. Responses to the first picture 
served as a base rate measure. Treatment for the eiqserimental groups 
began with the second stimulus picture. 

Treatment conditions were as follows; 1) Fixed Interval Group - 
Subjects received reinforcment ("good" or "fine" or "all ri^t" or 
"mm-hflHo") each fifteen second intervali 2) Ratio Interval Group - Subjects 
received reinforcement after ten seconds of accumulated verbalization? 
and 3) Control Group - Subjects ware not reinforced. 

A gain score measure of change in response rate between the base 
period and the treatment period was derived and was used as the outcome 
measure for statistical comparisons between groups, grsdes and sessions. 

Results i There were no significant differences between grades or 
groups nor were there significant interactions betweai these effects and 
the sessions variable. The sessions effect was significant (and it was 
concluded that this demonstrated task satiation). 
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Finch, A, J, Direct and vicarious delivery of social and monetary 
reinforcers. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of 
Al^abajna, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts International , 1911^ 
31. (10«B>^ 625^^. 

Subject ; The study investigated the effect of direct and 
vicarious delivery of social and monetary reinforcers on imitative 
responses. 

Methods t 32 males and 32 females were randcmly assigned to one 
of four groups with delivery of reinforcement (direct or vicarious) and 
type of reinforcer (social or uonetary), varied. Each subject vas 
exposed to three periods as follows: 1) First Imitation Control period 
when neither model nor observer received reinforcement » 2) Treatment 
period when either social or monetary reinforcers were delivered 
vicariously or directly, and 3) Second Imitation Control period when 
neither model nor observer received reinforcement, 

Restxlts : Three hypotheses were confirmed: l) Observers in the 
direct monetary reinforcement Kroup exhibited siffiificantly more 
imitative responses than observers in the vicarious monetary reinforce-* 
ment group; 2) Observers in the direct social reinforcement group 
exhibited significantly more imitative responses than those in the 
vicarious social reinforcement group; and 3) Observers in the vicarious 
social reinforcement group tended to emit significantly more imitative 
responses than those in the vicarious monetary reinforcement group. 
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FXtz, R, J. The differential effects of praise and censure on serial 
learning as dependent on locus of control and field dependency. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. The Catholic University of 
America, 1970. 



Sub.iect : The general idea was to assess the commimality betwee« the 
concepts of field dependence (FD) and locus of control (external JSC/ and 
internal Jl^)» It was hypothesized that ED and EC ireiividuals would be 
more affected by external social reini'orcement than field independents 
(FX) and IC individuals. In addition, a) FD and EC would respond better 
to praise and vjorse to censure than PT and IC, and b) EC and ED would be 
more attentive to cues of a social nature than FI or IC. 

Methods ; Subjects were 120 male high school juniors and were 
divided into the following three experimental groups matdied for IQ: 
a) praise and one chip for. correct answer, b) censure with one chip 
removed for x-n^-ong answer, and c) control (no reinforcement). 

Results i The design was a 2 x 3 analysis of variance. Field 
dependence had fewer errors imder censure than ei"Uier praise or control. 
Internal control had fewer errors irnder control than either under censure 
or praise conditions. Field dependence and locus of control did not 
correlate. The raeraoiy variables vrere mostly not significant. 
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Flanders, J. P. and Thistlethwaite , D. L. Effects of vicarious 
reinforcement, verbalization, and task difficulty upon 
imitation. Proceedinf^s , % Annual Convention of the American 
Psyhological Association, l^^^*^. 

Subject: This study varied vicarious reinforcement, task 
difficulty and the de^,ree of verbalization by the model. It vas 
hypothesized that: 1) verbalization would increase imitation under 
vicarious reinforcement but have no effect under a no reinforcement 
condition and 2) under the no reinforcement condition the imitation 
effect shoiild be as frequent as expected if it were a random event. 

( Methods : Subjects were 100, 11-13 year old boys, in 2U cells 
ina2x2x2x3 analysis of variance. They do not report the 
fourth factor. The factors were as follows: a) Subjects were told 
that the model's behavior was either correct or no feedback, b) the 
model either verbalized or did not verbalize his choice, and c) easy- 
hard task. The task was a discrimination one. After the experiment 
sub.lects were asked what cue the mode] made use of on the discrSnination 
task. Also the depree of imitation was measured. "Hius the two main 
variables were attentiveness and imitation. 

Results ! 1) Subjects in verbalization condition comprehended 

the model's solution to a greater dep-ree than in the no verbalization 

condition (p < .03). 

, 2) Greater comprehension resulted from the easier 

task (p < .01). 

3) Gubjects in the verbalization condition imitated 

more (p < .01). 

h) Verbalization had no effect upon imitation for 
subjects in the no reinforcement condition (p < .001). 

5) Subjects in the non-reinforcement condition imitated 
at higher than chance level . 
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Flynn, John T, and Morgan* James H. A methodological study of the 

effectiveness of programmed instruction throu^ analysis of learner 
characteristics* 



Subject: The authors argue that periiaps programed instruction (PI) 
and re«».ilar classroom methods are differentially effective for different 
people* This would explain why some research indicates tho superiority 
of PI vdiile others do not. This stiidy is basically a methodological 
demonstration of the technique of co-variating out moderator variables 
which might affect receptivity to PI. 

Methods ; There were 96 subjects in six geometry classes in a Kew 
Jersey public school. The design of the study is shown in the diagram 
below. 




n - 16 













An analysis of variance co-variance statistically controlling IQ and 
pretest achievonent was run. 



Results: Programmed instruction was not superior to regular 
instruction. Student adilevement did not differ over anjdety levels. 
Finally, there was no interaction between anxiety and instruction method. 
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Fox, S. F. Social reinforcement effects as a function of utility and 
expectancy. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Wayne State 
University, 1969. Dissertation Abstracts International , 1971 » 
32 (5-B), 2983-298U. 

Subject ; Goal of study was to determine the conditions under 
which a discrepancy between reinforcement baseline and reward inputs 
lead to discrep»*..cy reducing strategies. Strategies were assumed to 
be a function of reinforcement value and the direction of the discrepant 
input. Research desifmed to demonstrate that previous studies failed 
to consider subjective differences in value which the stimulation may 
have for the subject. 

Methods: 100 fifth and sixth prade girls were given a ^teasure o_f 
Preferred Source of Reinforcement (author's) i.e., greatest and least 
preference for women as reinforcers were those with the 50 highest and 
50 lowest scores. This was the measure of reinforcement value 
(RV). Ten high and ten low RV's were randomly assigned to each 
experimental and control condition: l) positive discrepancy, 2) non- 
discrepant, 3) negative discrepancy, k) SQ% control and 5) 20^ control. 
They hypotheses were as follows: I) When RV is high, the negative 
discrepancy effect will occur (subject will emit more responses in order 
to increase the reward input) and II) When RV is low, the positive 
discrepancy effect will occur (subject will reduce responding in order 
to diminish reward inputs). 

Task Involved subject selecting one of three matching threads as 
the ''best" match for each of 130 fabrics. 

Results : l) Under negative discrepfmcy conditions, high RV's 
conditioned significantly more than low RV's or subject in a non- 
discrepant condition. 

2) Under positive discrepancy conditions, high RV's 
conait.ior.'^d sigf.ificantly more than lev PV's although the difference 
between them was less than in the negative discrepancy conc»ition. 

Hypothesis I is supported; Hypothesis II is partially suppor'.^-u . 
The principal finding; in regard to disparity reducing strategies 
that subjects are not necessarily baseline oriented, as consistency- 
seeking principles would predict. While the subject is activated to 
respond by an input of stimulation which is discrepant from his expectancy 
baseline, the form of the response (i.e., consistency-seeking vs. approval- 
seeking) is a function of a complex interaction between the direction 
of the discrepancy and the value of the stimulation. 
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Frase, L. T. Kffects of incentive variables and type of adjunct 

question upon text learning;* Journal of Educational Psychology ^ 
1971. 62(2). 3T1-3T5- 

Subject ; The study tested the follovinip; hypotheses: A) Informing 
subjects that they will be rewarded (vith money) for recallintr. a 
reading will lead to hip,her recall when subjects are informed before 
reading when compared with subjects inforned after reading^ and B) 
Subjects with incentive will more easily pick up cues elicited by 
adjunct questions based on the readinp. 

Methods: Subjects were 1*8 underrraduate students, paid for 
their participation. The desippi varied: 

1* t>pe of adjunct question a) inferential, or 

b) factual 

2* incentive level a) money incentive 

b) no money incentive 

3. the incentive was off€?red 

either a) before reading 

b) after reading ^ 



Subjects were assi^ed to one condition and read three short passages. 
Each passage was preceded by adjunct questions which were to be 
answered by the passage. After the reading was finished, subjects were 
to write down all that they could rene^ber about the reading* The 
adjunct questions were either factual or inferential. The basic 
dependent variables included the depree of factual or inferential 
recall as well as the number of adjunct questions answered correctly. 

Results ; 1) \^en the incentive condition preceded the reading, 
subjects made more correct answers to adjunct questions than when 
the incentive condition was presented after the reading (p < .05). 
2) ''Inferential" adjunct ctuf^stlons led to more recall than the "fact^^ 
questions (p < .001). 3) Incentiv^^ infcmation before reading led to 
higher recall levels (p < •O'^S). 
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Friedman, P., and Bowers, N. D. Student imitation of a rewarding 
teacher's verbal style as a funtion of sex and grade level. 
Journal of Educational Psychology , 19T1, 62, (6), 

Subject: The study looked at imitation behaviors in a naturalistic 
setting (the classroom) . The general idea was to determine whether 
a teacher's classroom discourse would serve as a model for pupils when 
they interacted with peers . 

Method s t Subjects were ten classes with ten different teachers 
at each of the preschool, kindergarten and grade one levels. There 
was a total N « 60 boys, 60 girls. 

Observation was carried out using the OScARUV on both teachers 
and pupils 1 Categorizing verbal statements in four classes yield: 

a) considering 

b) supporting Judged positive reinforcers 

c) approving 

d) non-substance 

By summing the total frequency of occurrence of the four classes and 
dividing by the total verbal record yielded an index of frequency 
of reinforcement . 

Results. : The analysis concentrated on the six highest teacher 
ratios for each grade. Each category of verbal behavior was used as 
dependent measures with sex and grade level being the independent 
variables yielding a 2 x 3 ANOVA. 

1. First graders imitated more than either preschoolers or 

Kindergarteners (p < .01). 

2. Girls generally imitated more (p < .05) than boys. 

3. Girls who were older were more imitative than boys who were 
yotmger (interaction sex x grade p < .05). 
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Pry, C. L., Hopkins, J. R., and Hoge, P. Triads in minimal social 
situations. Journal of Social Psychology , 1970, 80, 37-1*2. 

Subject: The study investigated the performance of subjects in 
social situations vhere each subject had some direct influence in a 
triad situation over the reinforcements directed to both the other 
members of the triad. He could reward or not reward one subject, 
and punish or not punish the other. The effects of information were 
also examined with a Minimal Social Situation (MMS) condition (minimal 
information was provided about the true social nature of the task), an 
Informed Social Situation (ISS) condition (informed of the social 
nature of the task), and a Leader Social Situation (LSS) condition 
(only the leader. was informed of the social nattire of the task). 
Performance and iurprovement in performance with practice were predicted 
to be best in the Informed Condition and worst in the Minimal Condition. 

Methods : ihh male college subjects performed in triads in a 
two choice, minimal social situation which allowed each subject some 
direct influence over the reinforcements delivered to both the other 
triad members. Performance was examined over five successive blocks 
of 30 triads each. 

Results ; A significant main effect was found for information 
(MSS, ISS, and LSS). The ISS group performed best, as predicted; 
but the LSS group performed least well, rather than between the ISS 
and MSS group as had been predicted. The information as to the 
social nature of the situation improved overall performance in the 
ISS grotqj, but, when only one subject was given this information, 
overall performance was depressed (LSS-group). However, only those 
two groups improved with practice, and it seems that information was 
associated with iuiprovenent . 
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FUjitani, S. Subcultural differences in instrumental preference for 

reinforcers. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Utah, 
1969. Dissertation Abstracts. 1969, 29(10-A), 3^59. 



Subject ? The study investigated the effects of ethnic group, socio- 
economic status (SES) , and age on relative preferences for three reinforcers 
- verbal praise, pennies and candy. 

Methods 8 Subiects were preschool and second grade boys from two 
SES (middle class ^c/and lower class JlCj) within two imerican subcultural 
groups, European descent and Mexican descent. Five subjects in each of 
two age levels, with each cultural group and class, required a total of 
kO children in a 2(Ethnic group) x 2(Social class) x 2Cage) x 3(Reiiiforcer) 
X 3(Session) design. 

Procedure involved a multiple schedule with three coaiponents idiich 
occurred in an irregular order. Each component differed in that only one 
of the three reinforcers (verbal praise, pennies, and candy) was available 
during a coiaponent. Each cot^onent had a pictorial subject associated 
with it representing the available reinforcer. The subject could terminate 
a component ly not responding for four seconds. Of «ix dependent variables 
analyzed, the measure of the total number of each reinforcer accumulated 
per session was found to be the most sensitive and relevant to the present 
escperiment. 

Results ; No ethnic difference in preference for reinforcers was 
found. The IKJ diildren preferred candy more than LC subjects, responded 
to pennies and candy about equally, ar^ showed greater preference for 
pennies than for verbal praise, LC children, on the other hand, showed a 
greater preference for pennies than for candy, aM preferred both to 
verbal reinforcement. Second grade children received more pennies than 
preschool children and more pennies than candy. Preschool children were 
only sli^tly (nonsignificantly) hi^er in preference for candy than 
second grade children. This finding was due to the fact that the 
preschool subjects received almost as mar^ pennies as candy, thus depres- 
sing the level of the candy score to that of the second graders. Preschool 
children also received more candy and pennies than verbal reinforcement. 

The low preference for verbal reinforcanent may be related to the 
use of a taped voice, which has been found in previous studies to lose 
its reinforcing property rapidly. 
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Gal'braith ^ J, and Cunminps^ L. L. An einpirical investigation of the 

motivational determinants of task performance: , Interactive effects 
between instrumentality-valence and motivation-ability • Orc^anizational 
Behavior and Humgm rerfonnajice , 19^7, 2, 237-257- 

Subject : This study sought to operational! Ee and test two components 
of a motivational model thought to be useful in the explanation of productivity 
variations aanong operative v;orkers. 

Methods : 32 workers in a heavy equipment manufacturing plant were 
measured in terms of productivity valence ♦ instrumentality, and ego 
involvement - 

Results ; General support was obtained for the interaction between 
motivation and ability. The findings supported Vroom's model of the 
interactive effects of valence and instrumentality in determining motivation. 
The authors suggest three conditions necessary f^or a component of the 
organizational reward system to exert a sifjiificant and predictable Impact 
on employee behavior: 

1) the reward must be desired by the employee — i.e., it must possess 
positive valence in the employee's preference ordering; 2) the employee 
must perceive that variations in his performance level will lead to 
variations in the amount of reward received — i.e., perceived instrumentality 
must be significantly different from zero; and 3) given 1 and 2, the 
technology, union contract, and other environmental factors constraining 
the effectiveness of the reward system must be such that the organization 
can vary the magnitude of the reward component sufficiently to e\noke 
variations in employee behavior # 
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Gardner, David M. and Rowland, Kendrith M. A self -tailored approach to 
incentives. Personnel Jom-nal« November, 1970, ^9(11), 907-912. 



Subject: T!t\o purpose of this article is to explore scsne of the 
assuxsptions made, point out their fallacies and suggest some ways in 
xjhich a typical incentive program for salesmen can be modified and 
improved. 

Results ; The following are faulty assumptions that are often made 
about salesmen: 1) A salesman is an economic man; 2) All salesmen can 
be treated in a standardized fashion; and 3) A man*s reaction to an 
opportunity to maximize his economic gain will be constant over time. 

Personal environmental factors whi<di affect behavior are 1) level 
of aspiration, 2) need for prestige and status, an^ 3) reference group. 

According to the law of diminishing returns, e can anticipate over 
time dijainishing returns from the use of the same reward. It seems 
logical to allow each salesman to tailor or select his own incentive 
program from a wide assortment of incentive plans. The saleaaan is more 
likely to work for an incentive he has chosen and that is consistent 
with his perceptions of an equitable reward ^stera. 




5 

Hoiirly employees improve outputs with increased responsibility, 

Genersa Electric Personnel Research Bulletin . No. 10, January, 1973. 

Subject ; This report describes a major change that was made in 
the way the jobs of a group of hourly ea^loyees were structured with 
regard to decision-making responsibilities in order to make the Jobs 
i&ore interesting and challenging, and to increase productivity and 
quality of outputs. 

Methods : A group of 12 operators who performed welding and related 
operations was offered the option of restructuring of procedures, so 
that the group would have alriost complete responsibility for all of the? 
planning, scheduling, and control functions, including oiai^ functions 
which had been performed by salaried specialists. Leadership would 
be provided from within the group — the foreman would no longer be their 
boss, but would be designated as a "welding consultant" to them. 

Restilts : The men showed enthusiasm for their work and cooperative 
attitudes toward management. Quality of work increased substantially. 
The prices the men themselves have set on their Jobs have generally 
been no higher, and often a little lower than prices set by time study 
specialists who have analyzed the Job independently. 
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Gillev, I!. M. Kffects cf vicarious verbal stimili on conr^itioning 
of hostile ind neutral verbs. T he Journa l of Pnychcloey, IW, 

fubject: The "t-r.rsic roal of thir study was to determine vhether a 
suhject wiio has n»ceived prior social r<>inforc'?inpnt will find ^t'ture 
social reinforcement not ar de£?irablf» and i^otivatinfr as sub.lectr, vith 
r.o rrior social rein^orceri^-nt . '^e specific ain was to observe whether 
the* vicarious aimlnistraticn cf praise or criticiGm would affect behfivior 
on ft conditioning': task. 

Methods: Gub.lects were 9<^ fenale, underrraUuate studentc , 
divided into l8 treatment conditions (i.e., 3 Kinds of experimenter 
actions toward a confederate in a pre-tas!:; 3 conditions of verbal 
stimuli during the task proper; 2 critical response classes 3 x 3 x - 1»; 

such that n = 5. , ^ , / * 

Subjects and confederate were told the nature of the task ^sentence 
completion). However before they started, experinenter rerinded confederate 
that she had volunteered to toXe an I.Q. test. Confederate was put in 
one of three conditions as follows: a) she war, praised after each subtest 
of the I.Q., b) she was censured after each subtest and c) neutral-no 
consents made on her behaviors. After these, each subject perfonned 
the task which consisted of making a sentence usinf^ either a hostile 
or a neutral verb written on cards. Confederates were programned to 
elicit critical response (i.e.. chose hostile or neutral verb to 
construct a sentence) in a predeternined sequence. The following 
three conditions were built in: a) confederate ^ras praised for a 
critical response, and the subject was not, b) confederate never received 
reinforcement, while the subject received no reinforcement for ^(lalf 
1-20, and then received positive praise for trials 21-100, and c) neither 
subject nor confederate were praised. * 

Results : 1) Subjects increased the number of critical verbs 
over trials ,~2) subjects who had been vicariously reinforced (via con- 
federate) and who had also been reinforced during the task used more 
critical verbs than the subjects who had not or had been negatively 
reinforced vicariously. 
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Goldsnith, A. F. The effects of verbal incentive, race and sex of 

examiner on digit symbol performance of Negro males and fanales* 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation^ The City University of New Yorkt 
1969. Dissertation Abstracts International , 1970, 30(9-3), ^370^ 
i^371. 



Subject : The study investigated the effects of verbal incentive, 
race, and sex of examiner on digit symbol performance of male and f^aala 
Wegroes. 

Methods: 240 subjects were enrolled in a special compensatory 
education program at City University (all blacks). Each subject was 
randomly assigned to one of four examiners^ as follows; 1) Negro male, 
2) Negro female, 3) White male , and 4) White f^ale; and to one of three 
incentive groups - 1) praise, 2) reproof, ca* 3) control. 

The major dependent variable in the study was digit-^^ymbol perfor-- 
mance- Three measures of the dop^dent variable were obtained l^r 1) 
score before incentive was administered, 2) score after incentive was 
administered, and 3) the score signifVirtg the difference between these 
two measxires. 

Results : Results indicated that race of the examiner alone was not 
a significant factor for performance of eithw male or female subjects. 
However, examiner *s sex was important in that the highest performance 
level was achieved v^en t^e sex of the examiner was the same as the 
subject *s» For the incentive conditions, male subjects performed best 
in the praise condition, but there was no significance between reproof 
and control conditions. Female subjects performed best under praise, 
then reproof, and lowest uxrfer control. 

With interaction of all t^ree variables considered, males had the 
highest performance with a Negro male exiaminer under praise, and females 
had the hi^est performance with a white female examiner under praise. 
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Cioldstein, M, K. Behavior rate change in marriages: Training wives to 
modify husbands? bdiavior. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 1971. 
Cornell University. Dissertation Abstracts International , 1971, 
32(1-B). 559. 



Subject: The study attempted to clarify the use of behavioral 
modification methods for treating marital complaints. A set of contin- 
gencies was devised stressing positive social reinforcement for prosocial 
behavior arei no response for disturbing behavior, 

Hethods ; Ten subject wives were trained to ascertain the rate of a 
response their husbands exhibited at home which they (the wives) wished 
to alter. The wives were then instructed to systematically ©siploy 
selective social reinforcements upon the occurrence of the desired 
response in tiieir husbands. Recording of behavior rates was continued 
tiiroughout the experiment are?, when necessary, contingencies were altered 
to achieve change. 

Results ; A tiBse series analysis suggested that significant change 
in response rate was achieved in eight of the ten cases and combining the 
independent probabilities of occurrence resulted in p <,001 for the 
experiment as a vrtiole. Follow-up study several months after the experi- 
ment revealed that satisfactoxy change had continued in six out of seven 
Cases. 
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Gosclewskl, F« W. The effect of expectancy reinforcement on arithmetic 
achleveanent, seXf-conoept, and peer^group status of el^aentary 
school children. tJnpul^shed doctoral dissertation. Kent State 
University, 1970. Dissertation A33stracts International , 1970, 
31(5-A). 2179-2180. 



Subject: The purpose of the study was to investigate vbether a 
specific procedure of expectancr^ reinforcement applied by parents and /or 
teachers would result in inQjroved arithmetic achievement, self-concept, 
and peer-group status among male fourth grade children. 

Methods : 96 boys were randomly selected from t^oso for vhom their 
parents had indicated a desire to have their sons participate in the 
study. The three treatment conditions were as follows: 1) Parent- 
Teacher Reinforcement (PTR) and Parent-Teacher Reinforcement - Control 
(PTR-C) /subjects receiving parent and teacher expectancy reinforcement 
and the in-class control subjects); 2) Parent Reinforcement (PR) and Hi- 
Control (PRrC) /subjects receiving parent expectancy reinforcement and 
the in-class control subjects/; and 3) Teacher Reinforcement (TR) and 
TR-Control (TR-C) /subjects receiving teacher eaqjectancy reinforcament 
and the in-class control subjects/. 

PTR and PR parents and PTR and TR teachers were instructed to 
reinforce their respective treatment subjects' performance in arithmetic 
in excess of what was in fact achieved. All control subjects (PTR-C, PR- 
C, and TR-C) and PR treatment subjects wore assumed to be receiving the 
usual parental reactions. The study was twelve weeks in duration. 

Results ; The results indicate no iu^jrovement of arithmetic achieve- 
ment, self -concept, or peer-group status. It s^ppears, according to the 
author^ that the conscious c<»nra\inication of a false expectancy, in the 
sense of the self-fulfilling prophecy, may be coxmter-influenced or 
niillified by the actual expectancy held by the communicator. 
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Ctourley, M. H. The effects of individual counseling » (ttomo fsiuidance, 
and verbal reinforcement on the academic progress of under- 
achievers. tinpublished doctoral dissertation. University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill» 19T0. 

Subject : The aim was to employ and contrast three uiethods to 
improve academic standing of imderachievers. 

Methods: Subjects were U8 ninth grade imder achievers and U8 
eleventh gi^de imderachievers . The four treatment groups were: 

a) non-directive individual counseling 

b) group guidance 

c) verbal reinforcement 

d) control 

Standard scholastic aptitude tests administer/fd in pretest. Treatment 
lasted 18 weeks after which an equivalent form of the ap1;itUde test 
and study habits and attitude scales were administered. 

Results : 1) The achievement criteria were all not significant 
for treatments or grade levels. 2) Non-directive therapy was effective 
in improving study habits and attitudes whereas others were not. 
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Goyen, J. D., and Lyle^ J. Effects of incentives upon retarded and 
nonaail readers on a visual-associate leaminp task. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psycholofy , 1971, 11(2)^ 2Tl*-2S0. 

Subject ; The basic idea was to determine whether social incentives 
are nore effective vith people wno have been historicallj'' deprived of 
social incentives as cox^pared to people who are used to social incentives. 
The populations consisted of retarded and non-retarded readers ♦ \mder the 
-^assuroption that nornals probably *^et mor^ positive social incentives than 
retardates. 

Methods: Subjects were 28 retarded and 28 normal readers in 
primary schools. Subjects were to learn which two geometric shapes went 
together. Children were given two trials runs (practice). In the learning 
trials (six trials) the experimenter showed which figures went together - 
After each learning trial a test trial followed in which one figure 
was randomly presented and the subject had to pick the other member of the 
pair from among six choices of figures. The nonincentive treatjnent 
involvfrd no response at all by the experiinentcr . The incentive cc«idi- 
tions offered money, knowledge of results (good after correct response) 
and verbal encouragement to iinprove. Therefore, the design was a 2 x 2 
ANOVA (retarded nomal, incentive-nonincentive) . 

Results : l) Incentive conditions yielded better performance over 
six trials (p < .001). 2) Teaming rate was faster with incentives 
(p < .001). 3) There was no si^^irxcant difference between retarded 
and normal readers on task. ^) Inhere was no significant difference 
between retarded and normal readers on rate of learning. 5) TJo overall 
interaction (i.e., retarded did not respond better to incentives than 
normals) . 
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Graen. G. Instrumentality theory of work motivation: Cme experimental 

results and suggested modifications. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1969. 53 (?), 1-25. 

Su"b1ect: The author proposed an extension of Vrooia's model, i.e., 
work role attraction depends upon the attraction (preference) for various 
role outcones and the perceived instnBsentallty relationship "between the 
work role and the various role outcomes. A person's work role satisfaction 
is predicted from his perceived work role attraction. 

Methods : 169 female subjects were hired for a texnporary .loh and 
assigned randomly to one of three treatments: a) a condition where 
favorable feedback of high achievement was perceived to be contingent 
upon effective performance, b) a condition where subjects received 
an outcome of money which was not contingent upon effective performance, 
and c) a control condition where --ibjects received neither achievement 
feedback nor money. 

Results ; 1) Data confirmed that the eonsequencp of receiving m 
outcome following the attainn^nt of the work role of a particular Job 
increases the perceived instrumentality of that work role for the 
attainment of like outcomes. Instrumentalities can be responsive to 
actual experience rather than being independent of the external 
environment. 2) The achievement feedback group showed higher satisfaction 
than the control group with the role outcomes, achievement feedback, 
and recognition, and the money group showed higher satisfaction than the 
cc-:irol group with the role outcome of salary. 3) The consequence 
of receiving a role outcome contingent upon the role of effective 
performer is an increase in the perceived instrumentality between that 
role and like role outcomes. Instrumentalities are responsive to actual 
contingencies and are not independent of the organizational climate. 
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Graubard, P. S. Use of indigonous grouping as the reinforcing agent in . 
teaching disturbed delinquents to learn. Proceedings . 75th Annual 
Convention, American Psychological Association, 1968, 3, 6l>6l'!f, 



Subject: The author argues that contemporaiy teaching has taken the 
form of a process \iy which the teacher attempts to win the child over to 
the societal norms and values. The problem is that often acc^^tanco of 
societal norms implies separation from group norms. Teachers use the 
"artichoke'' technique i^ich involves peeling people away fl-om the grovsp 
one at a time. This method has met only minimal success because the 
range of incentives available to teachers is narrow and because the grt>up 
offers mai^y more advantages than the societal or school norms. 

Methods; The strategjr proposed involved the use of group dynamics, 
i.e., manipulations such that the groups will allow members to learn. By 
this method, a Preraack system was used (making hi^ probability 
behaviors contingent on low probability ones) in which individuals in a 
group were rewarded only if one and all members of the group performed 
their obligations (».g., learned) . Subjects were disturbed delinquents. 

Results; Subjects under the group system a.) showed substantial 
decrements in antisocial acts and b) performed better on programmed tasks. 
The control was a typical individual reinforcement ^stem. 
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Griflltt, W. and Quay, P. "Object" evaliiation and conditioned affect. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality , 1969. ^, 1-6. 



Subjgct: Tests of the hypotheses growing out of the reinforcement 
model of evaluative re^onses ar« conducted in two experiments. In the 
first experiment, sxibjects received positive or negative reinforcements 
from one individual (human-responsible_/^7) in th« presence of a second 
individual (human-not ^Responsible ^M/) and evaluation (attraction) 
ratings of HR and HNR were obtained from subjects. It was hypothosiaed 
that attracUon toward both HR and HKR would be a positive funcUon of 
the proportion of positive reinforcements received ty the subject. It 
was also hypothesized that differential evaluative responses given to 
nonhuman-nonresponsible ffSMj stimuli would be a positive function of 
differential positive or negative reinforcement associated with each. 

Methods ; Subjects were ^ male azxl female students from introduc- 
tive psychology courses. Each subject evaluated a "stooge" «ho was simply 
pxasent during reinforc«iient or a stooge who presented rolnforcem^t 
(creativity judgments) to the subject for his responses (stories) to TAT 
pictures. It was a 2(reinf orcement j negative - one or two evaluative 
rating after each response; positive - ^ght or nine evaluative rating 
after eadi response) x 2( stimulus object: human-responsibla; nonhuman- 
responsible) • 

The second experiment was conducted in a manner similar to the 
first except evaluation of specific TAT picttures constituted the test data. 

Results : Evaluation of both condederates (HR and HNR) was found to 
be a positive function of the proportion of positive reinforcements 
associated with each. It was also found that nonhuman stimuli associated 
with reinforcem^t is also a direct function of the positiveness of 
stimulus conditions associated with each. 
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Guilford, Joan S. Group treatment versus individ^oal initiative in the 
cessation of smoking. Journal of Applied Psychology . 1972, 56, 



Subject J This study a) evaluated the effectiveness of a group 
treatment approach in enabling smokers i^ho volunteered to try to give up 
the habit to do so for six months, pM b) described the personal charac- 
teristics of smokers succeeded in quitting as compared with those who 
tried and failed. 

Methods ; 173 subjects attended group treatment sessions commonly 
knotm as the Five Day Plan, vdiile a comparable group of 175 smokers 
received no treatment. 

Results ; Differences in success rates favored the treated group but 
were attributable to differences of response according to subject sex. 
I'lales were unaffected by treatment, as a group. 
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Haaf, R. A. The rational zero point on incentive-oYiJect preference 
scales: A developiaental study. Developmen tal Psycholofry, 1971, 
5 (3), 537. 

Subject: The study was desipried to locate a rational zero point 
for incentive-object preference scales, in order that absolute 
preference values mipht be estimnted (instead of relative preference 
values). One purpose was to distinguish between objects with positive 
and negative absolute value; the second was to determine the extent 
to which absolute values vary for subjects of different ages. 

Methods r Garaple was composed of three af;^ groups (each had 
20 males and 20 females): kindergarten, second and fourth Rrade. 
Subjects made paired-comparison and preference Judgments of ten 
incentive objects. Four were single objects (bubble gum, chicklets, 
candy corn and dried lima beans) and six were composite objects 
(made of two objects in combination). Four sets of "Case V (?) 
scale values were calculated, one for each age group and one for the 
total sample of 120 subjects. These relative values were then used to 
determine the rational ori^;in for each scale. The rational orip:in 
was defined as the point with respect to which the sum of the two 
single object scale values equals the value of the corresponding^ 
composite object. Six estimates of the zero point were available, one 
for each composite. The average was used to conpute absolute values 
for each scale. 

Results : Significant levels of intra-subject consistency atid of 
inter-sub J ect agreement within each subcrotg) and consonant with previous 
research, the relative preferences were similar across a^e groups. 
With reference to the rational origin: three of the objects were 
positive valued in all subgroups and one (the value of the beans) was 
negative. Absolute value of bubble gum and of chicklets increasea 
with subject's age. Results emphasize need for careful selection of 
incentive objects— an object of low relative value may be negative 
in absolute value and thus constitute an innocuous level of punishment 
rather than a low level of reward. 
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Haaf» R. A., Feldstein, J. H. and Witryol, L. A developmental 

study of children's incentive-object preferences. DevelopBiental 
Psychology , 1970, 3 5 ?T5. 

Hubject ; The purpose of the study was to t^xplore the problems 
of consistency and agreement in children's paired comparison preference 
Jud^-ents of incentive objects. It also atteinpted to determine the extent 
to which preferences arc affected by differences in school prade level 
and sex. 

f'fethods : Kindergarten, second and fourth grade children made 
paired comparison preference Judgments of IP incentive objects. Ten 
sets of Case V scale values were calculated, one for the total sample 
of 120 subjects and three sets for each of the three grade-level 
sub-groups as follows: one for male subjects; one for female subjects 
and one based on subjects of both sexes. 

Results : Nom^ of the subjects were inconsistent in ridcinn: the 
preference Judgments supporting the assumption that a subject's 
Judgments provide a reliable representation of his preference hierarchy* 
Findings demonstrate that there was agreement between subjects 
regardless of how the sarnie was subdivided for the computation of 
scale values • Agreernent in all groups was as high with the total 
sftpij^le scale as with the subgroup scale* Relative preferences of these 
subjects can be represented most parsimonously by a single set of scale 
values based on the total sample. Three clusters cf objects appraised 
from this scale were as follows: 

High Values: bubllegum, rat fink charm 

Intermediate Values: penny, balloon, marble, chicklet, candy com, 

plastic com and M & M candy 
Low Values: paper clip, lock washer and lima bean 
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Hall. R. 7«, Panyan, Z,, Rabon, D. and Broden, Instructing 

beginning teachers in reinforcement procedures «hich improve 
classroom control. Journal of Applied Beha^rioral Analysis , 1968 



Subject ; Three case studies were used to demonstrate how begin- 
ning and inexperienced teachers could be trained to use reinforcements 
to control classroom behaviors. 

Case 1 - Students and the teacher were observed repeatedly in spots of 
ten seconds by two independent observers. Pupils were assigned an K 
rating for disruptive bkiavior and an S for nondisnqjtive bshavior. 
The class rate of m/S (disruptive/nor^isruptive ratio within a ten 
second observation interval) was or First, the teadier 

changed the seating arrangements and wrote assignments on the board. 
This approach did not effect the li/S ratio very much. Secondly, the 
teacher was instructed to praise study behavior. The disruptive level 
then dropped well below baseline. Mext, t^e teacher was instructed 
to reduce negative coOTients. This measure had no effects on the K/S 
ratio bqyond the iu^rovanent already recorded. Finally, ty reversing 
(i.e., no more praise for a while), IJ/S returned to baseline. With 
the reint reduction of reinforcement the N'/S improved, uhXch ^owed 
that the contingencies were effective and not just a random evait. 
Spot checking as far as five months later showed maintained results. 

Case 2 - This case was similar to Case 1 except that the iiaprovement 
in study behavior was not deemed satisfactory yet. At this point, 
the teacher was asked to introduce a well liked game and to make 
participation in the game contingent upon improved study behaviors. 
Study behaviors increased greatly. An unplanned reversal (teacher 
cancelled the game and read stories) caused a relapse into inappro- 
priate baseline behavior. Reinstatement of the game produced a return 
to appropriate actions by pupils. 

Case 3 - This case was the same as Case 1 and again the increase in 
study behavior after increasing reinforcement was judged unsatisfactory, 
A "reversed Scanlon Plan" was used by which any disruptive actions 
by any member of the class ccaistituted a penalty. A penalty was a 
chalk mark which rftpresented cutting recess by ten seconds for each 
disruption. Twenty-four violations resulted in no break. This was 
effective and the disruptive behavior dropped to tolerable levels. 
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Hamilton, D. L., Thompson, J. J., and VJhite, A. M. Role awarenesf? 

and intentions in observational learninft;. Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology , 19T0, l6(ii), 689-(^9^- 

Subject ; The study investigated the importance of awareness in 
observational learning. It was hypothesized that subjects who a) observed 
models reinforced for correct responses in a verbal conditioning 
experir^nt and b) verbalized the relationahip between the model's 
response and reinforcement would subsequently show greater change in 
their own performance than woiild either subjects who observed 
laodels reinforced for correct responses, but did not verbalize 
the response reinforcement continf^ency , or subjects who observed 
verbal conditioning sessions in which no ire in for cements were administered 
to the models. 

Methods: 3T college irales observed confederates In a verbal 
conditioning experitient. The experimenter either gave social 
reinforcement (mmn-hinm) whenever a confederate used a critical 
word category (models-reinforced condition) or gave no reinforcements 
at all (models-not-reinforced condition) • Preobservation and post 
observation of subject perfonnance on a task similar to that for 
which confederates were or were not reinforced was assessed. 

Results: Significant changes in performance were found only for 
those subjects in the models-reinforced condition who a) were aware of 
the contingency between models* responses and experimenter's reinforce- 
ments, and b) expressed a positive intention to imitate the model's 
behavior • 
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Hansen^ J. C, Niland, T. M., and Zani, L. P. Model reinforcement in 
group co\inseling with eleinenta)^ school children. Personnel and 
Guidance Journal , 19^9, ^7(8), T^l-7UU. 

Subject ; The study investigated the effectiveness of model 
reinforcement and reinforcement groups counseling vith elementary school 
children using sociometric status as a criterion. It was hypothesized 
that low sociometric students in the model reinforcement groups would 
increase in social acceptance more than the low sociometric students in 
counseling groups all without adequate social irodels. It was also 
hypothesized that t)oth cotinseling groups would make significantly 
more gains in social acceptance than students receiving no counseling. 

Methods : l8 low sociometric students experienced group counseling 
with sociometric stars included as models (six groups); l8 others 
experienced group counseling with all low sociometric students (three 
groups); and a control group met for an activity period. The counselors 
followed a socisd learning theory or behavioral approach in conducting 
the reinforcement groups. The interviews were semi-structured ♦ focusing 
discussion on the reading material and personal experiences with the 
counselor reinforcing ideas, insights, and siiggestions relevant to 
acceptable social behavior. 

Results : Findings indicate that low sociometric students in the 
model reinforcement groups made significantly more gain in social 
acceptance than either those receiving counseling without models or 
the control groups. The findings suggest that models in group counseling 
serve to strengthen learning about social behavior. Models who are 
socially successful appear to be more effective reinforcers than Just a 
counselor and other low sociometric students. A two month follow-up 
showed the sociometric gains were retained. 
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Hapkie;d.cz, W. G, The application of contingency manag^ent teciiniques 
to the teaching of teachers. Paper presented at the Midwestern 
Psychological Association Convention, Clevelajfid, 1972, 



Subject: The general aim of this study was to contrast a variant 
of the contingency management tedinique in education to the typical 
le<!tur©-exaia system using a different population (other than iiinier- 
graduates) and with a new dependent measiire. 

The contingency management tedinique of teaching (developed by 
Keller, 1968) inchides the following features; (1) student progress at 
their own pace, (2) masteiy of one unit is a requisite for progression 
to the ne:ct unit, (3) infrojuent lectiires, scheduled as a function of 
need, (k) behavioral objectives set, and (5) piroctors used to test, 
provide knowledge of results, tutoring, etc. Ferster (1968) elaborated 
on Keller by adding an interview in which one student tested another 
student who hsd read up on the material. This interview was given 
orally. 

Finally, subjects were told what performance level was reqixired 
for any grade level (A, B, etc.) and subjects were free to chose what- 
ever performance level they wanted. 

Methods ; Subjects were graduate students. The study was run 
over three quarters (n = ^6, 3^, and respectively). The first and 
third terms served as experiiaental, while the second tern was a contx^l 
condition. In the first terra, students served as interviewers and 
interviewees, and instructors graded and provided knowledge of results 
on tests. Second terra subjects got the same material as in the first 
quarter, but via a lecture and grades were determined by exams Third 
term subjects returned to the contingenQr management, but more 
advanced students served as proctors and interviewers and they graded 
and provided feedback. 

Results : The findings were as follows: 1) Using the final scores 
on the course as the dependent measure, the experimental classes did 
better than control (p <.01), but non significant between experimental 
treatments; 2) Classes in the experimental rated their classes more 
favorably (p <.05), but non significant between ejqperimentsj 3) There 
was no significance between stud^ts ratings of classes one and three* 
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Hartup, W, and Coates, B. Imitation of a peer as a function of rein 
forceiaent from the peer group and rewardingness of the model. 
Caiild Developments 196?, 38 (^) . IOO3-IOI6. 



Subject ; The study tested the hypothesis that the effect of 
6X530 sure to rewarding peer models, as compared to nonrewarding models, 
depends on the subject »s general history of reinforcement from the peer 
group. 

Methods ; 56 nursery school children were selected as subjects. The 
design consisted of a 2(Frequency of reinforcement from peers- frequent 
or infrequent) x 2(Ret^a«aing peer model versus Konrewarding peer model) • 
Subjects observed a peer model who had previously given them frequent or 
infrequent reinforcements. The behavior modeled was a series of altru- 
istic acts of giving rewaixis to some other person. 

Results ; Subjects exposed to an altruistic p«er model displayed 
significantly more altruiaa than subjects not exposed to a model. It 
was also found that subjects ^*o had a history of frequent reinforcement 
from their peers imitated a rewarding model significantly more than a 
nonrewarding model; on the other hand, children who received infrequent 
reinforcement from peers imitated nonrewarding peers significantly more 
than rewarding peers. 
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Hartup, W. W,, Glaser, J, A, and Oiarleswor-Ui, R, peer reinforcement 
and socioraetric status. Child Sevelopment . 1967, 38(4), 1017-1024, 



Subject: The basic goal was to study the iaipact of the dispensing 
or withholding of positive and negative reinforcers by children as a 
function of their peer-detemined socioiaetric status. The hypotheses 
tested were as follotfs: 1) Social acceptance is related positive3y to the 
degree of positive reinforcement dispensed to peer group but is not 
related to the frequently of negative reinforcement; 2) Social rejection 
related positively to the degree of negative areinforcement dispensed to 
peer group but not related to frequency of positive reinforcement; 3) A 
subject receives more positive reinforcement fr«a liked peers than disliked 
peers; and 4) A subject receives more negative reinforceraient from disliked 
peers than from liked ones. 

Ifethods ; Subjects were 32 four year olds in two nursery classes. 
Peer reinforcement was measured by observers over a five week period 
randomly selected throu^out the school year. Socioraetric status was 
determined by having each subject look at pictures of all other subjects 
and pick out three most and three least liked. 

Results J Correlational analysis was used as well as non-parametric 
sign tests. Subjects received more positive reinforcement from liked than 
disliked peers. There was no significant difference in negative and 
positive reinforcement from liked and disliked peers. Both liked and 
disliked peers produced more positive than negative reinforcements. 
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Haslao, W, B. The effect of apparent reward on behavior in certain 
problea-solving groups. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Bri^am Young University, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national. 1971, 31(7-A), 3638. 



Sub.iect ! The purpose of the study was to focus on changes in inter- 
personal behavior occurring after selective reinforceaent. 

Methods i Stmo orientations toward group processes were preassessed, 
and the sublets were placed into thiriy, three-person grotips containing 
a self-, an interaction-, and a task-oriented subject. All groups 
completed two problem-solving sessions. Visual reinforcanent was given 
to one subject in each experimental group during the second session. 
Subjects evaluated group perfonaance following eadi session. 

Results ; So changes occurred in the control groups in self- 
evaluation, leadership behavior, or quality or quantity of participation. 
Reinforced esqjerimental subjects were rated as showing more leadership 
behavior, and more and better responses, gxperimental interaction- 
oriented subjects tended to lower their self -evaluations when they wore 
not personally reinforced and when they observed reinforceaent of 
another subject. Task-oriented subjects appeared to lower the quality of 
their responses under these conditions, and task- and self -oriented 
subjects appeared to lower the qtiantity of their responses. 
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Hassett, I, D, P. The effects of type of reinforcer <m several lover- 
class ciatiLral groups. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
The University of Nev ffexico, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts 
International . 1971, 31 (lO-A), 5200. 

Subject: The examined hypothesis was that there would be signi- 
ficant differences between the reinforcer effectiveness of money, 
candy, personal praise, and praise that is directed to the subject's 
perfonaance for lower-class pre-school Anglo, Navaho, Spanish-Aiaerican 
and Black children. Reinforcers would be effective for Anglo and 
Spanish-American children in the following order: money, candy, with 
no difference between the two praise condititais. Reinforcers would be 
effective for Black and Navaho children in the following order: personal 
and perforaiance praise would be equally effective, followed by candy, 
then money. 

Methods : 72 subjects (half laales, half females) from each of the 
four lower-class cult\iral groups were randomly assigned to four 
reward conditions: mcajey, candy, i«rsonal pr^se and performance 
directed praise. Each subject was given a ten minute marble-dropping 
task, in which the third minute was designated as the baseline. During 
minutes U throu^ 10, two respcmse measures were derived for each 
ffubject: rate of response and a reinforcer effectiveness score « 
Data on both of these measures were subjected to an analysis of varianc"?. 

Results : Data In the Navaho poptaation were excluded because it 
was deemed invalid; most of the siibjects could not follow the directions. 
The predicted Culture x Reward interaction was not significant. It 
appeared, therefore, that lower-class meiribership rather than ciatural 
or racial factors influenced the uncminous response to the mterial 
reward conditions. The Reward condition on both response reasures was 
significant. Candy differed significantly from the three other reward 
conditions at the .01 level. At the .05 level, the greatest difference 
was between candy and performance praise. A Reward Ccmdition x Sex 
interaction was obtained — males responded more to the two praise 
conditions than did females. 
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Heilbnm, A. B» Perceived maternal chiH-rearijig experience and the 
effects of vicarious and direct reinforcement in males. Child 
Develoqaent . 1970, 41(1), 253-262. 



Sub.ieet ; The purpose of the study was to compare the effects of 
vicarious reinfbrtseai^nt with those of direct reinforcement and no 
reinforcement for late adolescent males of varying perceived maternal 
c^ild-rearing backgroud* !Diese locus of reinforcement effects were 
considered for l»th positive and negative reinforcement and for two 
dependent variables (achievement motivation and perceptual-motor perform- 
ance) • 

Methods ; Subjects wwo 176 males from undergraduate courses who 
volunteered to participate* Subjects were administered the Parent 
Attitude Research Instrument (PAHI) and the Par«it-Child Interaction 
Rating Scales. Subjects were ^ven a digit-symbol test prior and 
following one of the following three conditions: (1) Direct reinforce- 
ment - sublet reinforced in re^tmses to an angle discrimination task, 
(2) Vicarious reinforcemaat - subject watdaed other subjects reinforced 
for responses in task, and (3) no reinforcsasnt. 

Results t Expected vicarious and direct reinforcement effects upon 
adjievament motivation were found for hi^ contol/low nurturance and 
low control/low nurturance subjects but not for the hi^ nurturance 
grot^« Opposite direction interactions were found for the high control/ 
low nurturance and low control/higih nurturance gtovi^ i^en perceptual- 
motor performance change was considered. Positive and negative 
vicarious reinforcement effects were the most apparent in the hi^ 
control/low nurturance group j the low control/hlg^ nurturance group 
dfttonstrated the least eaq>ected effect of vicarious reinf orcoaent. 

^e study conclided that 1) the effects of vicarious reinforcement 
are related to perceived maternal-child reaidng ejcperience and 2) that 
perceived child-rearing reinforcement contingencies nay vary considerably- 
depending i^on the locus (direct versus vicarious) and quality (positive 
versus negative) of the reinforcenent* 
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Hdkaiat, H. and Lee, Y. B, Conditioning of aff active self-referonces as 
a function of semantic moaning of verbal reinforcers* Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology . 1970, 76, '!f27-433. 



Sjjbject: It was predicted that there would be a significant differ- 
once in the rates of verbal conditioning of afteotive self "references 
(ASR) with the thr€>e verbal reinforcers as follows: 'tema-hnaa", "^od" 
and »«wonderfuiy It was also predicted that a relationship exists between 
^e intensity of meaning rating of the verbal reinforcers «j Osgood's 
semantic differential scales (evaluative, potency and activity) and their 
efficacy in modif^g affective self -reference behavior in a quasi-struc- 
tural interview. 

Methods : 40 subjects were selected based on infrequent affective 
self-references made on a pretest. Subjects were "Wien randomly assigned 
to one of the four following groups: a) Siibjects received *»wonderftay 
contingent upon every affective self -reference (ASE) ; b) Subjects received 
"good" as a roinforcer of ASR's; c) Subjects received »%Baa-hnmi« as a 
r^nforcer of affective self reference responses; and d) Subjects received 
reinforcemwit randomly with "mma-ham" for IQ^ of their responses on a 
noncontingent basis. Prior to treatm^mts, subjects were given a S4saantic 
differential form and instructions and asked to rate some frequently used 
reinforcers (e.g., marvelous, good, great, uama-ham) on each of the three 
scales (evaluative, potency, activity). 

Results : The group reinforced with "wonderful" produced the hl^est 
and the one with "mnan-himn" the lowest fraqu^^ of self -references. The 
verbal reinforcer rated positively highest on Osgood's semantic differen- 
tial scales produced the strongest conditioning effect. Results suggest 
that classical conditionijig of meaning may underlie the establishment of 
rewaxxi value of verbal reinforcers, Osgood's semantic differ«itial scales 
are of considerable value in identifying the magnitude of verbal reinfor- 
cers in b^avior modification research and practice. 
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Hem 17 » M. P. Verbal ard nonverbal reinforcem^t combinations as 
related to {impulsive-reflective style of responding in priraaiy 
grade chiyren. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. The University 
of Texas ax Austin, 1969. Dissertation Abstracts International , 
1970, 30(12-B). 5675. 



Subject ; The study attempted to determine \diether response style 
(impulsive - reflective) was related to the effectiveness of reinforce- 
ment type (verbal - nonverbal) and/or reinforcement combination (reward 
- ptmishment). 

Kethods ; Subjects were divided into impulsive and reflective 
groups based upon a median split of the distribution on the Matching 
Familiar Figures task. Subjects from the iaipulsive and reflective 
groups were randomly assigned to one of six experimental groups yielding 
fifteen subjects per group (N - 180), Subjects were first grade males. 
Experimental treatments were as follows: 1) verbal reward ("ri^t") 
when subject was correct on a trial, 2) verbal punishment (''wrong") lAen 
subject was incorrect on a trial, 3) verbal rewaixi and punisJHoent 
( "ri^t" and "wrong"), k) nonverbal reward (penriy) , 5) nonverbal punish- 
ment (buzzer), and 6) nonverbal reward and punishment (penny and buzzer), 
TtiQ task was a discrimination learning task, 

Results ; Two main effects, response siyle (impulsive - rofloctivo) 
and reinforcement combination (reward - punishment) were significant. 
Overall, reflective subjects had fewer errors. Subjects* performance 
was poorest in the reward corditions and better on the punishment and 
reward and punishment conditions, Ko definitive conclusions could be 
reached concerning possible interaction effects between response style 
and effectiveness of reinforcers. 
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Herman, Steven H» and Tramontana, Joseph. Instructions and gvaip versus 
individual reinforcem^t in modifjring disruptive groi^ b^x^vior. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis . 1971, ^, 11>119. } i 



Sub.lect : The purpose of this study was to assess the effects of 
instructions, as well as groi^ and individual reinforceaaent contingencies, 
in Btodil^ying the l^avior of groups of subjects, 

Methods ; The subjects were Head Start children, 'mey were divided 
into two groiQjs with two males and one female in each group. 
Phases in Sxperiiaent 

1. Classroom baseline 

2. Escperimental room baseline 

3- Token training and reinforcement in experimental room 

^. Instructions acMed to reinforcement 

5« Return to baseline in ec^eriaental room 

6, Reinforcement and instructions in eo^rimental room 

7, Baseline in regular class 

8, Reinforcement and instxnictions in regular class 

9, Return to baseline in regular class 

Results ; Reinforc«aent conditions (groiq> or individual) did not 
produce differential effects. There was very little carry over from the 
csKperimental classroom to the regular classroom. 

The results suggest that a) the coai>ination of instructions and 
reinforcement is much more effective than either one of these alone, b) 
behavior diange is specific to the environmental ^ntdngencies, and o) 
the grottp reinforcement technique, whi(^ is isucih more easily iiQ)leinented» 
was at least as effective as ixidivldual reinforcement. 
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Hersen, M.and Greaves, S. T. Rorschach productivity as related to 
verbal reinforcement, Joiirnal of Personality Assessment , 1971t 
35(5) . ^36-^1. 



Sub.lect ; There is a tradition in personality assessment tgr whidi 
the number of responses to projective tediniques and tests is indicative 
of respondent characteristics ^^.n IQ, cou^julsive need for quantity, 
or productive capacity). The authors wondered whether the experimenter 
characteristics independent of subject diaracteri sties might affect this 
assumption. 

Methods ; Subjects were 100 male undergraduates. Four groups of 
subjects (n = 25) were drawn from the total based on scores on a test of 
verbal intelligence* such that aH groups ware about equal in verbal 
intelligence. The Rorschach was administered under one of the follo^^ing 
four conditions for each groigjj 1) continuous reinforcement (goal) after 
each response (CR); 2) reinforcement (go(^) after each human response (HR) : 
3) reinforcement aftw each animal iresponse (AR) ; and k) no reinforce- 
ment (control). 

"She experimenters then detemlned who in the saii$>les were aw^re of 
the contingencies and x<lho were not. 

Results t Findings were as follows! a) CR produced more total 
responses (p< ,05) ; b) IJR produced more human responses than control 
(p<:,005); c) HR aware produced more human responses than HR unaware 
(p<,005); and d) HR unaware were not significantly different from the 
control. This indicates that only when the person was aw^e did the 
conditioning work. The same findings resulted for the AR awares. 
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Hill, K. T. and Dusek, J. B. Children's achievement expectations as a 
function of social reinforcement, sex of subject and test anxiety. 
Child Development , 1969, 40(2), 9^1-551 » 



Subject : The study investigated whether the hypothesized tendency 
for social reinforcement to raise achiev«aent expectations of Hi^ Test 
Anxiety (HTA) subjects more than Low Test Anxiety (LTA) subjects are 
stronger following failure than success. 

Methods ; 24 eight and nine year old children of each sex and at 
low and hi^ levels of anxiety as measured by the Test Anxiety Sciile for 
Children (Nss96) were divided equaUy into six experimental groups according 
to the type of pretraining (success: easy puzzle, failtires difficult 
pxizzle, or no pretraining experience) and reinforcement condition (social 
reinforcement or nonreinforcement fr«a one or two males) in a subsequent 
angle-matching task. The subjects* achievement expectations were assessed 
prior to and following the experimental task. 

Results i Following social reinforcement, ojpectations increased, the 
effect being stronger for girls than boys. Following nonreinforcement, 
achieveraent expectation remained stable for both sexes. Initial achieve- 
ment expectations correlated negatively with test anxiety for girls, 
Oiange in achievement eoqsectations correlated positively with test anxiety 
for boys in the social reinforcement condition. The sex difference in the 
f ac* litating effects of social reinforcement on achievement e^q^ectations 
was considered as being part of a possible sex of subject ty sex of exper- 
imenter interaction. 
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Hill, K. T, and Stevenson, H. W. Effocliveness of social and visual 
reinforcement follovang social and nonsocial deprivation. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality . 1970, ^, 100-107. 



Subject: The study investigated the effects of verbal and visual 
reinforcement as well as social reinforcement following three kinds of 
pretrainJjig (Isolation - ainimal visual, auditory and social stijaulation; 
Film - viewed color film alone; and Satiation - viewed the film with an 
experimenter) • 

Methods ; Subjects were 128 boys and 128 girls from the ii;'st and 
second grades* In a loarble-dropping task following baseline « suojects 
received either supportive comments from the experimenter while 
present (Social reinTorcment) , supportive comments from the experimenter 
while out of the subjects sight (Verbal reinforcement), or the appear- 
ance of colored slides in the absence of the experimenter (Visual 
reinforcement) • 

Results ; Findings indicated the following: 

a) Baseline effects were found for sex of subject, sex of esqserimenter, 
and pret raining coisdition. ^ 

b) Change in performance from baseline was hi^er following isolation 
than satiation for boys under verbal reinforcement and girls tinder 
social reinforcement. 

c) Under visual reinforcement, change in performance for girls was 
fairest following isolation, intermediate in the film condition* 
and lowest following satiation, with the opposite effect for boys. 
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Hollander, E. K. The effects of various incentives on fifth and 

sixth grade inner-city children's performance of an arithmetic 
task. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, "nie American University, 
1968. 

Subject and Methods : The experimenter compared the effects of 
four types of reinforcements on children's performance of an arithmetic 
task. These four variables were: l) verbal praise, 2) verbal reproof, 
3) candy, and k) no reinforcement. His samples (n = 622) were from 
fifth and sixth grade classes about evenly split vith ref^ard to sex 
of subjects. All subjects vere administered 20 simple arithmetic 
problems. The experimenter then "graded" the test while the subjects 
were present, and then administered the following manipulations: 

Group 1 — ^were told that they had done well on first test and that they 

our^t to strive for even better scores (verbal praise). 
Group 2 — ^were told that they had done badly and needed to ij^ove (reproof). 
Group 3 — were told nothing (control). 

Group h — were promised candy bars if they improved on their first 

test perfom^nce . 
Then a second equivalent test was administered. 

Results : Analysis revealed: l) Candy rewards increased performance 
speed"^ 2) Verbal praise increased performance accuracy. 3) Older 
children responded better to praise than younger ones. 
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Hornbeck, F. W. Stiidies in forced COTipliance s IX. 

The efttects of deception, coomitiiient , and incentive cm attitude 
change produced by the writing of a counterattitudinal essay. 
Journal of Social Psychology , 1971. 83, 63-T2. 

Subject : The divergent findings concerning the relationship 
-T''^ — 'betveen the magnitude of incentive provided for the performance of 

countcrattitudinal acts and subsequent attitude change were discussed. 
There was an easphasis on the lack of specificity in dissonance—theoretical 
discussions of the nature of the psychological implications which arouse 
diescmance in this situation. 

The current study investigated the effects of deception, cornnitiaent , 
and incentive on attitude chani^. 

Methods: Jraior high school siibjects were used under one of eight 
conditltms defined by the variation of deception ( low ; subjects 
were told that experimenter's en^ioyer was interested in seeing what 
effect, if any, writing descriptions would have on their attitudes 
toward electronic music; high ; subjects were induced to write the 
descriptions by explaining that it is easier to write on only one side 
of a topic than on both and that some description in the (comterattitudinal) 
role were needed), copaaitinent ( low ; subjects did not supply their 
names and were told that the only person who would see the papers would 
be the experimenter's eB5>loyer; hi^ : subjects were asked to fill in 
their names on the essay form and were told that their descriptions 
would be used as part of a bulletin board display in a major corridor 
o^ their school), and incentive ($.25 vs. $1.50). Task was to write 
an essay on electronic music suggesting it is better than pop music. 

Results : Although previously recognized conditlwis for the 
production of cognitive dissonance were met In at least the high 
deception-high coaoaltment cells, subjects paid $1.50 evidenced more 
attitude change than those paid $.25 on an immediate post-test regardless 
of the level of deception and commitment. 
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Howell, M. A. Time off as a reward for productivity. Personnel 
Administration , Nov. -Dec., 1971, ^8-51. 

The author suggests that if the condition necessary for the 
emergence and satisfaction of higher level needs (self-actualization) can 
be assumed to he leisure, the amnagement implications are quite different 
from those derived from studies in human relations in industry, i.e., no 
degree of job restructuring will provide genuine opportimities for self- 
realisation. Creating the conditions for true autonoiEcr and for the 
opportunity for self-realiaation may require a new look at work incentives. 
Time itself can be an incentive when employees are encouraged to produce 
innovative solutions for accon^Jlishing the saree work more efficiently 
and are rewarded with the same pay for less working time. 

The use of greater time variations in industry would result in 
increasing einployment opportunity while decreasing individual working 
time. Both leisure and work would be more evenly^ distributed through 
the adiilt population. 

Time as an incentive, if tied as closely as possible to productivity, 
night be a vehicle for obtaining voluntary wage and price controls. 




Hxffijphries, J. M. and Stabler,* J. B. Probability learning of children 
as a function of method of stiumlus presentation, reinforcement 
contingencies, and incentive level. Journal of Genet ic Psychology, 
1969, llU, 167-170. 

Subject: In order to clarify earlier differences in results in 
experiments on level of incentive and children's probability learning, 
an experiment vas performed which varied method of presentation of 
stimuli (sxTiultaneous vs. successive), reinforcement contingencies 
(a reward for correctly predicting the low probability alternative vs. 
no reward for doing so) and level of incentive (low vs. high). 

^feth^Ls: 96 third grade subjects were, except for the restriction 
that equal numbers of boys and girls be assigned to each cell, randcmOy 
assigned to eight treatments. Th§ design was a 2 {stimuli: Simultaneous 
presentation of two decks of cards vs. Successive — presentation of one 
deck of cards) x 2 (reward or no reward) x 2 {high or low incentive 
marbles then traded for some small toy or ^ust feedback on their 
correct guesses). 

Results ; Children predicted the high probability alternative 
significantly more often \mder conditions of simultaneous presentation 
of stimuli and under conditions of no reward for predicting the low 
probability altemative. Trial effects were also reliable. A sequence 
analysis showed variable effects of reinforcement contingency on 
children* s predictions of the next particular stimuliis. Incentive 
.effects and incentive interactions were generally unreliable. Further 
"research will be needed in order to clarify the relationship between 
incentive level and children's probability learning. 
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Ingling, J* 0. H. The effects of factors associated vith the Tafel 
presentation technique in the operant conditioning of ^^rbal 
behavior • Unpublished doctoral dissertation. I^he Uni frsity of 
Rochester, 1968, Dissertation Abstracts. 1968, 29 (l-B), 359. 

Subject ; The study investigated the effects of factors associated 
vith Taffel card presentation tectuiique in verbal oj^rant conditioning • 

Methods ! 207 male and female underi^^aduates were assigned to one 
of four groups: (a) one group was required to construct sentences 
using the standard verbs but ending in object pix>nouns, (b) one group 
had the verb test nidified to incorporate a series of verbs relating 
to school activities, (c) one group ran itself using a tape recorder^ 
with no experimenter present, and (d) one group was run using nickels 
instead of good as the reinforcer. Data were mBlyzed for conditioning, 
awareness, position habit, pronomi preferences, response sequencing, 
total performance time, sentence length, and rate in words per minute • 

Results ; 

1) no conditioning obtained in any group except possibly the nickel 
group, in which 17 of the 30 subjects reached a criteria of five 
successive correct responses • 

2) approxiaaately half the subjects displayed awareness, but no 
experimental treatment had a differential effect on the occurrences 
of awareness. 

3) approximately 60% of the subjects displayed a significant 
tendency to prefer a particular one of the six position slots occupied 
by the pronoians. 

k) irrespective of reinforcement, subjects showed decided tendencies 
to favor the pronoun to avoid "you,^* and to use the other pronouns 
vith intermediate and similar frequency. 

5) a deliberate effort to induce subjects to give sequences of 
related sentences succeeded in producing more sentences of critical con- 
tent among the Story Sequence Group than among the rest of the sample, 
indicating the importance of the verb as a discriminant stimulus. 

6) the object pronoun variant of the task proved to be different 
frOTi the standard subject pronoun version vith respect to performance 
time, position habit, and pronoun preference* 

7) the effort to obtain conditioning using nickels as reinforcers 
vas notable for the reaction it generated in the subject's attitude 
towards the reinforcement • 

Results were interpreted as supporting the notion that the 
presentation technique is a very considerable deteminer of subject's 
respcmses in verbal conditioning. 
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Insko, C. A. and Cialdini, R. B. A test of three interpretations of 
attitudinal ver'baJ. teinforcenent. .lottygal of Personality and 
and Social Psycliology ^ 1969, 12, ; 353^3** 1. / • • ' 

Sub.lect ; l^e study tested some predictions of the hedonistic, 
informational and two-f&ctor interpretations of attitudjjial verbal 
reinforcement through the manipulation of the reinforcing stinmlus . 
"iSood" and "h\ih" were used as poteiitially reinforcing stimuli. 
According to the nedonistic interpretation t: 3 ri^-^rard or appetitive 
value of "good" motivates suhjeets to oaKe the * correct" resp<ajses. 
The informational interpretation sug^sts that "good" infonus the 
subject of the interviewer *s point cf view and a aissiple confonaity 
effect follows, /Hhe tvo factor interpretation jug^stsi that "good" 
.A^ea two (both above?) things: 1) it provides inf oration as to the 
interviewer*s attitude and 2) it tells the si&Ject that the interviewer 
a3S>proves cf or likes the agree-d4-sagree respcaises and thus by ioiplica- 
tiaa approves of or likes the subject klsaaelf* , , . , 

With, regard to the research reporter tlid infonssatlonial interpreta- 
tioii predicted no differences betweett the; "giopd" aftd "huh" conditions 
while the two- factor and hedonistic interpretations predict a greater 
effect in the "good" cc«4^tlon . , The hedonistic an4 informational 
interpretations predicted a greatser effect In, the "good-huh" condition 
than in the "good" conditlpn, while the two-factor interpretation 
predicts no differences. 

Ifethods : Approximately 150 students from the diversity of 
North Carolina were contacted by telephcaie and asked to "strongly 
agree," "agree," "disagree," or "strongly Usagree" with each of a 
series of 12 opinxon statements regarding pay television. 

Three independent variables were CKmipulated as follows: direction 
of reinforcement {pro or con), type of reinforcement ("good," "huh" or 
"good-huh"), and sex. 

Results ; The general pattern of results agrees with that predicted 
by the two- factor interpretation. The reinforcement effect la the 
"good" and "good-huh" conditions is not significantly different, and 
both conditions show a greater effect than the "huh" condition. 
The hedonistic and informational prediction of the greatest reinforce- 
ment effect in the "good-huh" condition was not supported. Furthermore, 
the information prediction of no differences between the "good" and 
"huh" conditions was not supported. 

While there is perhaps some reason for accepting a correlation 
between awareness and attlttidlnal conditioning (at least when "good" 
is the relnforcer) , we do believe that our results indicate that 
a significant effect can be obtained withotrt awareness of the reinforce- 
ment contingency. 
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Insko, C. A. and Melson, W. H. Verbal reinforcement of attitude 

in laboratory and nonlaboratory contexts . Journal of Personjdity * 
1969, 37 (1). 25-^*0. 

Subject : The study investigates the relative sixes of the verbal 
reinforcement effect in laboratory and nonlaboratory contexts. The 
relative sizes of the laboratory and nonlaboratory effects are examined 
both early and late in the semester. If, as Orne suggests, dexMmd 
^characteristics are at least p€u:i;ially a product of campus Scuttlebutt, 
then there is scaae reason for supposing that laboratory verbal reinforce 
sent should increase in nagnitude late in tl» semester. 

Two experiments vere conducted. 

Methods ; Experiment I 

Subjects were 72 males from Introductory Psychology classes. Half 
of the subjects were contacted through the normal procedure for 
obtaining subjects in lab experiments and half were contacted by phone. 
Subjects were asked to agree or disagree to a series of twelve opinion 
statements regarding pay TV. Half of the subjects were reinforced with 
"good" for responses indicating a positive attituide and half were 
reinforced with good for responses indicating negative attitudes. 
Immediately following the conditicming procedure, all subjects were 
asked the questions contained in an awar^ess questicsinaire . 

The design was a 2 (direction of reinforcement: pro or con) X 2 
(time of the semester: early or late) X 2 (experimental 
laboratory or telephone). 

Experiment II 

This experiment differed from Experiment I in three vays: 

1) Response categories were chcmfed from e^gree or disa^rree to strongly 
a^rrpe, agree, disagree and strcmgly disa^iqree* 

2) Subjects responded to ei^t opinion statements without reinforcement 
and then 12 opinion statanents in which the "correct" responses were 
reinforced • The mean response to first eight statements provided 
baseline assessment of attitude prior to reinforcement <i 

3) Due to the fact that the subject pool be^oi to "run dry" during 
the middle of the spring semester, all n^s were built up during the 
middle of the semester and no data was obtained later in the semester. 

Results : Both experiments dei^nstrated only a significant effect 
for reinforcement. No difference was found betwe^ verbal reinforce- 
ment of attitude in a laboratory context and verbal reinforces^t of 
attitude in a nonlaboratory context* The demand characteristics 
interpretation of laboratory findings was not supported. For both 
experiments Dulax^y^s three types of awareness scores (awaraness of the 
reinforces^t contin^ncy; awareness of what the experimenter wants the 
subject to do; intuition to do what the experimenter wants the subject 
to do) were found to be positively correlated (sometimes significantly, 
sometimes ncmsignificantly) with the attitude score, and reinforcen^nt 
produced a significant effect for unaware subjects. 
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Jablwisky, S. P. and DeVries, D. L. Operant conditioning principles 

extrapolated to the theory of management. Organizational Behavior 
and Human Performance , 19T2, 7, 3liO-358. 

This article presents a predictive model of individual behavior based 
on both operant conditioning and manaijeiRent literatures. 

The behavior of an organizational member is seen as a function of 
the reinforcement contingencies applied by various groiQJs in his envlron- 
rent and of his cognitive assessnent of such continrencies . The individual 
vithin an organization is surrounded by several unique social environments, 
each of Vhieh applies a possibly unique set of reinforcement contingencies 
for each of several behavioral alternatives. 

Individuals* characteristics (both behavioral and cognitive) are 
explained in terms of a history of interaction bfetween the individual 
and environmental contingencies, rather than treating characteristics 
of the individual as constants. 

If organizations are to influence systematically the directiwi of 
their members' behaviors, they should: 

1. Avoid using punishment as a primary means of obtaining desired 
behavior . 

2. Positively reinforce desired behavior, and, where possible, 
ignore undesirable behavior. 

3. Minimize the time lais; between desired response and reinforcement, 
or bridge the gap via verbal mediation. 

U. Apply positive reinforceinent relatively frequently, preferably 
on a vaaiable ratio schediae. 

5. Ascertain contingencies which are experienced as positive and/or 
negative by the individual. 

6- Ascertain the response level of each individual and use a 
shaping jrocedure to obtain a final complex response. 

7. Specify the desired behavior in explicitly operational terms. 

This model suggests that an organization is most likely to cause 
behavioral change in its members if the multiple sources of contingencies 
are all reinforcing similar respcnces, i.e., teacher and peer group 
reinforcing high academic perfomiance. By applying group contingencies 
(e.g., everyone in the class receives the average score of the lowest 
four group members), the behavior reinforced by the peers switches 
radically. 
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Jackson, K, A. The effact of social and objective reward upon verbal 
learning in a disengaged and engaged population. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. Temple University, 1970, 



Sublet: The general aim was to coa^are paired-associate leitt*ning 
of aged people who were classified as "engaged" or ^tiisengaged" under 
conditions of social or objective rewards. 

Methods ; Subjects were 68 males, sixty-five to eighty years of age. 
The subjects were equated on age and vocabulary level and separated into 
engaged and disengaged groups. 

Results t Engaged subjects were more efficient a»i quicker than 
disengaged. Rewards benefited l»th groups, but esp&cially the disen- 
gaged, i.e., rewards facilitated behaviors. 
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Jakuubowski , P* A. Expectancy and -Uie effects of consistent and incon- 
sistent ccmtingent social reinforcement. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, ttaiversity of Illinois, 1968. Dissertaticai Abstracts . 
1968, 29 (2-B), 771. 

Subject: llie purposes of the study vere to test the hypothesis 
that expectancies are conamnicated throu^th social reinforcement and 
to design a less restricted esqperi&ental situation vhich would pemit 
a closer analysis of hov escpectancies operate. 

Method*; 13 graduate student females served as esrandners and 
78 untei^raduate males served as subjects. Suibjects told stories in 
respcose to four picttire cards. Half of the eyamlners e3Q>ected their 
subjects to tell adult-centered stories while the remaining half of 
the eacaiBiners expected their siA>Jects to tell child centered stories. 
Of the two examiner groups, one-tMrd were given reinforcement direc- 
tions which were consistent with their expectations (AA, CC) , one-third 
were given reinforcement directions which were inconsistent with their 
expectations (AC, CA), and one-third were given no reinforcement 
direeticaiB (AH, CS). An expectancy questionnaire was administered to 
the examinex^ after reinforeemeast training. 

Results ; Analysis of the examiner's proportion of "hits" 
( reinforcement of the correct responses) revealed significant differences 
in the experimental groi^* Both AA and CA groups had the id«itical 
task of ignoring child responses and encouraging the adult responses and 
differed only in their expectancies of subject stoiy telling l»ehavior. 
AA examiners correctly reinforced 93. 5^ of the responses while the CA 
examiners correctly reinforced 29»k% of the responses. *Sbe different 
expectancies held 1^ the esraminers clearly influenced the examiner's 
relnforcapwnt accuracy* In both instances inconsistency between 
expectancy and reinforcement led to decreased accuracy on the part of 
the experimental examiners. 
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Jones, Q* !U Verbal conditioning as a fonetlon of selected visual and 
auditoxy characteristics of the experimenter. Uhpublldied doctoral 
dissertatitm. Auburn Universi-t^, ■1968* Dissertation Abstracts. 
1968, 28(11-A), 4i*i*6. 



Sub.lect i The study attempted to detendne idiether or not y^bal 
conditioning rates of subjects are related to selected visual and audi- 
tory characteristics of the esqperim^ter* 

Methods ; Separate randomly selected groups of subjects were 
assigned at random to ei^t eii^erinenters each of tdiidi differod frm 
one another in seix, physical size and voice intensi^* 

Each subject was adninistered a series of condltl^lng trials 
during which his eaperimenter reinforced his (the subject's) use of a 
particular i^e of verb in making up a sentence by sa^lag **goody 

Half the subjects were reinforced for the use of a •'mildly hostile" 
verb and the other half were reinforced for the use of a %ildly 
friendly" verb in making up s^tences. 

Results s Findings indicated that the coaiditionlng rates of subjects 
who wore reinforced for the use of "mildly hostile" verbs were signifi- 
cantly related to the physical sI&g and voice intensi^ of the eag^KHrl* 
msnt^; No significant relationship was found betwe^ the t^mditloniiig 
rates of subjects idio were reinforced for the use of t^dldly friendly** 
verbs and the selected experimenter <£haracteristios featured in the 
study* 
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Kanfer, F. H. and Duerfeldt, P. H. Learner coi^et^ce, model eon^otence, 
and himber of observation trials in vicarious learning. Journal 
of jBducaUonal Pgydiology . 1967, 58(3), 



Sub.ject ; The puipose of this resear<^ was to investigate model 
eon^tence effects on the strength of b^avior modeling* the distinc- 
tion of the study is that coni^etenoe was not defined by e^erimenter or 
status, but could be directly inferred hy subjects' perception of the 
model's behavior. 

Methods ? There w«re 135 subjects (n s: 15) used in the study. 
The task was a paired-associate learning task with nonsense siyllabXes. 
Hodel tapes were constinicted. The tapes portrayed another stibject in the 
ea^eriiaent 1^0 was either in an early (masy errors) or & later (fewer 
errors) stage of acquisition of t^e learning task. Stibjects were told 
to perform the task. The ^iqTerimental group was told that tSxey would 
be given breaks during vihi-ch they heard how other subjects (the model 
tapes) performed on the task. The breaks occurred either early or late 
in the acquisition of subjects, ^is yielded an analysis of variance in 
iitiiGsh ascperimental versus control, early veorsus late mod&Ling, and 
competent versus incompetent models served as independent variables. 
Subjects also saw either one or three modeling blocks.) 

Results : There were no differences <m total performance (number of 
errors on last block of trials) as a function of the nuni>er of modeling 
experiences (i.e., one block or three) and no differences as a function 
of model oonqpetence were observed. 

Subjects who received modeling late in acquisition performed more 
poorly than those who received modeling early during acquisition (p<! .05) • 

Analysis between e3q>erimental and cont^l groups, on the blo^ 
ifiaodiataly following a modeling esperience, found no difference* The 
iaplication is that the modeling could not be interpreted as an inter~> 
fef«nce effect for subjects in the early modeling, i.e., the disruptive 
effect was not due to the relative distance between vtien the modeling 
occurred mdths picking up of data which existed. (Note: Some subjects 
had the modeling on trial 3t others on txdal 6 and data was picked vsp on 
trial 8.) Final analysis revealed that the modeling was disruptive only 
in late a^uisition* 
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Kanfer, F. H. , Duerfeldt, P. H., Martin, B., and Dorsey, T. E. Effects 

of model reinforcement, expectations to perform, and task performance 
on model observation. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology , 
19T1, 20 (2), 2lli-21T. 

Su^bject : The general aim of the study vas to determine whether 
attending to a model is infltienced by (a) whether subject expected to 
engage in the modeled task later, (b) reinforcement to the model was hi^ 
or low and (c) whether a second observation period followed or preceded 
execution of the modeled task. 

Methods i There was a total of lk3 second grade boys, n e: 15, 
0 experimental and 1 control (n » 25). Subjects were to chose between 
two slides by pressing a button under the preferred slide. 1%e slide 
either pictured a boy sitting at an apparatus siiailiur to the one they 
were working with (model slide), or a landscape (neutral). In the low 
ireinforcement modeHng sli<3e the word was printed above the apparatus 
which the model in the slide was on, indicating that the s^el had been 
correct on his ta^. In the high reinforcement modeling slide the word 
y£S and the boy accepting at oy and ssdling gleefully, indicated a 
high revard for being ri^t. 

The experiment involved four phases. Phase 1: All subjects were 
given a fre#-choiee situation and after 1^ choices the slides were equated 
such that all subjects saw all slides. At phase 2, half the subjects 
were told they would be given a chance to play the game modeled, 1/2 were 
told they would not (expectation and no expectation groups). One half 
of the subjects in each subgrotrp either saw high or low reinforcement 
slides. In phase 2, subjects ^re not given a choice. In phase 3 
one half the subjects in each subgrotip were returned to free-choice 
and one half were given the actual task modeled. In phase U this was 
revelled such that those subjects Mho had performed the task now had 
a free-choice and vice-versa. The design was a 2 (high- low reinforcement) 
X 2 (expectation-no eaqjectatitm) x 2 ivley the game late -ei. ly) analysis 
of variance. 

Results : 

1. Initially all slides were equally attractive to subjects. 

2. Generally subjects' attentiveness increased when the second free-choice 
mis given late (p < .01). 

3. Subjects attentiveness decreased when the second observation period 
cax» before the playing of the game modeled. 

1*. The high or low reinforcement conditions were not significantly 
different. 

3» Children who were told they would play the game (expectation) attended 
more than subjects who had no-e3q)ectation (p < .05). 

6. Subjects who saw the models performed better on the modeled task than 
those who did not (p < .005). 
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K&nfer, P. H., Duerfeldt, P. H., Martin, B., and Dorsey, T. E.—Continued 

Concluaion : 1. Vicaxious reinforcement xnay not increase attentive- 
ness but may eiOsance perfonnance. However, it may -well "be that the re- 
inforceaent provided vas not sufficiently different (positive vs. 
positive and material). 2. Expectation of performing the task does 
increase attentiveness. 
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Kaplan, M. F., and Olczak, P. V. Attitude similarity and direct 
reinforcement as determinants of attractiai. Journal of 
Experimental Research in Personality . 1970, U, 186-189. 

Subject: The study examined the role of direct reinforcement 
upon attraction under different levels of attitude agreement. It vas 
expected that increased similarity and reinforcement should ctmiblne 
linearly to increase attractlcm, i.e., no interaotitm vas expected. 

Methods ; Subjects interacted with a confederate in one of three 
conditions of direct reinforcement by the confederate (lOO, 50, or 
0% reinforcement) associated vith one of three le-vels of similarity 
of attitudes (100, 50, or 0? similarity on exchanged attitudiaal items 
betveen subject and confederate). 

Results ; Si^iificant effects on attraction responses were found 
for both variables with no interact iwi noted. It was concluded that, 
in addition to previously identificjd relnforcenent variables, direct 
reinforcement from the other is related to attraction; the proportion 
of positive reinfbrceraents probably coaibining in a linear, weighted 
average fashion to produce attraction responses. 
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Kaplan, M. P., and Olcaak, P. V, Attraction toward another as a 

function of similarity and ccimnonality of attitudes . Psychological 
Heports . 1971. 28, 515-521. 

Subject : One approach in accounting for the direct relationship 
l>et»aen attitude similarity and attraction is to treat agreaaent as a 
r«inf^eer, providing reward throni^ consensTial validation. 'She present 
study is a teat of the iiaplication that ccmsenstial validation woiald 
he more rewarding, hence attraction greater, when agreement is with a 
minority, rather than a majority, attitude . That is, a minority 
position on a given attitude dimension has presianably received leas 
CKKisensual validation than a majority position, and agreement should 
constitute more of a reward. It was also predicted that the differences . 
in similarity efftect between siibject groups should he greater for an 
iapcKrtant than unisportant tc^ie. 

Methods ; Minority or majority subjects c<»npared attitudinal 
responses on an ia^rOTtant or unimportant topic with a confederate 
Who agreed with either 23% or T5* of responses. Further, regardless 
of initial position, half the st&Jects were told they were in a 
majority; half, a minority. Censorship and attitudes toward physical 
education were the two topics deemed ia^rtant and uniu^joirtant respectively. 
Minority and majority positiw^s for subjects were determined by 
coB^jaring individual scores against grotip means. 

Results; As predicted, for minority opinion subjects, increased 
attitude agreement led to greater attrewrtion independent of topic 
importance. Increments in agreement, on the other hand, did not enhance 
attraction when subjects were in a distinct majority in their attitudes. 
While the second prediction was not confirmed, i.e., that the differential 
effect of level of agreement for minority and majority subjects would 
be maximized on an important scale, topic importance did enhance the 
similarity effect in majority opinion subjects given minority feedback. 
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Kaplan, H. G. The elXects of social reinforcement and s&x. of peer rein- 
forcing agent on the perfonaance of hoys and girls as a function of 
pretraining experience* Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Illinois at Urbana-CSiampaign, 1970, Dissertation 
Abstracts International . 1971, 31(9-3), 560^^-5605. 



Sub.ject ; The study reviews certain previous fiwiings and concludes 
that it is the unexpected, unfaiailiar aspect of the reinforcing agent 
which enhances the effectiveness of social reinforceaient from peers. The 
present stu^y manipulated the eogjectation for reinforcement through 
pretraining experience, positing that social reinforcement would be 
effective to the degree that it was unexpected. Another factor of interest 
was the sex of the child relative to that of the peer reinforcing agent. 
The prediction was made that th& cross-sex effect (opposite-sex reinforc- 
ing agent better or more effective than same-sex agent) would replicate 
in the no pretraining condition with child reinforcing agent (RA) and 
child subject pairs on the basis of the assungjtion that reinforcement 
is less esq>ected from an opposite-sex than a same-sax tSiild. 

Methods: M third graders were selected and assigned to conditions 
in a 2( schools) x 2(sex of reinforcing agent) x 2(sex of subjects) 
x 3(pretraining conditions - no pretraining, reinforcement pretraining, 
and nonreinforcement pretraining) x 2(1ype of reinforcement- social rein- 
forcement and nonreinforcem^t) x 6(minutes - six response minutes), 
'She task used was a marble-dropping task. The dependent variable was a 
different score computed separately for each subject by subtracting the 
base rate response f r<Ha the number of marbles dropped in each of the six 
response minutes. 

Results: Results showed significant differences on base rate of 
schools and pretraining coraiitions vdiioh may have influenced other findings 
by limiting the amount of positive change from base rate to subsequent 
minutes in groups with hi^ base rate compared wiiA the amount of change 
possible for groups with low base rate. 

The cross-sex effect did not replicate for the no pretraining condi- 
tion but was foimd after nonreinforcement pretraining. Results also 
suggested that the eicperimental manip;ilation of expectancy throu^ 
pretraining ejqjerience did result in differential response to reinforce- 
ment. 
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Karabenick, Stuart A. Valence of success and failure as a function of 
a<^ieveaent motives and locus of control. Journal of Personality 
and Social Psydiology . 1972, 21(1), 101-110. 



Subject: This study sou^t to do the following s 1) test the inverse 
linear assumption of Atkinson's model between incentive value of access 
(Is) and subjective probability of success (Ps); 2) investigate the 
relation^ip between incentive value and individual differences in achieve 
ment motives; and 3) determine if locus of control beliefs acted as a 
moderator of affect in achievment situations, 

!4ethods : 61 male und^graduates performed twenty anagram and twenty 
substitution tasks. Subjects rated their valences on different rating 
forms. 

Results ; Findings were as follows: 1) inverse linear relationships 
between valence of success and subjective probability of success and 
between valence of failure and subjective probability of failure were 
found for the subjects as a group; 2) analyses of individual ratings also 
revealed significant nonlinear trend con^onents for half of the sample 
which were apparently canceled by the averaging process; and 3) subjects 
with relatively high internal control beliefs generated steeper slopes 
th£«i persons with relatively low internal control beliefs^ 
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Karoly, P. A fxmctional analysis of emitted social reinforcement: 

The effects of received reinforceroent and reinforceiront history. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. The University of Rochester, 
1971. Dissertation Abstracts International , 1971, 32 (3-B), l8l*8. 

Subject : l^e intent of the study was to extend aspects of operant 
theory and methodology to the experimental study of human social 
interaction. Piresent functional analysis of social reinforcing 
behavior sought to relate emitted reinforceaient as a dependent variable 
to inaaediately contingent received reinforcement and to Icmg-term 
history of social reinforcement emission and receipt. 

Methods: Two experiinents were performed in vhich subjects 
simulated interaction with a video-taped "other." Sub.lects were 
instructed to translate positive, approving or rapport-building 
statements and/or gestural responses into the press of a button. 
Continuous response recordijjg was carried out over three fifteen 
minute "interaction" sessions. Experiment I sought to demonstrate 
the "operant" status of emitted social reinforcement. Males viewed 
female in a video tape talk about her university experience. Following 
baseline recording of emitted reinforcement, experimental subjects 
were exposed during a sec«»d interaction session, to contingent 
evaluational feedback, ostensibly from the taped female stimulus. 
Experiment II examined the relationship between a sociontetric measure 
of interpersonal success and laboratory baserate of emitted reinforce- 
ment. 

Results ; The Experiment I results support the hypothesis that 
emitted social reinforcement can potentially be brought under 
consequential control. 

For Experiment II the prediction that subjects Judged as less 
successful would emit fewer reinforcements during baseline than 
relatively successful subjects was confirmed, providing convergent 
validity for baseline laboratory perfora^ce as a measure of reinforce- 
ment history and support for an operant-interpersonal theory of social 
behavior. A postulated interaction between reinforcement history and 
the functional effectiveness of received reinforcement failed to 
materialize. 
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Kennedy, T. D., Timons, E. 0., and Noblin, CD. TJcaiverbal maintenance 
of conditioned verbal behavior following "interpretations," "reflec- 
tions," and social reinforcers. Journal of Personal ity and Social 
Psychology , 1971, 20, 112^11?. 

Subject: One purpose of the present study was to ccat?»are the 
differential reinforcing effects of psychoanalytic-type interpretations, 
of reflections of a nondirective nature and of mild affinaatory state- 
ments in raising the level of s selected response class during a«iuisition 
A second aim was to determine whether the phenomenon of higher order 
conditioning, or what might be comparable to secondary reinforcement, 
can be demcmstrated within the verbal conditioning paradigm using 
college students as subjects. 

Methods ; Each of 6k subjects were seen separately receiving 120 
trials. First person pronouns (I or we) were designated as the critical 
(reinforced) response class, and the remaining pronouns (you, he, she, 
they) constituted the nonreinforced response class in a sentence 
completion task. First 30 trials established subjects' operant level 
for selecting the first person pronoun. Next 60 trials constituted the 
acquisition phase, the final 30 cards, the extinction phase. One 
control group received nothing during? acquisition. Another control 
group received the tone only when a first persca pronoun was selected. 
Each of the experimental groups (word: good, fine; interpretation: 
e.g. "you show a basic mistrust and hostility toward others; and 

reflection: e.g. "you feel you offered more than it was worth" 

examples given for interpretation and reflection were in response to 
"I bid too high for such a prize.") received the appropriate verbal 
reinforcement paired with the zona during the acquisition phase following 
a critical response. During extinction, three of these groups continued 
to receive the tone alone for critical responses. 

Results ; Psychoanalytic-type interpretations were found to be 
less effective (though not significaatly less effective) than mild 
affirmatory words or reflections in raising the frequency of the selected 
response class. The authors hypothesized that interpretive stateawnts 
may serve as a class of noxious stimuli and hence may have an effect 
similar to that of mild punishment. 

Significant conditionin/s? did occur with each of the three types 
of verbal reinforcers, but only the experimental groiq)S that received 
the tone during extinction maintained the frequency of the previously 
conditioned response, thereby establishing the tone as a secondary 
reinf orcer . 
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Kessel, P. Control of vei -d behavior as a function of social reinforca- 
aent, the subject's conception of the interviewer's values relative 
to his own, and need for social approval; A psychotherapy analogue 
study. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Temple Univopsilgr, 1967, 
Dissertation Abstracts. 196?. 28(3-B), 1198-1199, 



Subject: The study investigated the relationship between inter- 
personal attraction and interpersonal influence. It was hypothesized 
that subjects who were led to believe that their interviewer hsd values 
dissiiailar to their own would eadiibit less interpersonal attraction for 
their interviewer and be less responsive to his influence attends than 
subjects t£to were led to believe that their interviewer had values 
similar to their own. Ix was also hypothesized that subjects with high 
need for social approval would respond to influence atteiapts more than 
subjects with low need for social approval, 

. Methods ; Subjects were 108 oale undergraduate students. Seed for 
sCcial approval was measiired with the Karlowe - Crown© Social Desira- 
bility Scale and values ware assessed with the Allport - Vernon - Lindzey 
Study of Values, There were two levels of need for approval (high and 
low) and three levels of attitudinal set (similar, dissimilar, and 
control) . Attitudinal set was induced by a collaborator. This treatment 
was followed by an interview procedure where subjects vere instructed 
to talk about three topics, one of which was reinforced. Reinforcement 
consisted attentive concern and periodic cosments. The measure of 
responsivitgr to reinforcement was subject's duration of speech on rein- 
forced compared to nonrelnforced topics. The three topics were a) Parents 
and Family, b) Dating and Marriage, and c) School and Work. 

Results ; Subjects who were lad to believe that their interviewer had 
dissimilar values to their own, rated their interviewer significantly 
lower on a rating scale than subjects who were led to believe they had 
similar values and significantly lower than subjects in the control groups. 
Subjects in the dissimilar groups were significantly less desirous of 
having their interviewer as a counselor than subjects in the other groups. 
It was concluded that within the context of the investigation, value 
dissimilarity reduces interpersonal attraction, but value similarity does 
not increase it, i.e., it is a necessary but not sufficient condition. 
Subjects talked significantly longer on reinforced compared to nonreln- 
forced topics, demonstrating the effectiveness of reinforcement in 
increasing subjects' dtzration of speech. However, reinforecnent was 
effective only for the group of subjects that reported awareness of the 
response-reinforcement contingency. Subjects talked significantly more 
on certain topics than on others, regardless of reinforeeo^ it conditions, 
and there was a significant need for approval x topics interaction. 
Responsivity to reinforcement was not found to be related to need for 
approval. Mien data from aware and unaware subjects were combined, there 
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KQSsely P, — continued 

was no difference amraig taie tbree groups (sijnilar, dissimilar, and 
control) with regard to responsivlty to tlie interviewer's influence 
attempts. When only data from aware subjects were subjected to 
analysis, it was found that the sisdlar group was significantly less 
responsive to reinforcemoat tibian the dissimilar gro^p and the wei^ted 
average of the dissimilar group and c(mtrol groups* A sig^ficantly 
greater number of aware subjects came from the similar group, ISiere 
were feiiier aware subjects from the dissimilar and control groups. 
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Kidd, J. £• The influenod of selected variables on the reinforeenent 
rates of educators enrolled in a three-week workshop on b^avior 
modification* Unpublished doctoral dissertation* University of 
Virginia, 1970. 



Subject; The aim was to investigate which factors can influence 
reinforcement rates of educators and Toother a workshop can increase 
the rates. 

Methods : Subjects were 24 elementaiy educators. The basic pre 
and post measures of rates of reinforcement provided the defpeaodent 
measures t&lle predictor vulables included pre and post personality 
variables (Edwards Personality Preference Scale) , anxiety levels , 
knowledge of applied behavior therapy, etc. The study used maltifde 
regression techniques. 



Results ; The findings of the study showed X/ workshop 
participants increased the rate of reinforcement dispensed and Z) 
personality and anxiety ^e variables interact with rates of reinforce- 
m^t dispensed subjects. 
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King, C. R. Verbal condlti(»)ing and tr«nsf«r «ffaots in an interview 

setting* Unpublished dootorAl dissertatim. Michigan State toiver- 
sity, 1968. Dissertation Abstracts . 1969, 29(10-B) , 3^13* 



Sab.1ect ; The study attaopted to condition negative and positive self- 
references within a series of three 20-ininute interviews, using reflection 
as the verbal reinforoer and to demonstrate transfer of conditioning 
effects to a battexy of five self-evaluative measures (two Semantic Differ- 
enUaXs, two Q-Sorts and the IPAX AfflCiety Scale) adadnisterod before and 
after the interview. 

tfethods : 75 subjects were randomly assigned to five 03Q>erimental 
and control groups, 15 subjects to a group. Group Sx reinforced for 
positive self -references. Group E2 was reinforced for negative self- 
references. Group was reinforced for both positive and negative 
self -references. Chroup Cx was an interview control group. Finally, 
Group Cz was a test- re test, no interview control group. 

The self -evaluative test battery was adninister^ imediately before 
the first interview and immediately following the last interview, except 
in the case of Cz control -Oio received the battery in a 3-^ day test- 
retest interval. 

Results: Self -reference data confirmed that coiiditioning had 
occurred as predicted. Both positive and negative self -references were 
shown to be amenable to conditioning employing reflection as the reinforcer. 

Only changes on the XPAI iUudety Scale reached significance. However, 
individual comparisons among group means for the XPAI data des^nstrated 
that conditioning did not effect tranfer, tdiereas, being interviewed did. 
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King* K, L. The effectiveness of social reinforcement on motor 

performance of Negro presdbool diildren as a function of socio- 
econjaaic level, Ui^ublished doctoral dissertation. The University 
of Mississippi, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts International . 1970, 
31(3-B), IS^W. " 



Subject: The study investigated the effects of social reinforco- 
mmt on the motor performance of lower and middle class Kegro preschool 
diildren* 

Methods ; For the lower class and middle class subjects, verbal 
praise was comtingfflit upon the response least preferred during the base- 
line period in a two choice size-preference motor task. A noncontingent 
reinforcement procedure was used with control subjects. 

Results ; No diffez^tial effects of socioecone»aic class were ^own. 
Proportion of correct scores was found to be hi^er in the escperimental 
groups than in the control groups and showed an increase across succes- 
sive time periods. Scores for the controls exhibited no statistically 
significant change) across the successive time periods. 
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Knott, P. D. Frustration in relation to primary and conditioned 
incentive value: Effects on verbal evaluations selective 
attention, size estimation, and reward expectancy, t&published 
doctoral dissertation, Vanderbilt University, 19^^7. Dissertation 
Abstracts , 1968, 28 (lO-B), ^317-^*318. 

Sub.1ect ; The purpose of the study vas to investieate the effects 
of frustration on the incentive value of revards and of salient neutral 
stimuli associated with the rewards. 

Methods ; A high es^ectancy of success in playing a ''fishing game" 
was established for all subjects (8 and 9 year-old children) by 
introducing varying anounts of money into the fishing pame for different 
groixps of experimental subjects. A nonsense syllable ^iis associated 
with the money. Half of the experimental subjects were frt^trated 
in their atteii5>ts to obtain the money, while the remaining experimental 
stibjects were rewarded in their attempts. Two control groups were 
used for which mcmey was not introduced into the second phase of the 
fishing game. One of these control groups was frustrated in its atteiii>ts 
to obtain an enqpty container, while the other control group was rewarded 
in its attests. 

Results : Relative to rewarded and control svlbjects, frustrated 
subjects: a) looked at pictures of money more often, b) overestimated 
the size of money to a greater extent and c) attributed more positive 
statements to the syllable associated with reward expectancy task. 

The author concluded that the data argues for an "incentive 
value notion" of frustration, in which the principal hypothesis is that 
frustration produced a temporary immediate increase in the incentive 
value of the reward and of a salient neutral stimulus associated with 
the reward. 
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Koma, A. The effects of anxiety, stimulation and isolation on social 
reinforcejr effectiveness. Journal of Experimental Child Psydiologgr , 
190^9 8, 1-8, 



Subject: The study investigated ^e effects of social isolation on 
subsequent social reinforcer effectiveness. Two major predictions 
offered are as follows: 1) An increase in visual stimulation during 
isolation will postpone the recurrence of the social isolation effect 
{SIB) and 2) A longer isolation interval will be required for low test 
anxious (LA) subjects than for hi^ test anxious (HA) subjects to produce 
a SXSi. 

Methods ; Hi^ and low anxious third grade subjects underwent 
0, 3, 6. 12 and 16 minutes of isolation under stiiaulation and nonstiim- 
lation conditions. Following isolation, subjects received social rein- 
forcement for correct responses on a probabilUgr matching task. Learning 
scores (total number of dioices of the more frequent event) were analyzed 

a 2(anxie1gr - hi^ and low) x 2 (stiiaulation - posters and no posters) 
X 5(isolation - 0, 3, 6, 12 and 18 minutes) analysis of variance. 

Results ; A linear rolationsihip was obtained l^tween length of 
isolation and reinforcer effectiveness for low anxioud subjects. High 
anxious subjects showed increased susceptabiUigr to social reinforce- 
ment only after brief and prolonged periods of isolaUon. Stimulation 
appeared to delay susceptability to social reinforcement for both low 
and hi^ anxious subjects. 
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Koma, A. Instructional and isolaUon effects on susc^Ubility to social 
roijiforceraent. Canadian Journal of Behavioral Science , 1971 1 3* 388- 
392. 

Sub.iect ; The study investigated the relation^ip among anxiety 
inducing and anxiety reducing instructions, social isolation and social 
reinforcer effectiveness. Isolation studies show an increased suscepti- 
bility to social reinforceoent in isolated subjects. (One advanced hypo- 
thesis is that aroused anxiely during isolation is due to anticipated 
evaluation a strange experimenter in a test-like situation, A posi- 
/ tive evaluation should be affective in reducing anxiety.) The critical 
question here is whether anxiety-inducing instructions wou3d, either in 
themselves or in combination with a brief isolation period, lead to 
increased susceptibility to social reinforcement, 

Hethods s Subjects, 80 third grade students, received anxiety 
inducing instructions (the^ would be required to do a difficult "test" on 
idiich mai^ children did poorly) and anxiety reducing (th^ would be 
allowed to pli^ an interesting "game"). Ooups ta^erw^it no or three 
minute isolatitm periods, i.e,, 2(instructions) x 2(isolation) analysis 
of variance* Following instructional and isolation procedures, subjects 
received social reinforcement (e^,* "goody "fineV "veiy good") for correct 
responses on a probability matching task (caxd game - test 1) . 

Results : a) Anxiety inducing instructions were only effective in 
increasing social reinforcer effectiveness ^en ctaabined with brief 
isolation period, b) Anxiety reducing instructions before isolation 
prevented the development of the social isolation effect. 

Both predictions were siqppoited; fiwiings are consist«it with an 
anxiety interpretation of the social isolation effect. 
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Krueger, C^>erant group therapy with delinquent boys using therapist's 
vorsus peer's reinforceiaent. Unpublished doctoral dissertation* 
University of Miami, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts International . 
1971, 31(11-B), 6877-6878. 



Subject ; The purpose of this study was to assess the effects of 
group therai^ laith delinquent adoleso^t males, using operant techniques* 
The hypotheses weres 1) that reinforcement would increase the frequency 
of responses of predefined therai^ content categories, 2) that the 
behaviors modified in therapy would generalize to other situations, 
3) that peer^adsdnistered reinforcement would be moi^ affective than 
idult-administered reinforconent and k) that noncontijigent reinforoootent 
would be imsuccessful in modlSying behavior. 

Methods ; Sixteen adolescent male delinquents were randomly assi^ed 
to three group thera|:y conditions. In the two treatment conditi^is* 
peer-reinforcement (PR) and adult-reinfbrcement (iR), expropriate prede- 
fined verbal responses were immediately reinforced by light flakes 
idiich were tallied and the accumulated points could be exchanged at the 
and of the session for primaxy reinforcenmt, such as <»andy* In the 
c<mtrol random-reinforcement (RR) coxviition n^<^tingent reinforeeownt 
was administered on a time segia^t basis with no relationship to actual 
verbal responses, ^e dependent variables were pre- and post- treatment 
scores on the Gou^ Sodallaation (CPI), the mni-Mtalt, sublets" 
ratings on the Peterson Probl^ CSieck list and their rate of verbalisation 
in the predefined response categories. 

Results { Subjects in the FR oonditLon had generally hi^er response 
rates and a higher total number of points earned than subjects in the 
other two conditions, ilthou^ there were differential results within 
the various reinforcement cont^t categories, it was found that the FR 
subjects were the more resistant to ejctinction, showed the greatest 
amount of generalization to other behaviors outside of therapy and were 
better able to delay immediate prijaaxy relnforcsment for lai^ seooiadsxy 
reinforcement in the form of an off-grounds trip. Subjects in the ABL 
treatment conditions showed their greatest gains In the verbal re^nse 
categories that seemed to have been most affected by adult iaflueneet 
generalised less to behaviors outside of therapy and were less resistant 
to extinction. RR subjects showed «rit>^mfll gains. Ihere verm no ^.^lifl- 
cant results with either of the two personality scales for any condition. 
Problem Check List ratings showed improvements In subjects' behavior 
significantly more for the ?R condition. 

The author concludes that the study demonstrated the effleaey of 
using operant techniques in a group theriQjy setting with adolescent 
delinquents, and the enhancing effects of using peers as relnforcers of 
appropriate prosodal behavior. 
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Lawler, E. E. Ss Suttle, J. L. A causal correlational test of the need 
hierarchy concept . Organizational Behavior and Human Perf onaance , 
1972, T, 265-28T. 

Subject ; To test the validity of the need hierarchy concept using 
longitudinal quantitative data. 

Method: Longitudinal data from I87 managers vere collected. Ail 
Ss ctMspleted the Porter queDtionnaire to measure need satisfaction and 
need importance. One group of Ss completed the questionnaire at the 
■beginning of the study and six months later, the other group completed 
it at the beginning and 12 months later. Used a ciross-lagged correlation 
technique. 

Besults t Little support for Maslow's hierarchy. Lack of support 
for the notion that as the satisfaction of a need increases, its 
importance should decre£^e. Suggested that needs may be arranged in a 
two-level hierarchy with the basic biological needs on the bottom level 
and all other needs on the top level. 
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Lawrence, E. A, The effect of two classes x>f verbal reinforc^ent on 
the performance of subjects differing in locus of contn>l. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, ^rracuse University, 1969. 
Dissertation Abstracts International . 1970, 30(12-A), 5288-5289- 



Sub.iact : The sttidy investigated 1) differences in locus of control 
for slow learning daildren of sijailar developmental levels in special 
class and regular class programs, and 2) the effect of two types of 
verbal reinforcement on the perfoiwance of special class and regular 
class children differing in locus of control. 

Methods ; 62 special class and 118 jregular class children of 
siiailar "developmental levels" ranging in age from seven to thirteen 
years were divided into internal and external locus of control groups 
(median split of distribution from Bialer's I*ocus of Control Scale). 
20 subjects frcaa each of these four groups were presented a two-hol© 
marble dropping task. Two verbal incentive conditions wex^ introduced 
with one half of eadi group receiving verbal-praise reinforcement and the 
ottier half receiving verbal-correct reinforceraent. 

Results ; The hypothesis that slow learning children in special 
classes would demonstrate more internal control than children of sindlar 
developm«ital levels in regular classes was not supported. Regular 
class children were found to be more internally oriented than those in 
special classes* Hie other hypothesis that Intemal Control (ILC) subjects 
would demonstrate greater change in performance in the experimental task 
under verbal- correct reinforc^^t idiile Esctemal Control (ELC) subjects 
would demonstrate their greatest change with verbal-praise was also not 
suf^orted. Verbal-correct reinforcement was found to be more effective 
with all groups than was verbal-praise. 

A significant interaction between class placement, locus of control 
and incentive conditions was demonstrated* It was suggested that due to 
their behavior patterns and ihB particular orientation of classrocaa 
programs, HC subjects in special classes and SLC children in regular 
grades may be relatively deprived of reinforcement, thus making sudi 
reinforcement more effective t^en offered In an e3q>erimental setting. 
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Lee, G. R. The effects of social reinforcement and s«Be other 

experimental treatments on the within-intervlev verbal behavior 
of counselors. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of 
Minnesota, 1968. Dissertation Abstracts . 1969* 29 (lO-A), 3^20-3^21. 

Subject ; Techniques and ideas from verbal operant conditioning, 
expectancy effects in the psychology eatperiment, and ea^erimenter 
effects in behavioral research were applied to the trainini? of counselors 
in interviewing techniques. 

Methods : The experiment was conducted in an actiml training 
situation with "real" clients. The basic procedure involved giving 
counselors social reinforcement via light signals whenever they 
emitted confrontive and relationship statements as defined by the Hill 
Interaction Matrix. 

A standard design was eu^loyed, i.e., operant level (one *5 
minute interview) , acquisition (four i»5 minute interviews) and transfer 
(one U5 minute interview). A noncontingent reinforcement control was 
also employed to compare the effects of response contingent reinforce- 
ment with effects attributable to other possible factors such as 
expectancy effects and interviewer-subject attracticMi. There were 
three counselors in each groiip. 

Post-interview questionnaires were also administered to experimental 

counselors and subjects. 

Results ; Confrontive and relationship statements increased from 
operant level to acquisition, but were not maintained when reinforce- 
ment was withdrawn. This result held for both contingent and non- 
contingent reinforcement. The effect of nonccaitingent reinforcement 
was more pronounced on increases in total responses frequency than an 
on increases in specific confrontative and relationship statements. It 
was concluded that noncontingent reinforcement served an energizing 
rather than a discriminative function. 

Questionnaire responses indicated that clients evaluated noncontingent 
counselors more favorably than contingent counselord during acquisition 
and transfer, but not in operant level. There were no differences 
between groups, or within groups between phases on reported awareness of 
tfirget call responses {confrontative and relationship statements). 
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Leech, S. and Witte, K» L« Paired-associat© learning in elderly adults 
as related to pacing and incentive conditions, Developnieaital 
PsycholoCT . 1971, 5(7), 



Sub.lect ; This stuc^ used a sample of older people id\o responded to 
a pair-associate learning task. Past research had demonstrated that 
older people tend to do poorly on pair-associate tasks because of 
omission errors, 

Methods ; The experira^ters used tokens (worth money) to reinforce 
errors of conEnission and ignored omission errors, 

Resiilts ; Errors of omission dropped as a function of the reinforce- 
ment (p< ,05) when compared to controls. 
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Lehrer, P., Schiff, L. ana Kris, A. The use of a credit card in a 

token econoi^. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis , 1970, 3, 289-291. 

Results : Inscribes a credit card system used as a means of trans- 
action in a token econoi^ at the adolescent \mit of Boston State 
Hospital. Using a gasoline type credit card, patients earn points for 
attendance at school, activities, etc., and are charged for lounge 
privi ledges, trips, etc. 

Points are tallied each week which delays primary reinforeesient 
until the end of each week, hut patients do receive iiraaediate secondary 
reinforcement in the form of a receipt and the social reinforcement 
that accosipanies the payment transacticai. 

The more regressed and/or retarded patients who cannot tolerate 
a week's delay in prijnary reinforcement are put on an immediate payment 
plan in which they use their payments receipts as cash. This is done 
routinely with new patients until they hecome involved in the activities 
of the Adolescent Unit. 
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Leonard, Skipton and Weit£, Josephs Task enjoyment and task perseverance 
in relation to task success and self -esteem* Journal of vAyylied 
Psychology , 1971. 55 1 'flWZl. 



Sub^iect ; It was hypothesised that success or failure on a task 
would be related to enjqyment of that task for individuals having hi^ 
self-esteem, but not for those having low self-*estem« 

Ifethods : 68 male and BO female subjects were asked to solve puzssles 
in a laboratoiy setting. Three measures of self-esteem were collected 
before the task. After the second puzzle, subjects rated their enjoy- 
ment* 

Results : Task enjcryment was significaniOy related to task success, 
with low self-esteem subjects enjoying success as much or more than high 
self-esteem siibjects. Self-esteem was minimally related to task enjqy- 
ment, contrary to Korraan^s self-consist«icy model* 
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L&ppBTt K. R. Anxiety and experimdxiter valofice as determinants of social 
reinfoiKJer ©ffectiveness. Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology . 1970, l 6(^)y 70^709. 



Subject: The study investigated the interaction effects of esqperi- 
aenter valence aid the subject's anxiety level on social reinforcer effec*- 
tivemess* In particular, it was predicted that "fAi&ei a diild is msde 
anxious in a social reinforcmeoit sittiation, he will more readily ccanpJy 
with a previously negative (i«e«« experiences of isolation, failure, 
criticism) than a previously positive (i.e.. experi^ce of success, praisev 
play periods) adult, but i^en a child is not anxious, he will more 
readily comply with a previously positive adult, 

Methods : hO preschool subjects e:q)erienced a thirty minute positive 
or negative interaction with Sxperiaenter I. One week later, the subject's 
anxiety level was ind^end^tly manipulated by films shown to the subject 
Ijy Sxperimenter II; and immediately following the films, the subject was 
tested in a social reinforceanent task by Sj{j>erija^ter I. 20 control 
subjects were tested without prior contact with £3q)erimenter !• There 
were three measures of reinforcer effectiveness on the Marble-In-The-Hole 
(MTH) game - 1) persistence, 2) base rate, and 3) rate change. 

Results ; P;esults from both rate diange (p<,001) and persistence 
(p <• 10) ( approaching significance) measures of reinforcer effectiveness 
demonstrated the predicted interaction. It was concluded that when a 
diild was anxious and theoretically motivated prijiarily by considerations 
of punishment avoidance, the negative valenced ^cperimenter was more 
effective in eliciting behavior change from the rfiild than the positive 
valenced experimenter, but when the child was not anxious, and theoret- 
ically motivated primarily by considerations of reward seeking, the 
positively valenced eoqserimenter was the more effective. 
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Leventhal^ H., and Fischer, K. Mhat reinforces in a social re in fore - 
ment situation — words or expressions? Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology , 19T0, lU, 83-9^* 

Subject : The study soufij^t to determine Aether influence in a 
typical social reinforcement setting is attributable to the "operations" 
specified by a particular psycholoi?ical theory (social revards) or is a 
resxilt of other utore subtle cues in the experimenter's behavior* The 
study included several important independent variables (a) reinforeeirent 
vs* no reinforcement, (b) experimenter vith child vs. experimenter 
separated from child and (c) foxnr different experimenters. 

Methods : 96 children, 5-9 years of a^e served as subjects* 
Fjqjerisnenters were I8 year old male colief;e students- Four exi>er1menta3 
conditions were €is follows: l) two reinforcement conditions (personal 
evaluative and informational reinforcements), 2) no reinforcement- 
experimenter present, 3) no reinforcement-experimenter apart. Thus 
there were U8 males and U8 females distributed in a U (conditions) x 
k (experimenters) x 2 (sex of subject) design. Dependent variables 
were changes in preference and changes in response rate of the 
marble-in-the-hole gaa®- 

Results : Incr-^ases in rate of responding are greatest in the 
reinforcement conditions, but the increases occur before reinforcement 
is initiated* Rate increases seemed to be a ccmsequence of changes in 
the subject ^s emotional state, which in turn are related to the 
experimenter's treatment of the child. Preference shifts occur regardless 
of reinforcement as long as the esqperimenter remains in tne situation. 
The experin^nter's expressive behaviors appear to cause such shifts . 
A sociable or friendly manner combined with a strong task orientation 
has the strongest influence in the sub,1ect's responding. Although 
expressive communication plays an is^jortant role in changing task 
behavior, its effectiveness may depend, however, upon siibject and 
experimenter sharing particular conceptions of the teacher's and 
learner's role in the task. 
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Lewis, M. Q. aid Baker, R. D. Model reinforceaeat of vetbaliaattone 
versus actions. Journal of Counseling Pgy<^olOior , 1971. 18(3) • 



Sub.1eot ; The stidy elaios that an area of model reinforoeaent 
counseling which has been uno^qjlorad is the effect of the counselor's 
reinfbrceoent of the client for actual behaviors rather than for state- 
ments of intent* The present stu^y investigates the effects of two 
videotaped modeling stinmli* 

Methods ; 1,123 male students vere randomly assigned to Treatment 1 
(all verbal * videotape nhich shoired a yotmg college student describing 
his activities in career information to an older Arieind; the f^riend 
provided verbal reinforcements for the student's statei&ents) , Treatment 
2 (v^al and visual * videotape i^di had scenes of the student 
performing the activities described in the first videotape), or the 
inactive Control Chroup. Subjects were originally selected because of 
an expressed interest in "finding oixt more about aa jorsy One month after 
the videotapes were ^own, the subjects were surveyed as to their know- 
ledge and use of oanpus educational information sources (mailed question- 
naire). 

Results I No significant differences in total number of resources 
named or used were found betmm treatment groups or between treatment 
and control groups. 
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Liberman, R. A behavioral approach to group dynaoies. 1. Beinforceneait 
and pros^ting of c<^slveness in group therapy . Behavior Therapy > 
1970. 1, lUi-175. 

Subject ; The purpose of the research was to demonstrate how the 
grotqp therapist affects group development in the £urea of mutual 
recognition, interest, concern, and acceptance (cohesiveness) by 
reinforcing those behaviors. 

Methods ; The process and outcomes of two matched therapy groixps in 
an outpatient clinic were studied for nine months. In the experimental 
group, the therapist was trained to use techniques of social reinforce- 
ment to facilitate the development of inters^sl^er ccdiesiveness « In 
the coinparison group, the therapist, who was matched along several 
traits with the experimental group * s therapist used a raore 
conventional, intuitive, groiip centered approach in dealing with the 
groiip. 

Patient's group behavior was measured by content analysis codes that 
assessed cohesiveness on individual and group levels. Interaction Process 
Analysis (Bales) and Sign Process Analysis (an interpersonal affect code) 
were used to score on-going groi^ behaviors. A sociometric questic»inaire 
and symptom checklists irere administered after each three month interval 
and at the start of therapy. 

Results i Patients in the experimental groitp showed significantly 
more cohesiveness and earlier symptomatic improvement than eontparison 
groiQ) patients. Patients in the experimental grotrp also developed 
more independence from the therapist than did the patients in the 
control group. 
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Lidaan, R. I. Contagion of aggression and the nianber of reinforce- 
ments given l>y a model to an instigator. Psycbonoiaic Science . 
1969, 16, 69-70. 

Sttbject : The purpose of the study was to investigate the effects 
of alloving a subject observe an aggressive or rewarding model 
dispense varying aatounts of reinforc«nent to an insti^ting or n<ai- 
instigating confederate. 

Methods ; U8 paid male volunteers observed another subject response 
instigating or noninstigating <q>inions for which another si&Ject 
(model) either ag^essed against or rewarded the opinicm holder. For 
half the subjects , the model responded before subject after all 
opinions. For the other half, model responded before subject only after 
the first opinion and sijbject could not hear or see the model's response 
for the rescalning three responses. 

Bestilts i There were no significant main effects of observer's 
responses to one hostile response by a model as opposed to four 
hostile responses by a model when a confedeitite gave an instigating 
<^inion. It appears that restraints in the form of internal social 
inhibitions against aggression were lowered as effectively by one 
aggressive response by a naxtel as by four aggressive responses by a 
model. 
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Idnford, A. G. and Duthie, J. H, Spontaneous unintentional oonditiooing 
of the experimenter as a reinforoer, Feroegtual and Motor Skills. 
1970, 31. 518. 



Subject; As part of a larger study, one female (trainable oentaUy 
retarded) was conditioned to perform a three-item endurance circuit with 
the use of boih. priioaiy and social reinforcement (unidentified in article^ 
After ten perfoxnance days an attempt was made to demonstrate stimulus 
ccmtrol withdrawing primaiy reinforcement on Day 11 and so(d,al rein- 
forcement on 0ay 12. Although another sidsject in the larger sti«3y had 
ceased to respond Immediately i^en reinforcement was witMrawn, this 
female subject continued to respond at a relatively hi^ rate for three 
more d^s. At this point it was suspected that saae unintentional condi- 
tioning had occurred lAich was maintaining the higji Miergy cost behavior. 
The following two hypotheses were tested; 1) the aetiviigr itself had 
become intrinsically reinforcing and 2) the physical presence of the 
experimenter had become a conditioned reinforcer. 

Methods ; The subject was introduced to the test room and started on 
the activity by the eaqperim^iter, %itio then left the room. The subieot^s 
perfonnance was monitored on closed circuit television. The experimenter 
was reintroduced after a few days. 

Results ; Within two days of being left alone, the subject demon- 
strated a reversal and the endurance circuit behavior was extinguished. 
Reintroduction of the experimenter was sufficient to reestabll^ the 
behavior. It was concluded that the physical presence of the experi- 
menter had becme a conditioned relnforcer. 
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Locke, E. A., Bryan, J. F. and Kendall, L. M. Goals and intentions 
as mediators of the effects of monetary incfiaitlves on behavior. 
Journal of Applied Psychology , 19^8 , 52, lOU-121. 

Subject ; This research hypothesized that incentives such as 
money should affect action only if and to the extent that they affect 
the individual's goals and intentions . 

Methods : The investigators conducted a series of five experiments. 

a) Two experixaents varied incentive conditions with productivity 
being the dependent variable. 

b) "Hiree experiments gave subjects the choice as to the difficulty 
of the tasks they would work on, with the choice being the dependent 
variable. 

Results : Goals and intentions are i^ortant determinants of 
behavior and they are the mechanism by which mtmetary incentives 
influence behavior. All-or-none incentives mai^ contingent v^on 
reaching a given level were more effective than the same payment rate 
rade on a piece-rate system. 
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Lott» A, J*, and Lott, LiKed and disliked persons as reinforcing 

stimuli. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology , 1969» Hf 
129-137. 

Snb^lect : The study tests the reinforceaaent prt^erties of liked 
and disliked perscms hy presenting the photographs of liked » neutral t 
or disliked peers to individuals continent upon their respcmses to a 
discrimination learning task* The authors believe that liked persons 
can be classed as secondary reinfbrcing stimuli since such stimuli 
are said to derive their acquired reinforcasent properties froan their 
capacity to evoke fractional goal respcmses which have been conditioned 
to them. Negative response producing stinmli* ccmditioned to persons « 
should not only serve to elicit avoidance behavior but should also iinpart 
to such persons the power to act as negative reinforcers or punishers. 

Differential acquisition of the Mfsp<»ise desi^iated as correct 
by the inveatiaators is predicted to be a function of attraction to the 
person whose photo is presented as a rein forcer* 

Methods : 100 ninth graders worked on a laoderately difficult 
discrimination problesi. Five conditions were emplisyed^ In four of these 
conditions a blank card followed an incorrect response while contingent 
upon a correct one was the word "right *^ printed on a^card; cr the photo 
of a liked, neutral, or disliked peer. For the fifth groi^, the condi- 
tions of the fourth above were reversed so that a photo of a disliked 
peer followed the incorrect respcase; and a blank card, the correct one# 

Results : Significant differences in performance of subjects on the 
discrimination task was observed as a functicm of the nature of the 
reinforcing stimuli presented to them. Subjects performed in the 
following order, from best to poorest; those whose correct responses 
were reinforced with the printed word "right;" with the photo of a 
liked peer; with a blank card (whiln incorrect was followed with photo 
of a disliked peer); with the photo of a neutral j^er; and with the 
photo of a disliked peer# 
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Marlatt, G. A. Vicarious and direct reinforcement ccmtrol of 

verbal behavior in an interviev setting. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. Indiana University, 1968. Dissertati on Abstracts. 
1968. 29(5-B), 18I45-I8U6. 

Subject : The purpose of the study was to coc^are the effects 
of vicarious (by means of exposinff subjects to a verbal model (M)) 
and direct reinforcement upon observers' behavior in an interview 
slitting. 

Methods: 96 subjects (equal nimber of males and females) were 
randomly assigned to four possible conditions of vicarious 
reinforcement (VR) and three possible conditions of direct reinforce- 
ment (DR). Of the four conditions of vicarious reinforcement, three 
groups were exposed to a tape recorded student model (M) of the 
same sex who described a variety of personal problems . The interviews 
provided either positive, neutral (nonevaluative) , or negative verbal 
reinforcement to the M. Control subjects (fourth condition) did not 
receive a M. In the direct reinforcement conditions, interviews gave 
subjects either positive, neutral, or negative reinforcement for 
subjects' discussion of problems. 

All subjects were given a second nonreinforcement interview, of 
equal length, a week later. Main dependent variable was problem 
admission. 

Results : All subjects receiving a M gave significantly more 
problems in the first interview than did control subjects. Vicarious 
reinforcement and direct reinforcement factors were significant 
determinants of subject's problem adr^ssion, with positive feedback 
having the most facilitative effect. Of more importance were the 
following: positive vicarious reinforcement elicited more problems than 
direct reinforcement, and the most effective combination proved to be 
positive vicarious reinforcement followed by neutral direct reinforce- 
ment, which was significantly higher than the positive vicarious 
reinforcement/positive direct reinforcement mean. 

Sex of interviewer, but not subject, was also a significant 
determinant of problem admission (i.e., more problems admitted to 
female interviewers). In the second "extinction" interview, unly 
vicarious reinforcement remained a significant factor in subject 
performance with identical ordering to the first interviev (positive > 
neutral > negative). For the variable of talk-time, it was found 
that only vicarious reinforcement produced an effect with the 
negative condition producing the greatest amount of talk. 
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Marquis, Kent H. Effects of social reinforcement on health reporting in 
the housAold interview, Sociometry . June, 1970, 33(2), 203-215. 



Subject ; This researdi atteiapts to d«]ionstrate that even a small 
attempt to control the social interaction between interviewer and respon- 
dent has large effects on ttie factual information reported in a house- 
hold interview survejr, 

Methods: 429 middle-income, urban, iriiite feiaales were asked to 
report condition, illness and physician visit information about herself 
and for another person in her family under two types of interviewing 
metdiods. The reinforcing condition used "tJiat's important'/ "that's very 
usefuiy "mmm-hmay "OKV smiling, leaning forward and hand gestures. 
*:-ie nonreinforcing interviews did not incl\ide any of the above reinforcers 
and were veiy business-like. Interviewers received one week of training 
in interviewing techniques and were unaware of the hypotheses of the 
study. 

Results : The socially reinforcing interviewers obtained a signifi- 
cantly (p <^,01) greater number of reports of symptoms and conditions than 
the control interviewers. 
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idartens, Internal-external control and social reinforcement effects 
on motor performance. Research Quarterly . 1971, ^2(3) , 307-313* 



Subject: The basic goal was to see whether internal or external 
orientations would mediate the effects of verbal praise or raproa<^ on 
a motor task, i.e., positive versus negative social reinforceioent. 

Methods ; Subjects were 60 male fourth, fifth and sixth graders. 
Internal and external preferences were determined and 3^ hi^ internals 
aixi 30 hi^ externals were selected for "Uie study. Subjects then were 
to roll a ball into a hole on an incline. Positive reinforcement was 
provided for a good roll for some and negative reinforc^ent vas 
provided for a bad roll for others. All reinforcements were contingent. 

Results ; The effects of reinforcement did not interact with eith«r 
the internal or external locus of control. Skill was not improved or 
impaired by the intervention. 
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Meddock, D*, ParsOTis, J. A,, Hill, K. T. Effects of an adult's 
presence and praise on yoimg children's perfonsance. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psycholoar , 1971, 12 (2), 197-211. 

Subject: The basis of this sturdy vas to investif^ate the effects 
of the presence of an adult who praised (or did not) on the behaviors 
of preschool boys and girls. 

Methods ; Subjects were 32 boys and 32 girls, four years of age. 
Subjects were to drop narbles through holes. Eight grotros of subjects 
were run. The following three variables were used as factors in a 
2x2x2 analysis of variance: 

a) suiult present in room — child alc»e in r<K)in (AP-CA) 

b) adult gave praise — adult did not react (AB-AnoR) ..^w^^^^r^^^ 

c) male— female (M-F) 

When the adult was outside the roc© a loudspeaker would pipe in the 
reinforcement for the appropriate groijp. 

Baseline data were first obtained and a five minute experimental 
period was selected. The analysis focuses on difference scores between 
baseline and experimental. The major dependent measure was the rate 
at which the marbles were dropped. 

Results: 

1) Children in the presence condition (AR) increased more than the CA 
(p < .05). 

2) "Praise" groups (AR) increased more than non-praise (AnoR) groups 
(p < .05). 

3) No interaction was observed. 

U) Children in the praise condition increased their rates while those 
in no-praise decreased * 

Effects of praise and adult presence were strong and additive. 
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Milby^ J. B., Jr* >todification of extreffie social isolation by contingent 
social reinforcement. Joxxmal of Applied Behavior Analysis ^ 1970* 
3, 1U9-152- 

Stibject : To jBodify the social interaction behavior of two extremely 
isolated patients by making social reinforcement fxxm staff members 
{"going in close proximity to, looking at^ nodding to, and talking vith 
the paties in an approving manner") contingent on social interaction jfith 
other patients or staff ircmbers. 

Itethod ; Two patients were observed for varying periods of tlioe 
to collect data prior to the introduction of contingencies* Twelve 
daily observational sas5)les wre conducted, each tvo minutes Icmg, Tvo 
independent observers were used to collect reliability data. 'Sime 
sample observations were also made of patients not considered to be 
socially isolated. After baseline data was collected on the two 
experimental subjects — social approval was made contingent on social 
interactions . 

Results: Inter-observer reliability ranged from 88!? - 100%. 
Patients not considered socially isolated demonstrated 1*3^ and 66% 
social interaction per twelve daily time san^Jles (percentages refer 
to percentage of times that social behavior was observed in the total 
of twelve samples). S-1 increased social interaction from l6% (base- 
line) to 39% (overall msan frequency) after contingencies were 
introduced. S-2 increased from lQ% to 30% respectively. Sti^dy 
concluded that the efficacy of contingent social reinforcement in 
modifying extreme social isolation behavior in two psychiatric 
patients had been demonstrated. 
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Hiller, A. and Hood, R. Awareness, social deprivation and verbal operant 
conditioning for adults. Psychological Heports , 1970, 26, 893-89^» 



Subject: The study tested the validity of the relationship between 
social derivation and the effectiveness of a verbal reinforcer for adults. 
Because of the continuing issue about the factors iriiich effect the rela- 
tionship between awareness aixi conditioning, awareness of varied aspects of 
conditioning was measured and its relationship to conditioning was analyzed. 

Methods i Deprivation of social interaction constituted each subject 
being left alone for for-ty-five minutes. These subjects comprised two 
groups. Verbal operant corxiitioning was the second step for the two 
deprived groups and the first step for the other two groups. Subjects 
were either reinforced (one deprived aixi one nondeprived group) or not 
reinforced (one deprived and one nondeprived) for using I or We in the 
creation of sentences. An awareness interview after conditioning measured 
awareness of the correct responses (I or We), the verbal reinforcer (good 
or nimra-hrara) and the response reinforcement contingency. 

Results : Only reinforced subjects conditioned, and of them both 
aware and unaware subjects conditioned. Social deprivation did not affect 
conditioning or awareness. Two possible explanations offered for this 
last finding are as follows: 1) verbal reinforcement for adult learning 
may be independent of inaaediate deprivation corciitions because it is a 
generalized reinforcer that fiinctions under many drive conditions, and 
2) the particular nature and duration of deprivation used in this study 
may have been inappropriate. 
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Mitcho31, T. R. ana Bifliir., A. Instrumentality theories: Curror.t 

user, in pr.ycholofy. Psycholof^ical Pulletin , l^Tl , V' , h^p-h^h. 

"This article revievs the literature on instnimentfllity theories in 
psychology, and in particular in three distinct areas of research: verhal 
conditioning, attitudes, and industrial psychology. The behavior of nn 
individual is in part determined t^y a) his exrectations that the behavior 
will lead to various outcomes, and h) his evaluation of these outcomes. 

In relation to industrial psychology the followinc studies were 
nrentioned: 

a) Georgopoulos, N^ahoney and Jones (1957) found that vorker productivity 
could be predicted from the worker's perception of the depree to which 
productivity is a path to the attainment of personal poals. This 
relationship was mediated by the degree of attraction to the goals 
ajid freedom of action. 

b) Porter and Lawler (1966) found that performance is highest for those 
managers who perceived it as leading to valued outcomes. 

c) Vroom {1961+) derived a Job satisfaction model which said that the 
worker's satisfaction with his Job results from the instrumentality 
of the lob for attaining other outcomes and the valence of those 
outcomes. V = f [ (VI) . He also developed a Job performance model 
which stated that the force on the individual to exert a given 
amount of effort is a fiinc^-ion of the algebraic sum of the products 
of the valence of each level of performance and the person's expecta- 
tion that each level of perfomonce will be attained by that amount 
of effort. Fffort is predicted , not performance , which is considered 
to be an outcome of the behavior (effort). F = Z (KV), 

d) Lawler and Porter (1967) attempted to predict effort from perceived 
instrumentalities of 15^ managers. Ratings of the Importance of seven 
outcomes were collected: pny, promotion, prestige, security, autonomy, 
friendship, and opportunity to use skill and abilities. A composite 
measure of the subjects' expectancies was based on the sum of his 
ratings of the degree to wh. ch a) effort, b) high productivity, and 

c) good lob performance, led to the seven outcomes. Their results did > 
not support the instruEientality hypothesis, but the use of a multiple 
correlation method is not consistent with Vroom' s model, and consequently, 
Mitchell and Biglaii feel this caused the lack of support. 

e) Galbraith and Cummings (1967) tested Vroom's Job performance model while 
distinguishing between first- and second-level outcomes. Their study 
did not support Vroom's model. Mitchell and Biglan do not feel that 
this study supported instrumentality theory, but suggest that a number 
of factors other than the theory itself caused this failure. 
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Mitchell, V. and TMfrlan, A. Continued 

f) Lavler {196P) found support for the caunfil statun of sub,iect£3' 
inotrureiital itier • 

f^ !:ackr.an and Forter {J9^^8) vsed inntrurontality theory to predict 
the ef fecti vL»nesi5 PP teTer^hone service representatives. Tlie 
instrujnentali ties were inpcrtant, but other factors influence ,1oh 
performance . 

h) Oraen (19^'^9) tested Vroorr's ,1ob perfornanee and ,1ob satisfaction 

r.odels and examined some factors affectinf perceived instrumentality. 
He found that satisfaction with the vorl: role of ^loh inca^nbent is a 
monotonlcally increasinp' function of the sum of t'.e products of the 
valences of role outcomes and the perceived instnmental ity of the 
work rolt for these outcomes. Ke concluded that the ,1o'b satisfaction 
nodel is limited to situations where the contin^encier between work 
roles and role outcomes are stated in a concrete manner - 

Porter and Lawler sugp:ested that the basic instrumentality model 
be extended to predict performance and satisfaction. Ttie ef fort-perfor- 
ir.ance relationship is moderated by ability and role perception variables^ 

Graen proposed modifications in the models by making the distinc- 
tion between work roles (first-level outcomes) and role outcomes 
(second-level outcomes). He also suggested that the focus of the model 
should be on r.ains in performance or satisfaction r ther than raw scores. 

f'itehell and Pip:lan feel that the Instrumentality component suf^piests 
two ways in which behavior may be chan/?;ed : 

1) The sub,1ecti^ perception the instrumental relations between 
behavior and its outcomes niay be altered. Employees may 
value organizational rewards but not know which behaviors lead 
to them, 

2) Behavior may be influenced by chanp^inp; the value of outcomes 
or on^f.nizational rewards. 

These theories also 5urr;est that chonp-es in the behavior of the 
subject result from the expectat ionr? of others. Tlius » one mifj;ht also 
bring about chanp:es in the target sub,1ect by chan^inp the expectations 
of those around him. . — ^ 

The authors conclude that instrumentality theory has heen less 
successful in predictiniR; behavicr ^^ud satisfaction in organizations than 
in th^> attitude and v^irVal ccnditioninf. areas, '^ley suKp,est that real, 
life f^henonena (industriol) are more complex than those predicted in various 
C^tme and verbal conditioninfr settings. Also, the situations in industrial 
settings are less controllable than those in the attitude and verbal 
conditioning areas. 
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Moffat, C. H. and Motif f, J. P. Effectiveness of different verbal 

reinforcement combinations on a discrimination-reversal p: oblem 
in children. FsychonoPiic Science « 1970, 21(6 )j 251-253. 

nubject ; The literature review introducing the article showed 
that when subjects were not infonned as to the reinforcement procedures 
operatin(T in the experiments those who are fiven positive reinforcement 
for riRht answers and nothing for wronf^ ansvers (Rb), perform more 
poorly than subjects given knowledge of results only for wrong 
answers (Vb) and those sub elects given reinforcement for both right 
and wrong answers (KW) . A reason for this was proposed by f.pence 
(196I.) in which he arguei? that one may obtain more informatior from the 
R'./or \Tb than the Rb because blanks (i.e., no response by experimenter) 
tend to be interpreted as ''correct" feedback. The general purpose 
of the stvdj' was to compare ^ and 6 year olds on performance of a 
discrimination tasks under Rb (knowledge of results for right answer 
only), ^<rb (knowledge of results for wrong answer only), or vm 
(knowledge of results for right and wrong answers) conditions. It was 
h.vpothesized that performance under Rb condition would be inferior 
to either Wb or RW, and subjects who were wrong on trial 1 and who were 
in either WR cr WB would do better on subsequent trials than subjects 
in the Rb conditions. 

Methods: Subjects were 60 preschoolers, divided into groups 
of !} boys and 5 pirls with each group being either h or 6 years old. 
Subjects were run individually with the words "right," "wrong" or 
blank being used to reinforce the different groups (Wb, Rb, Wr) . 

Results : l) Subjects in the Rb did significantly worse thar 
subjects in the WR or Vb conditions (p < .05). 2) RW and Wb did not 
differ significantly. After acquisition of the test was reached 
(operationalized as no errors after 30 trials) the discrimination task 
was reversed. Tlie original task involved discriminating hues and 
disregarding position. In the reversal position became salient and 
hue irrelevant. Those subjects who had not reached criterion were 
not given the discrimination reversals. 3) All 20 subjects in FV 
condition made criterion, but 1^20 of the subjects in the Rb condition 
did not reach criterion. 16 out of 29 subjects hit criterion. 
U) Six year olds reversed better than four year olds in the l^rb conditions 
(p < .05). 5) Four year olds reversed faster in the RW than in the l/b 
conditions (p < .05)'. 6) Cix and four year olds did not differ in the 
RW conditions. T) For six year olds RW and Wb were not different. 
8) Finally hypothesis two was confirmed. 
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^4oss, H. and Houts, P. S. Differential effects of the social 
atmospheres of psychiatric wards • 

Moss^ P. H. Stanford University, School of Medicine. 

Houts, P- S. Pennsylvania ntate t^niversity, College of Mediaine. 

Subject I The purpose of this study was to assess the differential 
effects of the social atmospheres of eight psychiatric wards. It was 
hypothesized that wards with different social atmospheres (climates) 
were also different in general patient satisfaction and reaction to 
the ward and on the initiatives which patients perceived themselves as 
takini? on the ward. 

Methods ; Patients on each of ei^rht psychiatric wards were ffiven 
the Ward Atmosphere Scale (independent variable) -with twelve sub-scales^ 
the Ward Initiative Scale (depenoent variable)-with seven sub-scales 
and a measure of patients' satisfaction with and general reaction to 
the ward (dependent variable) -with six questions. 

Results : Results demonstrate that ward social atmospheres have 
different predictable effects on the patients who live within them. 
A high positive relationship was found between several of the Ward 
Atmosphere Scale (V^i^^ sub-r,cales and general satisfaction, i.e., the 
greater the average poort, affiliation, order, insight, and autonomy 
patients perceive on - ward, the greater their average general 
satisfaction. CorreJ 'ons between WAS and Ward Initiative Scale (WIS) 
show the following: ^/ Wards with a higher emphasis on aggression 
have patients who per.'^eive themselves as taking fewer affiliative 
initiatives, more aggressive initiatives, and fewer initiatives 
related to seeking variety or change; 2) Wards with a higher emphasis 
on spontaneity ai.d/or autonomy have patients who perceive tnemselves 
as taking fewer initiatives to be submissive to the staff; 3) Wards 
with a higher emphasis on support have patients who perceive them- 
selves as taking more initiatives in revealing themselves to others 
and fewer initiatives to be submissive to the staff; k) Wards with a 
higher emphasis on order have patients who perceive themselves as 
taking more initiatives related to seeking variety or change and 
affiliation; and 5) Wards with a hi^^her emphasis on insight have 
patients who tend to take more aggressive initiatives and fewer 
initiatives to be submissive to the staff. 

The practical implications of how staff members might manipulate 
social atmosphere to affect patient reactions was discussed. 
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Moyer, P, C. An investigation of the effects of leader verbal reinforce^ 
raent of understanding responses in groups of student nursos. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Arizona State University, 1968, 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1968, 28(8-A). 3033. 



Subject: The purpose of the study was to investigate the effects of 
an intensive short-tern group experience on the number of understanding 
responses used fcy nursing students. A second purpose was to study the 
recall of descriptions or of references to the psychological state-of- 
being of patients. 

Methods ; All subjects were volunteers (female college sophomores). 
There were two groups of five members each for each of the three experi- 
mental conditions. One treatment consisted of the presentation of 
continuous controlling stimuli (CCS), by the leader, designed to increase 
the probability of subjects making understanding responses. The second 
treatment that another pair of groups received did not include the 
presentation of CCS. In these two treatments just identified, the 
subjects were verbally reinforced ty the leader for making understanding 
responses to other group members. The third treatment groups were 
actually controls; they received no treatment* 

The criterion measures included the following i The Patient-Hi stoiy 
Memory Test (PHMT) - iridicates a count of the nximber of references to or 
descriptions of the psychological state-of -being of the patient; The 
Nurse-Patient Situation Test (NPST) - consists of a patient statement 
and five responses that a nurse mi^t make to the statement; and Tape 
Analysis of the Tape Recorded Sessions - indicated the count of the 
number of understanding responses made by subjects in response to other 
members of the treatment group. 

Re sults : IIo significant differences were found between any of the 
three experimental groups as measured by the PHMT. The CCS plus rein- 
forcement groups differed significantly froan the reinforcement only 
groups and the control groups in the However, the reinforcement 

only groups did not differ significantly from the control groups. All 
of the groups exposed to one of the treatment conditions Wive found to 
be significantly different after the initial 90 minutes of treatment. 
There were no significant differences between the two treatment condi- 
tions as measured by the tape analysis • 

It was concluded that there did not appear to be any relationship 
between the subject's awareness of a patient's psychological state-of- 
being and the subject's use of understanding responses. 
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Mudd, Ss A. Group sanction severity as a function of degree of "behavior 
deviation and relevance of norm. Journal of Personality and Social 
Pnycholoffir , I968, 8, 258-260. 

Sub,1ect : The study tested the follovinp: hypothesis: the intensity 
of a group's disapproval of an offensive behavior varies as a function 
of the interaction between degree of deviation of the behavior from 
the group norm and the itnportance to the group of the particular behavior 
norin involved. r~ 

Methods : Conventional (Thurstone^ scaling methods were used to 
develop equal appearing interval sca3es for the measurement of 
1) the severity of sanctions administered by a group, 2) the degree of 
deviation of given behaviors from the group norm and c) the importance 
of various classes of behavior to the group. 

U8 subjects {fraternity men and sorority women in positions of 
leadership) constituted the experimental sample. 21 behavior deviation 
items (nine deviation behaviors in each of three norm areas— speech, 
cleanliness and honesty) were presented to subjects in the form of 
a test booklet designed to control for order effects- The sanction 
items were made available on a separate sheet to which subjects could 
refer. The subjects were instructed to consider separately each of 
the 27 items describing a deviant behavior and to indicate which of 
the items from the list of sanctions their group would be most likely 
to use as an expression of disapproval of each deviation. 

Results : ftean sanction severity Judged to be appropriate for 
various degrees of behavior deviation was foxind to vary linearly as a 
function of behavior deviation at each of three levels of norm relevance. 
The equation yeilded was Y " .32 log X + .J*? where Y is the slope of 
the deviation function for a particular norm (e.g., honesty) and X 
is the relevance of that norm. 
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Narrol, H. G« and Zinmoroan, J. Automated a«thods for assessing and 
influencing verbal reports. Technical Report Number 7, Escperl- 
mental Psychology Section, Institute of Psychiatric Research, 
Indiana University, School of Medicine, September, 1966, 



Subject: Automated proc^iures were used to study verbal behavior 
concerning a timing response. Monetary (price rate) reinforcement was 
contingent on a tiaimg response and sometimes upon specific verbal 
reports (automated key presses) of those responses. 

Methods : Experiment 1 - The subject was eJ.'posed to two conditions 
each associated with a specific discriminative stimulus. In the first 
condition, reinforcement was conting^it on a correct timing response; in 
the second, reinforcement was conting^t on a correct timing response 
plus an inaccurate description of the timing response. 

F 'iment 2 - Subjects were exposed to three different tijning 
requii jnts. A verbal report had to follow each response. The 
increajied dif faculty of this experiment was intended to facilitate the 
study af accurate reporting and disposition of subjects to differenti- 
ally report responses. 

Results : Experiment 1 - Under both conditions, correct timing 
responses occurred very often. Timing was usually described accurately 
when no contingency governed verbal reports. Inaccurate reports 
increased when under contingency reinforcam«it. 

Experiment 2 - Some subjects were able to accurately report timing 
when reinforcement was conting«it on correct timing only. Specific 
accuracies or inaccm'acies in repoi ting timing were demonstrated in all 
subjects when verbal contingencies existed. 
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Nealey, Stanley IJeterninin^T worker preferencer. amonr erployec^ 

benefit prornur.s. Joumal of Applied Psycholcfg^ , l^^li, J' 8, 7-1??. 

rutject ; Thits i:tudy uned the paired-corparison method to ineasure 
preferences aiuon^^ employee benefit prof?:rains. 

Methods : Questionnaires fror* 1133 rale union niembero compfirinR 
six alternative payment and benefit plans using a paired-cc!T^parison 
format were obtained. 

The preferences obtained (in order of importance) were: 

1) hospital insurance 

2) union shop 

3) 6% raise 

1^) pension 

5) three week vacation 

6) shorter work week 

Age appeared to be an active deterninant of preferenc . Physical 
clerical Job type, narital status and number of dependent children were 
moderately related to preferences. Preference for p^ raise was scarcely 
related to demographic variables. 

The preference Judfpnents were hiphly transitix-e and allowed the 
six options to be ranked in an ordinal scale* 
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Nealey, S. M, and Coodale, J. G. Worker preferences amonn time-off 

benefits and pay. Journal of Applied Psychology ^ 196?, 51 , 357-361. 

ru>>Ject : This rei^earch nensiirod employee prrferences amonf; a set 
of compensation options^ all of which involve additional pairi tine off 
the Job. Also, foremen predictions of preferences were compared to 
the actual worker preferences . 

Methods : 197 U.A*W. members completed paired-comparinon ouestionnalres. 

Results : The preferencer. (in order of importance) were: 

Unit Normal Deviates 



extra week of vacation .612 

five Fridays off per year .313 

25 days off every five years .13^ 

l4-day work week of 9 hours 1^5 minute days -.122 

2% pay increase -.217 

early retirement by accumulating 5 days per year -.255 

5-day work week of 7 hours 50 minutes each -J465 



Foremen predicted worker preferences well (p = .90)* 
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Nord, Walter R. Beyond the teaching machine: The neglected area 

of operant conditioning in the theory and practice of management* 
Organizational Behavior and Ihiman Performance , 19^9, 375-^01. 

T}us article reviews the work of okinner and compares it to McGregor *^^ 
theory X and theory Y. The author feels that much of Skinner's work 
does not contradict McGregor's theory, except that his approach does not 
require acceptpuce of the ^'metaphysics" of the humanistic psychologists 
.because he deals specifically vith schedules of reinforcement. 

He suggests that Skiner's work could be applied in such areas as: 
training and personnel development; compensation and alternative rewards; 
supervision and leadership; Job design; organizational design; and 
organizational change. 

Fringe benefits such as sick pay, recreation programs, loiHiges, 
and work breaks reward the employee for not working. Money that was 
allocated for these programs should be used to redesign Jobs so as to 
make them more stimulating, and therefore more reinforcing in themselves* 

Also, Aldis (1966) suggested a compensation plan employing a variable 
ratio schedule. If an employee produced above a standard, his name 
would be placed in a hat from which a winner would be drawn. The reward 
would be much larger than the ustial bonus and would approxi.nate a variable 
ratio schedule. 



Aldis, 0. Of pigeons and men. In R. Ulrich, T. Stachnik and J. Mabry, 
Control of Human Behavior , Olenviev, Illinois.: Gcott, Foresman, 
1066, pp, 218-221. 
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Kord, Walter, improving- attcrKinnce throu^ rewards, Fersonnel Ajm inl - 
stration, Movember-December, 1970, 37-^^1- 



Subject: The problem with many current compensation axid fringe 
benefit programs in orgaiiizations is that rewards are often given for 
behaviors which do not lead to the realization of organizational goals. 
Reward systems may be modified to increase the rate of one typ^ of 
behavior, work attendance, vliich is necessary to realize organizational 
goals, while sick leave, recreation rooms and employee lounges reward 
employees for leaving their places of work. 

Methods ; (A) A hardware company used a ^stera in which all employees 
who had perfect attendance for each month would be eli^ble for pri^*? 
drawings each month ($25 #00 appliances) and also for a major prize every 
six months (color television), 

(3) A large school rewarded teachers ^50*00 if theor were not 
absent for an en tiro semester. 

Re sult s ; (A) Sick leave payments were reducc-d by 6^fi and absenteeism 
and tardiness were reduced to about one-fourtii its prior level. After 
the initial period, absenteeism and tardiness were somewhat more common 
but still were less frequent than originally. 

(3) The program's second and third years of operation were its 
most effective. The fourth and fifth years were similar to the first 
year of operation. 

The lottery method employed by the hardware company rewai'ded behavior 
more often and on a schedule similar to gambling devices, which should 
lead to more control of behavior. The system used for teachers had no 
effect once a teacher has been absent and actually may have led to more 
absences. The lottery system could offer larger rewards given at shorter 
intervals. 
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Olson, G. M,, BibelheSjner, D, J. and Stevenson, H, W, Incentive effects 
and social class in children's probability and discrimination 
learning. Psychonomic Seierce , 196?, 9(8), 459-^60. 



Sub.ieet : The study examined l^e effects of level of incentive 
(tangible), percentage of reinforcement and social class on children's 
probability and discrimination learning. 

Methods ; Subjects were 35 boys and 30 girls from nurseiy ?.chools 
of niddle class status and 31 boys and 3^ girls of lower class status. 
They were presented with a three-choice problem in v^idi the responses 
were reinforced on either a 100-0-0 or a 75-25-0 schedule with incentives 
that differed in value. 

Specifically, level and percentage of reinforcement differed across 
five conditions. Two conditions included discrimination learning tasks 
with high (DL-H) or low incentive (DL-L) . An additional two conditions 
included 75-25-0 noncontingent probability learning tasks, again with 
either high (PL-H) or low (PL-L) incentives. The fifth condition involved 
an incentive contrast (IC). One of the colors (a response possibility) 
was reinfor::8d with hi^ incentives 75^ of the time and low incentives 
25:2 (IC-H), a second color was reinforced with low incentives 75/o of the 
time and hi^ incentives 25}o (IC-L) , while a third choice was never 
reinforced. 

The hi^ incentives were plastic trinkets (eg, football, bottle, 
animals, coins) and the low incentives were dried beans. 

Results ; Hi^er levels of performance occurred for middle than for 
lower class subjects and for subjects receiving continuous reinforce- 
mient. Incentive effects were found only when the ttco levels of incen- 
tive were present within a single problem for lower class subjects. Low 
incentive effects found othend.se. 
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Ostron, T. aiid Goldstein, J. H. Peinforcecent and prior information 
in the .^id^ment of others' attitudes, rsychonomic Science , 
19T0, 19{(:), 319-320. 

Sub.lect ; The study investigates the effect of reinforcement on 
-^he perception of the interviewer's attitude. Heinforcetnent of^ 
discrepant attitudinal responses shotild lead the sub.lect to believe 
the interviewer personally endorses the discrepant attitude. Attitude 
should change to the extent that subjects perceive a discrepancy 
between their iuHtial attitude and that of a likeable interviewer. 

Methods : Prior information about the interviewer's attitude 
and direction of reinforcement were manipiilated in a 3 (extremely 
favorable, extremely unfavorable* or no prior information about attitude) 
X 2 (positive direction reinforcement, i.e., positive coroatents reinforced 
with good or negative direction reinforcement, i.e., negative comments 
reinforced with good) factorial design. Perception of interviewer's 
attitude and attitude change were assessed. 

Results : Regar<iless of prior information about interviewer's 
attitude, subjects saw the interviewer as holding a relatively pro 
attitude when he reinforced pro responses and a relatively anti attitude 
when he reinforced anti responses. For T^oth main effects, subjects 
changed in the direction of their interviewer's attitude. Absence 
of an interaction suggested that the reinforceitffint influenced attitude 
as much when prior information was present as when it was absent. 
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Paletz, >L D. Prior reinforement histoiy as an explanation for the 

effects of sex of subject and experimenter in social reinforcement 
paradifTis. Journal of Genetic Ps^-chology . 1970, 11?, 227-238. 



Subject: The study investigated the hyjK>thesis that the cross-sex 
effect is a function, at least in part, of the relative frequency of 
reinforcement children receive from same-sexed and from opposite-sexed 
adults* It v;as predicted Uiat subjects' response frequency xrould be 
higlier when a previously neutral experimenter was reinforcing or when 
a previously reinforcing experimenter was neutral than when a previously 
reinforcing experimenter was reinforcing or when a previously neutral 
experimenter was neutral ♦ 

Methods ; Subjects, second and third grade children, of both sexes 
were exposed to a previously* positively reinforcing or previously neutral 
male or feiaale exj^erimenter in a pretraining experience (figure drawing 
.task and bead stringing task). Subjects were then assigned in equal 
numbers to either the positive or neutral reinforcing agent for the 
experimental game (marble-in-the-hole) with the other experimenter 
leaving the room* For half the subjects the experimenter praised the 
subjects' responses during the game, and for the other half the experi- 
menter maintained a neutral, nonreinforcing post'ire. 

Results ; The prediction offered above was not supported. A 
significant cross-sex effect was found for the pretraining games, and a 
smaller, but insignificant, cross-sex effect for the marble game was also 
found. Over trials a significant trend away from a cross-sex effect and 
toward a same-sex effect was foiand. 
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pate, *f. F. and Broughton, E. Game-playing behavior as a function of 
incentive. Ps ychological Begorts, 1970, 27, 36, 



Subject J The purpose of the study was to assess the correspond«oce 
batmien behavior in two-person aero-sum mixed strategy games and predic- 
tions from game theory as a function of incentive* 

Methods ; Independent groiq>s played for a valueless counter (a paper 
clip) , imaginery moncgr ($100 dollar bills from a Monopoly set) or real 
monay {pennies). In eadi groiq>, five subjects played 240 trials of the 
gsene against an experimenter who used a predetennined sequence of plays, 
previouifly randomized in blocks of 24 trials. 

Regiats: Although the differences between the «ired groups failed 
to attaih significance, the penny group played fewer blacks (subjects 
could isaidmiae earnings fcy playing red on every trial) in eadi block of 
trials than did the token groups (the paper clip and Monopoly groups 
combined). The number of units won sliowed no systematic change across 
trials and did not differ for iiie three groins. 
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Peel, C*, Jr* The effectiveness of social reinforcers and social 
punishers with prlznary psychopaths, secondary psychopaths and 
normals. Unpublished doctoral dissertation* Mei^his State 
University ^ 1970. Dissertation Abstracts Xntemational^ 1971, 
31 (9-B), 5633. 

Subject : The purpose of the study vas to determine if primaiy 
or secondary psychc^ths were iBore or less affected by social 
reinforcers and social punishers than vere normal subjects « An 
€^diti<mal purpose vas to see if experimental pairing of social stimuli 
vith tangible reinforcers and pimishers vould effectively increase 
the influence of the social stimuli • 

Methods : kO psychopaths and hO normals vere selected from a 
peculation of 6U7 prison inmates on the basis of their MMPI profiles. 
Both the psychopaths and the normals vere divided into high and low 
anxiety groups on the basis of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale* 
All subjects performed three tasks. Tasks 1 and 3 vere Taffel type 
verbal conditioning tasks # Task 2 vas a procediu^ in vhich one half 
of the subjects of each of the four groi:^s experienced the presenta- 
tion of social reinforcement and social punishment paired vith the 
tangible reinforcement and punishement of gain and loss of cigarettes 
or money. 

Results ; There vere no strong indicaticms of any differences 
betveen the psychopathic groups and the normal groups in the initial 
effectiveness of social reinforcement and punishment* There vas some 
suggestion that primary psychopaths may be somevhat less affected by 
social punishement and secondaiy psychopaths somevhat more affected 
by social punishment than normal subjects- Pairing of social stimiai 
vith tangible revards and punishers increased the effectiveness of 
the social stimuli for secondary psychopaths, decreased the 
effectiveness of the stimuli for high anxious normals , and had no 
effect for the other grotq^s* 
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PhilHps, J. Performance of father-present and father- al5»sent southern 
Negro boys on a siiBpl© operant task as a function of the race and 
sex of the experimenter and the type of social roiniforcement. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Kinnesota, 1966. 
Dissertation Abstracts, 1967, 28(1-B), 366. 



Suyectj The study investigated the effects of race and sex of the 
experimenter ai^ type of social reinforcement on the perfonaance of 
father-present and faidier-abrent southern Blegro boys. 

Methods i Two measures of perfomance on a simple operant task 
(the marble game) were obtained individually from S^fO father-present and 
father-absent ten year old ^gro boys from deprived hoaies in the urban 
South* Overall responsiveness and changes in rate of responding after 
the onset of one of three conditions of social reinforcement (praise, 
sil^ice or criticism) were related to the race and sex of the adult 
reinforcing agent. 

Results Resiats give partial support to predictions based jointly 
upon the reacting tendency or valence hypothesis (Mc Coy and Zigler, 
1965) and theories of male sex-role identification (Johnson, 1963; 
Parsons and Bales, 1955). As predicted, subjects responded more to 
Negro than white experimenters and father-absent subjects were more 
responsive than father-present subjects. The expectation that father- 
absent subjects assumed to be lacking in identification with the non- 
competitive Negro male sex-role, would be more responsive to white exper- 
imenters 9jnd less responsive to i'lgro experimenters than father-present 
subjects was supported by results, obtained vhen subjects were criticized 
foi their performance. Contrary to expectation, father-absence was not 
significantly related to responsiveness to male and female Negro experi- 
menters, which may be due to the hi^ degree of authoritarianism associ- 
ated with both sex roles in lox*er class Negro cultures. 
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Prostholdt, P. H. The affects of social reinforceioent and punishment on 
attitudinal operants* Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1968, Dissertation Abstracts , 1969, 29(10-A), 
3670. 



Subject ; Various limitations and ^problems associated vlih the 
study of attitudes were discussed. An approach based on operant analysis 
and dealing with attitudes as verbal or overt b^avlor was suggested. 
Attitude behavior controlled only by Wie attitMe ob;Ject is a "real" 
attitude. However, attitudinal b^avior can also be controlled by the 
presence of another person who punishes or reinforces that behavior, 
•This type of control can be conformity, coaipliance or d«aand character- 
istics. Two iaaportant consequences for the acqiiisition of attitudes are 
reinforcement in the form of social approval and punishment in the form 
of social disapproval* 

Methods : The experiment was conducted in two sessions. In the 
first session, children attending a summer cmflp read cartoons and verbally 
stated their attitude toward each cartoon, "Correct" attitude stataaents 
were either punished or ignored. In session two, the control exerted 
by the e3q?erimenter ' s presence was eliminated in order to observe the 
subject's "real" attitude. Using a questioimaire, all subjects expressed 
their attitude toward three sets of cartoons as follows: the original 
cartoons, cartoons similar to the original cartoons, aid cartoons different 
from the originals. Subjects then chose a comic book as a gift. One of 
the possible choices contained cartoons sixailar to the original cartoons. 

Results : Resiilts indicated that social reinforcement increases the 
frequency of "correct" attitude stat«BMits and leads to the acquisition 
of a "real" attitude. The stimulus control exerted by the attitude object 
generalized to similar attitude objects. The control ty the attitude 
object was also observed vihen the attitudinal behavior was choice behavior. 
Attitudes are thus acquired and persist idien attitudinal bdiavior is 
socially reinforced. 

Although social punishment for "incorrect" attitude statements 
increased the frequency of "correct" statements, it did not lead to ttie 
acqtiisition of a "real" attitude. A piinishment effect was observed, 
however, for choice bdiavior. These results suggested that social pimish' 
ment produces compliant behavior controlled ly the social punisher, rather 
than a "real" attitude. 
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Pritchard, Robert D, Equity theory: A revlev and critique. 

Orga nis ational Behavior and Htunnn Performance , IPC'^ ^ 17^^-211. 

This article reviewc research evidence pertinent to equity theory and 
considers: 

1) the nature of inputs and outcomes, 

2) the nature of the social comparison process, 

3) the conditions leading tc equity or inequity and the ponsi'ble 
effects of inequity, and 

It) the possible responses one nay make to reduce a condition of 
inequity. 

The author sur.pests an alternative solution to equity theory's notion 
of the social comparison process. He feels that Person uses an internal 
standard — inequity arises first from the correspondence between Person's 
own inputs and outcomes. The type of relationship between Person and 
Other ii; a secondarj-- determinant of inequity. That is. Person will tend 
to maximize his outcomes and will ^nerally feel satisfied so long as he 
is in an impersonal comparison situation with Other. However, if Other 
is in a direct exchange relationship (intimate^ .th Person, Person is 
more likely to experience inequity. The absol-u » discrepancy between 
input-outcome ratios and the amount of psychological contact between 
Person and other deterrines inequity. This seens to explain the postiilated 
higher threshold for over-reward than for under-reward. Under-reward will 
always lead to dissatisfaction due to the maximum gain hypothesis; over- 
reward will lead to satisfaction to the extent that possible comparison 
persons are in an impersonal relationship with Person. A person in an 
impersonal situation will be relatively insensitive to over-reward. 
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Pritchard, Robert D*, Jorgenson, D. 0., nn^ Dunnette, D. The effects 
of perceptions of equity and inequity on worker performance and 
satisfaction. Journal of Applied Psychology , 19T2, 5^^ (l), 75-9l^. 



Subject : 



This research attempted to clarify and elaborate on several 



aspects of equity theory. 



Methods: Male college students were hired for what they felt was a 
real J oh. They were placed in one of six experimental conditions and worked 
for four hours on each of six successive days. Equity predictions were 
tested "by the experiirtental induction of inequity and also by naturally- 
occiirring inequity, which was produced by a switch in pay sysleit^s. 

Results : The results generally support equity theory. Ovei^^ayment 
perforriance effects occurred when methodological flaws oC earlier research 
were eliniinated. Overpayment perfoxmance effects were especially strong 
for naturally occurrinfr inequity. Underpaynent performance effects also 
occurred, again bein^; stronfjest for naturally-occurring undex^ayuient . 

For performance over time, the performance of underpaid sub,jects 
relative to equitably paid subjects decreased over time, while there w€is 
no change for overpaid subjects. 

Subjects in conditions of inequity (both overpaid and imderpaid) 
exhibited lower Job satisfaction than equitably paid subjects. 

They suf^gest that there is an interaction between equity and 
expectancy. 
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Ransom, R. Effects of the age of reinforcing agent and sex of rein- 
forcing agent on social reinforcement* Unpubli3hed doctoral disser- 
tation. University of Denver, 1969* Dissertation Abstracts 
International. 1970, 31(3-B), 1570* 



Subject: The present stixdy was designed to study the effects of 
the relative age of the reinforcing agent (RA) , the sex of the RA, BX)d 
the sex of the subject on children's learning at three different age 
levels • It was hypothesized that social reinforcing statements coming 
from a relatively older peer of the same sex would have a greater effect 
on learning than those stat^ents frm a same-aged, same-sexed peer at 
the early and middle childhood (fourth and eighth grade) levels tiian at 
the late adolescent (twelfth grade) level* Also, it was expected that 
the effects of social reinforc^nent coming from opposite--sex Ra's 
(knoim as the cross-sex effect) would be greater than that coming from 
same-sexed RA's at the midchildhood airi late adolescent levels than at 
the early childhood level* 

Methods ; The design was as follows: sex of the subject (male or 
female) ,afe of subject (9,13 and 1? years), relative age of the RA 
(same aged or two years older) , sex of the RA (male or female) and rein- 
forcement (after two fixed rates and one test peri<xi) • The dependent 
variable was the prei*erence ratio operationally defined as the ratio 
of the number of "correct" responses to the total number of responses 
on a marble-dropping task. 

Results ; The most consistent findin;^ was that social reinforcement 
did enhance learning to a very significant degree as an independent 
variable* Only partial support was found for the research hypothesis^ 
Thus, older, same-sexed RA's were more effective than same-aged, same- 
sexed RA's for two of the predicted four experimental groups* Sixth 
grade girls serving as RA's were moderately effective on fourth grade 
girls, v^ile tenth grade boys were significantly effective as RA's on 
ei^th grade boys' learning behavior* As predicted, there was no effect 
for late adolescent subjects* The cross-sex effect was found, as 
predicted, for girls at both the midchildhood and late adolescent levels* 
Thus, tenth grade boys were effective RA's for eighth grade girls and 
twelfth grade boys v;ere effective RA's for twelfth grade girls* An 
unexpected finding was that the cross-sex effect was found when fourth 
grade boys were RA's for fourth grade girls* 
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Heagor, P. A« Delinquency, socialization and type of social reinforce- 
laont. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Chamapign, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts International , 1971 • 
31(12-B), 7608. 



Sub^ject ! The study investigates the relative effectiveness of three 
different types of social reinforcers (praise, attitude agreement and 
correctness feedback) with two subject populations (delinquent and 
"normal" high school aged boys) in a quasi-interview verbal conditioning 
task, A second purpose was to assess the effectiveness of entering hi^ 
versus low baseline as a co9i^letely crossed variable in the analysis of 
variance of difference scores. The following was hypothesized: 1) 
Control subjects t«>uld respond better to social reinforcement ihan would 
delinquents; 2) Attitude agreement reinforcement would produce more 
learning than praise for t^e delinquents, whereas, the opposite would 
occur with the controls; 3) Both praise and attitude agreement would be 
more effective than correctness feedback for both groups; ^) Control 
subjects hif^ in socialization would perform better than delinquent 
subjects low in socialization across all treatment conditions; 5) Few 
subjects would report awareness of contingencies involved in the task, 
and the treatment groups would not differ in this regard; and 6) Treating 
baseline level as a completely crossed variable in the data analysis 
would result in a substantial reduction in statistical error, 

Metfiods ; ^ delinquents and controls were matched for intelli- 
gence by a brief verbal intelligence measure. Delinquents filled out 
two short personality-type socialization questionnaires. Control subjects 
were rated by their high school counselors as to their school behavior. 

Subjects were asked to ^ive raeaaories of events from their child- 
hoods while sitting in a comfortable chair facing away from the experi- 
menter in two sessions, the first involving no reinforcement; the secorai, 
selective reinforcement of *'non-f amily" memories during the last 48 trials. 
An awareness questionnaire was administered at the end of Session II. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to four adult male experimenters and to 
treatment conditions. 

Results ; Data revealed no support for five of the six hypotheses 
asserted; entering baseline as a crossed variable in the design did, 
however, result in a substantial reduction in error terms. No difference 
between subject groups, treatments, or trial blocks were found, nor were 
any meaningful, significant interactions obtained. Analysis on the basis 
of socialization yielded, likewise, nonsignificant differences. 

In discussion of these results, it was suggested that the task may 
have been too subjective and complex and/or the magnitude (i,e., length) 
of the reinforcers employed may have been inappropriate either to the 
task or to the subjects used. 



Reitz, W. E., and McDotigall, L. Interest items as positive and 
negative reinforcements: Effects of social desirability and 
extremity of endorsement. Psychqnmic Science , 19^^9» IT* 9T-98» 

Sub.ject : The study investigated the use of interest items from 
the SVIB as reinforcers in a manner similar to the use of traditional 
reinforcers. Extremity of endorsement (suggesting strength of reinforce- 
ment magnitude) ♦ social desirability items ♦ and awareness were also 
studied relative to the contingency paradigm. 

Methods : Social desirability ratings for the first 280 SVIB 
items vere obtain2d from 12 college men. The 68 highest and lovest 
so identified as high and lov in social desirability were used* 
Subjects in the experiment were U8 males (introductory psychology 
classes) who were administered the same 280 items and asked to 
indicate their extent of liking or disliking for each. Each subject 
was placed into one cell of n 2 x 2 design depending upon which 
criteria he met i.e*, indicating high or low for desirable or un- 
desirable items or moderate for desirable or undesirable. Subjects 
were then administered a visual discrimination task for which 
appropriate reinforcements were administered for correct and incorrect 
responses « 

Results ; Significant performance gains were obtained and attribut- 
able to extremity of endorsement (high). Social desirability 
apparently did not influence performance gains. Awareness of reinforc- 
ing contingency mediated performance change. It was concluded that 
interest items, when made appropriately contingent upon a response^ 
result in performance increments in a manner similar to traditional 
reinforcers. 
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Ritdiards, H. J. The effects of social deprivation, physiological 

arousal and need for approval upon verbal conditioning with social 
and nonsocial reinforcers. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Southern Illinois University, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national . 1971, 31(10-A), 5212-5213. 



Sub.iect : The study attempts to resolve some previously inconsis- 
tent findings concerning the effects of social deprivation upon responses 
to social reinforcers# Seme have stated that increased responding to 
social reinforcers following isolation can be attributed to increased 
arousal aacmg isolated subjects, \ihxle others suggest that isolation 
constitutes a condition of social deprivation whidi intensifies a social 
drive* Response to nonsocial reinforcers and the importance of need for 
approval were also studied. 

Methods ; 20 fifth and 20 sixth grade children were randomly 
assigned by sex and grade to one of four e3q)eriiaental conditions so that 
the facte -s of sex and grade were equally distributed across coitditions. 
Half the subjects were reinforced in a verbal conditioning task !ri th 
praise fvoa. the e:g>erijsenter, tdiile the retaining half were reinforced 
with tokens whi<di were later exchanged for pennies. Within each reinforce- 
ment condition half the subjects were isolated in a small room during a 
twelve minute period intervening two blocks of conditioning trials. The 
remaining siibjects were engaged in a structured interview about their 
interests during this period. Galvanic skin response was used as a 
physiological index of anxiety. A self-report instrument. Test Anxiety 
Scale for Children, was used as a measure of anxiety subjects typically 
e3q>eri^ced diiring an evaluation task, A Children's Social Desirability 
Scale was used to measure need for approval. 

Results ; CoBsparlson of both social and nonsocial reinforcers 
revealed that even thou^ responding to a designated word class increased 
from baseline to reinforced trials, the gain was not statistically diff- 
erent from zero. No differences were found in change scores among the 
four gTOiq)s on the effects of type of reinforcers and isolation condition 
upon conditioning. Arousal levels of both isolated and nonisolated groups 
steadily increased with time during the twelve minute period, but isolated 
subjects, even thou^ initially less aroused than nonisolated subjects, 
increased more in arousal than did the nonisolated subjects. 

The author concludes that isolation was associated with greater 
increases in arousal than was nonisolation. The effect of isolation upon 
resporeiing to social reinforcers is, however, questioned by the preset 
findings, f 
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Potinson. P. W. Attitudinal and behaviorttl effects of initial attitixde, 
task orientation, and presentation of aversive stimuli, 
l^published doctoral dissertation, Terrple University, 1969. 
Dissertation Abstracts International , 1970, 30 {3-B), 387^^. 

Subject ; Dissonmice Theory was contrasted with Incentive "rheory 
in predicting the effect of pofsitive, negative, or neutral consequences 
upon attitudinally dissonant, consonant, and irrelevant behavior. 
Dissonance Theory predicted that for each attitude group the failure 
orientation would lead to pn:^ater positive attitude change and more 
"dissonajice reduction" than vould a success orientation. Incentive 
Tiieory predicted a f.reater positive attitude cha:ir,e and favorable 
"biased scanninr," under a success orientation. 

Metho ds : Attitudes toward the use of aversive electric shock 
in human experimentation were assessed ajnong college students under 
anonymous sponsorship. 105 females comprising three attitude groups 
(In Favor-Consonance, Opposed-Dissonance, and Ho Opinion-Irrelevance ) 
voluntarily cocacitted themselves to serving as "experimenters'" in a 
"learning study." They were to put a light signal on for their 
"subject's" correct responses and to deliver a shock fotf incorrect 
responses, the level of shock beinf; up to them. The f'subject" 
(actually a confederate) never received the shock. Task Success, 
Task Failure and Task neutrality were arranged. 

Results : Althou|rh the task instructions were adequately perceived, 
only In Favor, Success "experimenters" differed significantly from their 
corresponding no-treatcient controls. They maintained their favorable 
position while other In Favor respondents moved to a less positive 
position. This would lend sli/5:ht support to Incentive Theory. 
Both theories predicted greater attribution of obligation to participate 
and devaluation of the "subject" under a i»iiurc condition than under a 
Success condition. The former prediction was supported by a trend 
and the latter was confirmed. Other measures of "biased scanning aud 
•aissonance reduction" did not yield significant effects of task. Thus, 
generally the data did not lend differential support to either theory. 

Ttie study also tested the influence of attitude toward shock 
on attitudinal and behavioral responses. No differences were found 
among the three attitude groups in the levels of shock used. 
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Resisted, J. E« Coaimunication effectiveness in jroung diildrens An 

experimental analysis of practice and listener feedback effects. 
Ifeipublished doctoral dissertation. Indiana Ifiiiversity, 19?0. 
Dissertation Abstracts International . 1971, 31(7-B) , ^370. 



Subject: The author claims that recent studies in communication 
effectiveness have attributed the yoxrng child's inadequate performai*ce 
in two-person coBaaunication situations to a basic deficiency in role- 
taking skill. The present study argues that much of the conspnication 
inadequacy attributed to a lack of rolo-taking may be more parsimon- 
iously viewed in tei^ of verbal production deficit. A primary implica- 
tion of this proposal is that the child's communication effectiveness 
can be markedly enhanced - regardless of his age, egocentricity, or role- 
taking skill - by rmoval of the verbal response liinitations. Pi^sum- 
ably, the child's verbal response repertory can be extended directly by 
prior training, or by varying the conditions ox testing to include infor- 
mation listener feedback, 

I-Iethods ; No methodolosr reported. 

Results ; Results indicate "Uiat children can be trained to communi- 
cate more effectively. Both younger (five and six year olds) and oldsr 
(ei^t and nine year old&) diildren who had special training in verbal 
production prior to the communication task adiieved large increases in 
usage scores relative to the performance of appropriate control groaps* 
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Rosenbaum, M. A methodological investigation of social reinforce- 
ment studies: The effects of fixed-interval and fixed-ratio 
schedides on time and rate sreasures. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation.-; Univarsity of Illinois, 1969 • 
Dissertation Abstracts International , 1970, 3l(2-B), 938-939. 

Subject ; The study investigated the differential effects of 
fixed ratio (FB) and fixed interval (Fl) schedules of reinforcement 
on the child's rate of performance and on the amount of time he was 
willing to remain at the task. Previous studies tended to show that 
subjects tend to stay longer at a task when employing a FI schedule . 
A control condition vas included where reinforcement was made contin- 
gent on non-focal responses. 

Methods : Half of all subjects (2nd and 3rd graders) received 
instructions similar to studies using rate measures and were 
allowed to play for eight minutes {Time Limited Condition - IL) . 
The other half of the subjects received Ko-Time-Limited (NTL) instruc- 
tions and were allowed to stay a^ .he task as long as they wanted to. 
Subjects in the TL and STL conditions ^/ere divided into thjree 
experimental and two control groins. The experimental groups received 
reinforcement either on a FI 30 seconds schedule, FB 15 schedule, 
or a FR schedule tailored to the individual subject's base rate 
(FR ind). The two controls included a "nonreinforcement" {m) group 
and a control gro\qi that was differentially reinforced on a FI 30 
schedule for other responses (DRO). The TL and f3TL conditions were 
analyzed separately. Each instructional condition had a 5 (reinforce- 
ment conditions) x 2 (sex of subject) design. 

^ Results ; Two major findings were as follows: l) Subjects^ in the 
DRO condition showed a decrement in performance vhile subjects in 
the other four conditions showed response increments. 2) There was an 
interaction between sex of subject and the type of reinforcement 
schedule used. Boys had higher rates of response under the FR 
schedules than the girls, while the girls performed fastest under the 
FI 30 schedule. It was a new and surprising finding that boys 
performed faster than girls under ratio schedules with a male experi^nter. 
Subjects on interval schedules stayed longer on the task than those on 
ratio schedules. 
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Ryan, T. A. Client perception of counselor effecti'reness and achievein«Bt 
of counseling goals. Paper presented at the American Psychological 
Association Annual Convention, New York, Nev York, September, 5, 1966, 

Subject : To determine the extent to ^ich there was congruence 
between client perception of counselors* effectiveness and client 
attainment of counseling goals. This was studied in relation to the 
suggestion that the accoB^slishment of a client's goeds should be the 
rark 1 criterion) of a sticcessful counselor. 

Method : Student-counselors (29) conducted small group (If) 
counseling sessions. Students (clients) defined counseling outcomes 
they wanted to achieve (effective study behaviors — reviewing assign- 
ments, reading, taking notes, making schediaes). Students were 
randomly assigned to one of four treatments. 

a) cue-reinfos^cement counseling - (counselor gave specific cues 
and verbally reinforced all favorable stu^ habit responses). 

b) reinforcement counseling (counselor gave general cue and 
reinforced all favorable study habit responses). 

c) placebo control (counselor handed out booklets on effective 
study end allowed free discussion). 

d) inactive control (included subjects who wanted to participate 
yet were not in groups a, b, or cl 

Verbal reinforcements were "good," "that sounds like a good idea," 

Result s ; Analysis of covariance in post-test study habits data 
(clients' goals) yielded a significant F ratio. Adjusted means for 
the two escperimental and two control groups revealed hig^iest ji»an 
(study habits inventory scale) for cue-reinforcement counseling. 
Study concluded that reinforcement counseling had demonstrated its 
effectiveness. 

Client perception of cotmselor effectiveness and client 
attainment of counseling goals was negatively correlated (r =-.23; 
p < .05). Concluded that clients' perceptions of counselor effective- 
ness cannot he used as criterion of coimselor effectiveness. 
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-Safer, M. A, and Kornreich, L. B. The interaction of social class and 
type of reinforcment in discrimination learning. Psychonoiaic 
Science, 1968, 11(6). 206. 



Sub.iect ; The article reports two ajcperiments that were conducted to 
replicate an earlier finding (T«rrell, Durkin, and Wiese, 1959) that 
demonstrated that lorfer class children learn faster vfiien given "concrete? 
candy reinforcers while middle class children learn faster with "abstractV 
li^t reinforcers. 

Methods ; In the first experiment, 53 children performed a discrim- 
ination learning task. Grouped according to social class, thcQr were 
either assigned to a li^t or H^t and candy treatment. Stimuli were 
pairs of similar geometric figures. The learning criterion was nine 
correct out of ten consecutive trials. In the second experiment, the 
apparatus and procedure were identical to the first experiment except 
that n = 96 and another treatment of just candy being used as a reinforce- 
ment was added. 

Results: The first experiment generalily supported the Terrell, et al» 
h;-pothesis« 

The sfl<^ond esqseriment found no significant difference between the 
two social groups, no significant differences due to the treatmeaits, and 
no significant correlation between the subject's age and number of trials 
to criterion. 
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Samaan , H. K. The differential effects of reinforcement and advice- 
giving on information- seeking behavior in counseling. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. University of l^linnesota, 1970. 



Subject : The basic goal was to contrast the effects of verbal 
reinforcanent with advice- giving direct counseling on information 
seeking. "Hie author used a basic 2 (reinforcement - direct counseling) 
X 2(hi^ selT'-^esteem - low self-esteem) • The dependent measiire was based 
on 1) ixjtfomiation asked for during interviews and 2) outside interviews. 

Methods : The subjects were 50 undergraduates lAio needed sdhool 
counseling. Treatment was applied Igr four counselors in two coimseling 
sessions per subject* Counselors were randomly assigned to subjects and 
esq^erimental conditions. 

Results ; The study findings were as follows: 1) fieinf or cement 
counseling had more effect than advice- giving; 2) Hig^ and low self-esteem 
were not significantly different; 3) Both reinforcement and advice groups 
were sife^nificantly more engstgad in information-seeking than controls; and 
^) In reinforcement counseling, subjects talked more than in the advice- 
giving groups. 
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Sarbin, T. R. and AUen. V. U Increasing Pf ^^f^P*^^",^^^^^"?*^^ 
g^oim settings A preUndnary report. Psychological Record, 19&e. 



groiQJ 
18. 1-7. 



Subject : ttie st«ay att««>ted to i^^^^ "^^/^StS^ 
or «rlE51S5bers by manipulating social reinfbros«nt. ^Jn^P^^??^' 
it «as designed to answe^ the f ©Honing questions: 1) Will posiUve 
socJS r^^ant result in increased -J^^ 'tr^riS"''^'* 
pating sv&>ii»cU and idll negative social ^•^^ ^ 

deSelsed verbalization for hi^ participating subjects? and 2) Is 
social reinforcement effective in the realistic settins of 
a two-hour seminar, meeting over an extended penod ot tame/ 

Methods : Subjects were selected froa nine mead>ers of a se^ that 
met uTb^s a week for an enUre s«nestor. During the first £owr 
meetings, operant levels of verbalization (P^^^^^Pf*^^",^ f?" 
d^^^d for each member of the group. For the r«nai^ "^^^^IT^ 
hour sessions, two professors in the seminar gave the two lowest parti- 
^tS^f^Uve social reinforcement, a«i the two ^^g^J^^ PS*tfi?!i?'!. 
negative Social reinforcement, .^sitive ^^i'"^^^*"^^^*^^ J^l,*?*^^^ 
nodding the head, and agreement; n..gative reinforcement included Ignoring, 
subjects and giving indicaUons of boredom. 

Kesrats: Low participators r^^eiving positive reinforcsnent 

li^crelS^ participation during the J^"' "^^'^'J^ "^^^onf^ 

remained at approximately the same level during the ^*;J«f 

Hirii participators receiving negaU^e reinforcement showed a 

deS^" in participaUon during the first four negative reinforc«jent 

sessiSns.^t during the last «ur sessions participaUon increased almost 

to the original operant level. 
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Sdillt, A« F. The effect of verbal reinforcement on attending responses 
and performance of male student personnel assistants in identiiying 
the affective status of others. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Arizona State University, 1969. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional . 1970. 30(9-A). 37^. 



Subjects The purpose of the study was to determine the effect of a 
leader's verbal reinforcement upon the attending responses made fcy male 
student assistants to other student assistants during the group discus- 
sion of ease studies of selected problems from men's residence halls, 
and to ascertain if this reinforcement affected the stxsient assistants* 
performance in idenUi^g the affective status of others. 

Methods: 2k subjects selected from all available of male population 
of student assistants in the first semester in men's residence halls 
participated. Treatment consisted of the subjects' participation in a 
group discussion wherein the group leader verbally reinforced a subject 
each time that the subject made an attending response to another subject 
in the group. All subjects were assigned to an oaeperimsntal or control 
group, AU groups met wi«i the same leader for five weeks, two hours 
each week. 

Criterion measures were 1) the tape count of attending responses, 
and 2) the Affective Sensitivilgr Scale (this is an instrument lAich uses 
both audio and visual stimuli to obtain a measure of the subject's sensi- 
t±vity to the affective status of others). 

Results; Experimental subjects demonstrated an increase in atten- 
ding responses not shown in control group. Attending responses increased 
in an upward linear trend over the five sessions for eaqsorimental subjects 
while trend for the control remained unchanged. The ssesn score of the 
experimental subjects on the Affective Sensitivity Scale was considerably 
higher than the control group. 
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Schne^ider, B. and Olsen, L. K. Kffort as a correlate of organ izationkl 
reward system and individual values. Personnel Psycholojgy , 19T0 
(Autunsn)', Vol. 23(3). 313-326. 

• ' ' 

Subject: This stxidy exajnined the relationship between pay satisfaction 
and effort in organisations having different extrinsic reward policies. 

V 

Methods ; Ratings of effort were obtained frran nurses in two 
hospitals in the saute city. One hospital had a reward system that was 
based cm effort and performance, while the other hospital's reward system 
was based on tenure. Reward value was assessed by Porter's Jfeed Satisfaction 
Questionnaire. 

Results : l) Differences in actual reward policies between organiza- 
tions result in differential effort, i.e., the hospital that rewarded 
effort and performance get more effort from nurses than did the hospital 
that rewarded tenure. 2) Individuals, who most highly value intrinsic 
rewards in a system rewarding effort, are the ones who work the hardest. 
No relationship was found between value of pay and effort. 3) Within 
any given organization it is the interaction of the individual character- 
istics (level of value) and the organizational characteristics (whether or 
not effort is rewarded) which result in the observed behtrvior. Between 
organizations containing individuals with similar value structures, 
differences in effort seem to be a function of differences in reward 
policies. 
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Schrieber, D. K, and Sloan, S, Incentives: Are they relevant? obsolete? 
Eiistmderstood? Personnel Adni^istratxQ^ ^ 19T0 (Jan.), Vol. 33(1) » 
52-57. 

Subject ; This article explores: 1) the traditional economic 
perspective of incentives, 2) a psychological perspective of incentives^ 
and 3) an alternative approach to the "incentive" concept. 

Conclusions: 1) The concept of the economic imh, iinderlying many 
present-day incentive programs, has led to a great deal of experimentaticai 
in the design of incentive systeins, but has not der^onstrated any conclusive 
quantitative evidence of success. 2) The uncertain results of financial 
incentive systems has led to a broadened concept of incentives vithin a 
participative management framevortc* The proposed integration of financial 
and psychological incentives (Job enrichment, participative management^ 
etc.) has the following advantages: 

a) It is consistent with theories of employee notivation and behavioral 
science research which emphasized the importance of psychological rewards, 

b) It utilises financial rewards as a s^nnbol of management's commit- 
ment to the philosopliy that money is a way, but not the only way, to 
reward desirable performance. 

c) It meets all the conditions of an incentive system required 

for Increasing productivity by facilitating the employees' learning process. 

a) It optimizes worker participation nr.d understanding 5 two problem 
areas associated with the failure of other incentive systems. 
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Scoresby, A. L, An experimental comparison of confinaod and disoon- 

firmed anticipations for verbal rainforceiaont in group counseling. 
Unpvblished doctoral dissertation. University of Jfijinesota, 1969. 
Dissertation Abstracts International. 1970, 31(3-A), 1023, 



Subject : The study attempted to deteinaine if counseling processes 
confirming clients expectancies and/or consonant «ith client Hfe style 
preference for verbal expression were related to subject response to 
reinforcement and perception of counseling outcomes. The study also 
sought to determine if counseling verbal es^ression dissonant with subject 
preferences and disconfirming their expectancies affected hi^ and low 
dogmatic subjects differently. 

Ifethods ; lii? students wsre administered a measure of dogaatism and 
a measure of attitude preference for the verbal expression of feelings 
in interpersonal situations. Subjects were randt^ily assigned to four 
experimental group coxmseling conditions so that five hi^ and five low 
dogmatic subjects were in each condition. All subjects viewed one of the 
video tape fHuis designed to induce e>cpectancies for either affective 
or rational eacpression in group counseling. Half of the subjects viho 
preferred affective expression were induced to expQQt affective expression 
in counseling while the other half were induced to expect rational 
expression. Half of the subjects who preferred rational expression were 
induced to expect affective expression in group counseling. 

Subject •♦personal statements" were verbally reinforced by counselor 
affective statements (e.gM "I'm pleased" or 'Tfou seem to be happy/uncom- 
fortable", etc.). All subjects received a treatment consisting 
primarily of affective verbal egression. 

Re^ultss Results indicate t^at subject response to verbal reinforce- 
ment wa^ increased idiere subject's verbal expression preference was 
consonant with counselor verbal expressions. Response to reinforcement 
may be increased hy matching affective counselor and affective cli^t 
language styles. Treatment language consonant wit^ subject preference 
for expression or confirming their induced e??pectancies, did not signif- 
icantly effect subjects* a) satisfaction with counseling, b) perceived 
interpersonal effectiveness, or c) acquisitive or learning of treatment 
terms and concepts. Affective counseling expression dissonant with subject 
preference, or disconfirming their induced expectancies, did not affect 
differently high and low dogmatic subjects* perceptions of counseling 
outcomes. 
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Scoresby, J. E. Imitative learning and reinforcement of decisions 

in counseling. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Arizona State 
Univeristy, 1969 . Dissertation Abstracts International . 1969, 
30 (6-A), 23kU, 

Subject ; The purpose of the study was to determine the effects of 
observing a decision and deliberation model presented via a video tape 
followed by verbal reinforcement of decision and deliberation statements 
i^pon 1) observers' concepts of decision and deliberation, 2) frequency 
of decision responses, and 3) frequency of deliberation responses 
emitted in a counseling and noncounseling situation. 

Methods ; 5U subjects were randcanly assigned to three treatment 
groups: asodel only, model-reinforcement and ccmtrol. Subjects in the 
two experimental groups were exposed to a video tape recording 
depicting a male student in a counseling interview modeling decision 
and deliberation behavior. The groups to receive reinforcement were 
reinforced with the words good, excellent, fine and good idea for 
making specific decision and deliberation statements. The criteria 
were ratings on a Sei^tic Differential {to assess cwicepts of decision 
and deliberation), number of decision and deliberation statements 
emitted by the subjects in counseling interviews and story completion 
tasks as identified by trained rater. 

Results ; No significant differences in the concepts of decision 
and deliberation of the three treatment groups were found iinmediately 
or one month after the treatments. In addition, no statistically 
significant resiats were reported in the frequency of decision 
statements emitted in counseling story completion tasks. 
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Shealy* A. E. Changes in preference values of tokens as a function of 
pairing vith incentives of different preference values and amoimt 
of pairing. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University of 
South Carolina, 1969. Dissertation Abstracts International « 19T0, 
30 (ll-B), 52U3-52Ult. 

Subject ; The stxxdy attempted to detemdne if the stability of 
color preferences could be interfered with by pairing colors of various 
preference values with incentives of different preference values and 
to determine if amount of pairing is a predictor of chaiif;e in preferences. 

Methods ; Hank order method of scaling was used. Two sajnples of 
children were studied; 32 hospitalized retarded children with a mean 
chronolopiical Rr:e of 13.2 and a mean IQ of 5^.52 and 32 public school 
children whose mean chrcmological age was 6.8. 

Results : Results show that the stability of color preferences was 
not influenced significantly by the operations of matching with incentives 
of different preference values, nor was amount of matchinf^ sifmificance. 
Public school children showed more stability of color preference than 
hospitalized retarded children. There was a significant interaction 
between sajnples and condition of pairing indicating that there was 
greater predicted change in the public school f^^^^:}^^^^^:::::,::^^-^- ~ 
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Sholley, B. K. An extension of Festinger*s effort justification 
hypothesis to positive and negative vertal reinforcement. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Ohio University, 1969. 
Bissertation Abstracts International . 19^9, 30 (6-B), ?93T-2936. 

Subject ; Tlie study investigated Pestinper's effort Justification 
hypothesis in terms of resistance to extinction after receiving either 
positive or negative verbal reinforcement. The hypothesis states that 
vhen effort is exerted to achieve a reward, and that reward is 
insufficient, subjects will develop a preference for the behavior 
because of the effort expended. The hypothesis was offered as an 
alternate explanation for resistance to extinction when pwtial 
reinforcement had occurred in acquisition since the more accepted 
discrimination hypothesis had not accounted for resistance to extinction 
when reinforcement was delayed or when greater effort was exerted. 

Methods : U8 female' subjects participated In each experiment. 
Experiment I dealt with positive verbal reinforcement. Experiment II 
dealt with negative verbal reinforcement. IVo groups in each experi- 
ment were continuously reinforced and two p;roups were partially 
reinforced. One group of each of these reinforcement groups needed to 
exert effort (strain to hear the reinforcement because of white noise). 

Results ; Reinforcement by trials axiA reinforcement by effort by 
trials were shown as significant in an analysis of variance of data 
in Experiment I. In Experiment II effort by trials was significant. 
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Siegman, A. W., Blass, T. , and Pope, B. Verbal indices of interpersonal 

ixabalaace in the interview. Proceedings of the American Psychological 
Association Convention , 1970, 5 (Pt. 2), 525-526. 

Subject: Several previous studies have found that interviewees were 
more productive, i.e., talked sjore, when their interviewers disagreed 
with them than when they agreed with them. The present study attanpts 
to explore this finding with the use of balance theory, i.e., a liked 
interviewer who disaf!Tees with the subject will create tension in the 
subject to the point where the subject tries to reduce or resolve it 
by talking more to restore the original state. It was hypothesized 
that faster interviewee speech rate and greater interviewee productivity 
would be associated with inbalanced interviewing conditions, as opposed 
to balanced ones. 

Methods : Subjects who had previously participated in two interview 
studies and who had conse to like or dislike the interviewer were again 
interviewed by the person. The interviewer either agreed, disagreed 
or responded in a neutral manner to the subject in exploring various 
attitudinal items. Dependent variables were speech rate (number of 
words per second) and productivity (number of words per resi>onse) . 

Restats ; Subjects' mean speech rate in the imbalanced conditions 
was significantly higher than in the balanced ones. 

With regard to productivity, the index of imbalance resolution, 
the results were equivocal. 
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Silverman, I. *i» and n^aite, S. V. Test anxiety and the effectiveness of 
social and nonsocial reinforcement in children. Child Development , 
1969, ^(1). 307-31^. 



Subject ; l^e study investigates the effectiveness of social versus 
nonsocial reinforcement as a function of test anxiety with a probability 
learning task. The precise prediction tested was tJiat hi^ test anxious 
children would perform at a hi^er level under social reinforceiaent than 
low test anxious children, with no difference in performance between 
anxiety groups under nonsocial reinforcement. 

Methods : Third and fourth grade children, divided into low and high 
test anxious groups, performed a protsability learning task. The 
design was a 2(test anxiety level of subject) x 2 (reinforceiaent condition 
- social approval or nonsocial information feedback) x 2(sex of subject) 
X 2 (sex of experimenter) factorial experiment. There were two experi- 
menters of each sex. 

Results ; Contrary to prediction, choice of the more frequently 
reinforced stimulus was not affected by anxiety in interaction with type 
of reinforcement. Affecting this response measure was reinforcement 
condition, with social exceeding nonsocial reinforcement; and sex of 
experimenter in interaction with reinforcement condition, male experi- 
menters being more effective under social reinforcement than female 
experimenters, with no difference between experimenters as a function of 
sex under nonsocial reinforcement. 
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Siagjkins, R. E. Verbal performance effected ty social aaturity and social 
and material incentives. tJnpubH^ed doctoral diss©rtati<m, Tea^e 
University, 1968. Dissertation Abstracts International , 1969. 
30(3-B), 1387. 



Subject: It was hypothesized that subjects classified as socially 
iianature, in coH5>aris<m with those more socially mature, would not 
perform as well under conditions of verbal incentive, would perform better 
under conditions of ajaietary incentives, and would perform more effec- 
tively for strong than for weak incentives. It was also hypothesised 
that imature experiiaoital subjects versus immature ui»^jaforced control 
subjects would not differ under conditions of verbal incentive f but 
would differ under conditions of monetaiy inc«itivej and that mature 
eaqaeriii^tal subjects would differ under all conditions from mature 
unreinforced control group. 

Methods ; Subjects were students from Temple ^Jhiversiiy for vhom a 
maturity score was obtained. The design of the eacperiment was a 
2x2x2 factorial for level of maturity (mature versus immature) , 
type of incentive (verbal versus monetary) and intaisity (strong versus 
weak). 

Results : Verbal incentives failed to modify the behavior of 
immature subjects. The monetary incentives raised the performance levels 
of both the immature and more mature subjects. I5ypotheses regarding the 
performance of mature and immature experimental groups relative to their 
respective control groups were only partially supported. Uo support was 
foiuid for the hypothesis tt»t a strcng incentive was more effective with 
immature subjects than mature subjects. 
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Slocum, John W. Performance and satisfaction; An analysis. Industrial 
Relations . Volume 9, KunA>er ^, October 1970, 43I-436, 



Sub.lect ; This study reexamines the Porter-Lawler model of perfor- 
mance leading to rewards vdiich may lead to satisfaction, and more specif- 
ically, the author investigates how an individual's degree of need satis- 
faction is related to his job performance as rated fay his superiors and 
peers. He hypothesized that satisfaction of hi^er order needs is more 
closely related to perfonaance than satisfaction of lower order needs. 

IjelAods ! Data on 200 middle and lower level managers in a Pennsyl- 
vania steel mill concerning their job performance a»i need satisfation 
were collected. The job perforaance scale was a multitrait scale contain- 
ing the traits of technical knowledge, functional knowledge, drive/ 
aggressiveness, reliability, cooperation, and organizing ability. The 
managers were rated by superiors and peers. 

The mrmagers' need satisfaction data were obtained by the question- 
naire developed by Porter, lAich used the discrepancy between "should be" 
and "is now" to determine need deficiency. 

Results ? Each of the needs is correlated positively and slgnifi- 
cantly (p<.025) with job performance. Secoxxily, the prediction that 
satisfaction of higher order needs is more doseiy related to performance 
is only partially supported - only the differences between self actual- 
ization and security and self actualization and esteem are significant 
at the p<.05 level. 
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Goloraon, D. and Yaeger, J. Effects of content and intonation on 

perceptions of verbal reinforcers. Perceptual and Motor Skills i 
1969, 28, 319-327. 

Sub .1 act ; The stud^' begins with the assuznption that the effect of 
a verbal reinforcer depends on the individual's perception of the 
reinforcer's meaning:. The research was designed to measure the effects 
of two aspects of a verbal reinforcer, its content and the intonation 
with which it is spoken, on college students' perceptions of the 
reinforcer's meaning. 

Methods : College students heard 36 taped verbal evaluations 
(reinforcers) representing all combinations of three levels of content 
(positive, neutral and negative) and three of intcmation (pleased, 
indifferent and displeaded) . Four different statements for each content 
level were each repeated once with each of the three intonations. 

Reinforcers — Content Categories 
Positive Neutral Negative 

Excellent Take your time Sot very good 

Vei^' gccd I see Pretty bad 

I like that Interesting Not that way 

That's coining That could have You're not too 

along Well been worse good at this 

Subjects rated each reinforcer on three 5-point scales concerning its 
meaning as: l) of comment about performance, 2) a producer of a 
feeling state in the recipient, and 3) an expression of the speaker's 
liking or disliking of the recipient. 

Results ! Content and intonation had significant main effects and 
interactions for every rating, but their relative effects differed 
across ratings. Content was strongly dominant for Judgments of 
"objective" meaiiing, and moderately dominant for Judgments about the 
recipient's feeling, wMle intonation was dominant for Judgments about 
the speaker's liking for the recipient. No sex differences and only 
slight age differences were found. 
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SOT^nsm^ J« A. Ihe effect of reinfQx^ement couseling on dmln&nt 
behavior in a groi^ setting* Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
The University of Nebraska, 1968. Dissertation Abstracts , 1969* 
29(12-A). ^338. 



Sub.iect i Ihe purpose of the study was to investigate the process 
and outcooes of groi^ counseling using behavior modification techniques 
as a primaxy means to influence the trait of doninance, considered a 
priniazy aspect of leadership. 

Methods ; High school students iiiho voltinteez^ to participate were 
placed in a counseling sequence, three sessions running concurrently 
and, the fourth, a follow-up session, taking place one month later. 

Results ; No statistical results are r^iported. Sia^^ly the following 
conclusions were offered: 1) Verbal reinforcement counseling msy be 
.effectively employed in ssaall group counseling settings a»i these methods 
^^^ican be learned quickly prospective counselors; 2) Students not 

customarily conditioned to engage actively in verbal behavior in small 
groups can becoae dominant group members; 3) Students noxreaUy dominant 
in small group settings can be nullified to less active roles; and ^) 
Students can change in their status role as perceived hy the group. 
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Spector, Donald E. The Influence of the achievement motive, the 

affiliation motive and incentive conditions on roleplaying ability 
in diildi»©n. Dissertation Abstracts International . October, 1970, 
70(19). 124. 



Subject: The study investigated the relationship between role- 
playing ability and the adiievement and affiliation motives. 

Methods ; sixth grade subjects were selected frcsa W potential 
subjects; 32 top scorers on need for adiieveiaent and 32 top scorers on 
need for affiliation, Roleplaying ability was measured by two standard- 
ized instruments - a verbal roleplaying test arsi a pantoraine role- 
playing test. Incentive of $5.00 and verbal reinforcement was admini- 
stered to some groups. 

Results ; Overall effects of intelligence and incentives were 
significant. Incentives had a strong effect. Common social motives 
have no general effect on roleplaying. 
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Speer, D. Conctin^nt schedules of reinforcement, social reinforce- 
ment, €tnd dependent l>ehavlor among four year-old children. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation, tfei^nersity of Minnesota, 1966. 
Dissertation Abstracts ^ 196? , 27 (12-B), 14586^^587. 

Subject ; The study discusses and reports an experimental 
investigation of the Gavalas and Briggs concurrent schedules of social 
reinforcesient model of dependency. Depfmdent behavior is oi^rationally 
defined by inefficiency and an inappropriate seeking of social stiinulatl<ui 
in a task oriented situation. The model postulates that a hi^ rate of 
dependent behavior relative to cc^ipetent behavior is generalized by a 
concurrent schedule programmed so that positive social reinforcement 
is dispersed at a hi^ rate for dependent responding vhile such 
stimuli occur at a low rate following cong^etent acts. 

Methods ; The task involved assembling siii?>le poizzles. The two 
means by which puzzle pieces could be acquired operationally defined 
dependent and competent behavior, Eicperlffiental trials were 15 minutes 
long. Subjects received one instruction, two pretesting, five training, 
and four extinction trials. Five groups of eight foiur year^^ld 
children were selected from Caucasian, tqpper-class and predominantly 
broken families. Selecticm was on the basis of a dependent to conqpetent 
response ratio between .20 and 5.00. Each group of subjects received 
praise following dependent and/or ccaspetent acts on a different concurrent 
schedule of reinforcement during training. 

Results ; Inspection of the response rate data over the three 
experimental periods strongly suggested that praise did not ftmction as 
a strong positive reinforcer for most of the experimental groups under 
the conditions of the study. Statistical analysis of the relationships 
between the predicted and observed orders of the experimental groups 
(the five different concurrent schediaes of reinforcement) indicated 
that the model predicted moderately well the competent response rate 
and total dependent relati to total competent behavior variables but 
not the simple dependent respcmse ratio variable. 

Analysis of variance indicated, however, that none of the mean 
experimental group differences were actually greater than zero. 

During the extinction girls emitted a reliably greater number of 
dependent acts than did boys. Thus, there was a mild tendency foi- 
children praised only for dependent acts to emit more dependent behaviors 
relative to congsetent acts than children rewarded for both dependent and 
competent responding, etc. Children praised only for competent 
responding tended to emit more competent acts than children praised for 
both dependent and competent behavior. 
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Spence, J. T., and Duntcm, M. C. The influence of verbal and nonverbal 
reinforcei&ant conibinations in the discrinination learning of 
middle- and lower-class preschool children. Child Development , 
1967, 38<lt), U7T-1136. 

Subject : The study was conducted to determine whether socio- 
economic level would create differential effects in response to verbal 
and nonverbal reinforcement con&inations . 

Methods ; Subjects were 9^ middle-class and 96 lower-class preschool 
children (mean age = U.9 years). The task was a discrimination task 
in which the subject was to pick the "correct" member of each pair of 
six line drawings of familiar objects. The design constituted a 
2 (Social Class: middle vs. lower) x 2 (Verbal Reinforcer: right-wrong 
vs. Nonverbal Reinforcer: candy or sound) x 3 (Reinforcement Coafcination : 
reward-blank, punishment-blank, reward-punishment) analysl? of 
variance. The total number of correct responses on the 15 leatTilng 
trials was deteradned for each subject. Means for each of the six 
treatment groups at both socioeconomic levels were entered into the 
analysis of variance design. 

Results ; The candy-reward subjects (i.e., nonverbal rewM^-blank) 
of both socioeconcMttic groups were inferior to subjects given 
punishment or reward-punishi^nt combinations. The subjects rewarded 
by "right," particularly lower-class subjects, were also inferior 
in i)erformance , apparently due to inability to tmderstand the 
reinforcement procedures. Both socioeconomic grcnxps app«pred to 
perform equally well in the remaining treatment conbinatiouis . 
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stabler, J, R. Probability learning in children as a function of age, 
magnitude of incentive, and percentage of reinforcement. Journal 
of Psychology , 1967, 67(2), 293-297. 



Subject! The study investigated some related problems of the effect 
of incentive on children's probability learning. In particular, the 
effects of age, magnitude of incentive, and percentage of reinforceiment 
were studied. 

Methods t Subjects were 96 male and 96 fanale children. Twelve 
groups of 16 subjects each were tested in a five-choice problem in which 
on!ly one choice yielded reinforcement. The following three variables 
were combined in a factorial design; age (five- six, nine-ten and four- 
teen-fifteen years of age), schedule of reinforcement (50^ ^d 80Jg) and 
incentive (low /loiowledge of the correctness of the response/and hi^ 
/an caxvi£/). 

Results ; The performance of subjects differed significantly- 
according to age and to reinforcement schedule. The older children had 
the hi^est proportion of conrect responses, and there were more correct 
responses under 80yo reinforcement than under reinforcement. There 
was a significant interaction between age and schedule of reinforcement. 
The older the child, the greater the proportion of correct responses at 
the hi^er percentage of reinforcement. 
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Sterner, iU T. Effects of social rejection and social reinforcements 

upon the verbal conditioning of adolesc^ts stratified according to 
hi^ and low peer social interest, ttipubli^ed doctoral disserta- 
tion. The University of Wisconsin, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971, 31(10-A), 5217. 



Subject: The study assessed differences in the response learning 
of high school students produced by several social variables. The study 
was designed to investigate the effects which rejection by peers (Social 
Rejection) and subsequent positive reinforcan^t another person 
(Social Reinforcement) have upon the verbal conditioning of students vrtio 
differ in their interest of adolescent peer social activily (Social 
Interest). It was postulated that student interest in claque, crowd and 
dating activity interacts with social rejection to produce increased 
effectiveness of social reinforcers in learning situations (i.e., class- 
room). 

Methods ; 57 male adolescent high school student voluateers were 
assigned to either a hi^ or low social interest group - based upon a 
median split of scores obtained for a questionnaire devised to measure 
adolescent interest in peer activities. Subjects were presented infor- 
mation indicative of either rejection or lack of rejection by fellow 
students. Subsequently, subjects participated in a brief word-associa- 
tion session during which positive verbal and gestural reinforcement 
(i.a.,ramm-hmm plus head nod) was provided or not provided by an experi- 
menter each time the subject said a plural noun. The cca!5)lete researdi 
design was a 2 (Social Interest) x 2 (Social Rejection) x 2 (Social 
Reinforcement) x 2 (EJxporijnaater) factorial. 

Results t Predictions were generally unst^>ported. Greatest verbal 
conditioning occurred for students in the hi^ social interest group 
vho were not rejected but received reinforcoaent. Moreover, rejection 
and nonrejection conibined with reinforcement and nonreinf or cement 
affected the verbal conditioning of students in the high and low social 
interest groups differently. High social interest students showed 
enhanced conditioning when provided reinforcem«it in the absence of 
rejection; ^ereas, low social interest subjects demonstrated no differ- 
ences in conditioning wh«i reinforced following either rejection or 
nonrejection, Only limited information was obtained from the question- 
naire measwes. In addition, results for the scholastic performance 
measures revealed that subjects in the hi^ social interest group demon- 
strated lower overall performance than subjects in the low social inter- 
est group. 

The conditioning data were interpreted as incompatible with the 
arousal or social drive hypothesis, and suggestive that social rejection 
may decrease the effectiveness of social reinforceoent for particular 
groups of adolescents. 
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Sternlight, >3,, Bialer, I. and Deutsch, M. R. Influence of external 
incentives on motor performance of institutionalized retardates. 
Journal of I^ental Deficiency Research t 1970, 1^2), 149-154, 



Subject: Studies which have looked at the relationship of task 
success and failure feedback on task performance among retardates and 
normals have found conflicting results. In some cases failiire was advan- 
tageous while in others it had a debilitating influence on task perfor- 
mance. Perhaps, the authors argue, level of aspiration might provide 
a critical moderating variable which will piecQ out the relative effects 
of praise and censure. 

Therefore, the aim was to observe the effects of praise ard. censure 
in their interactions with the subjects expressed level of aspiration 
on a simple motor task. 

Methods ; A total of 90 males and 90 feaiales who were retarded, 
aged twelve to twenty, in the XQ range 50-69 in a school for retaided 
children were used for this stii4y» Pairs of one male and one female each 
were matched in chronological age aM IQ, and the total population was 
split into the following groups: 1) control, 2) praise given after the 
first trial, 3) censure after the first trial, 4) aspiration (sublets* 
estimate of how fast thefir could repeat the task), 5) praise ani 
aspiration after the first trial, and 6) censure aitd aspiration after the 
first trial. The major dependent variaisle was speed of completion of 
tasks. 

Results ; Using the difference between scores from trial 1 and trial 
2, the study showed the following: 1) There was no sex differences on 
performance; 2) Censure was most facilitating to learning; 3) Censure and 
aspirations were less facilitating than censure; 4) Praise or praise and 
aspiration was no better than controls; and 5) Aspirations were siq)erior 
to practice. 
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Strauss, R, B. The effects of changing a single behavior upon a 
behavior repertosy. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. The 
University of Tennessee, 1970* 



Case Study i Ihis is a case study of a 3i year oH girl. The 
experimenter removed reinforcment for the subject *s talking behavior. 
Talking decreased and so did two other behaviors considered in this class- 
playing and laughing/yelling. However, an iJicrease in "wildly disrup- 
tive behaviors" followed. This was seen as an attempt to regain the 
experimenter's attention. The implication the author draws is that the 
subject usually tried to manipulate her primary bdiaviors for attention- 
talking, laughing, yelling. 13iis approach failing, she turned to a 
secondary set of behaviors (mildly disruptive ones). These interactions 
of behaviors argues for the sarmptom substitution paradox of bdiavior 
therapy because, the author argues, single bdiaviors only represent a 
facet of a configuration of behaviors. Change one and others will 
compensate, at least in the short run. 
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Sturm, T, £• The §ystoiaatic us* of positive reinforcement in the treat- 
ment of functionally mentally ill adult outpatients* Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation. University of ilinnesota, 1969. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International . 1970, 31<3-B), 1552. " 



Subject: The purpose of the study was to prosent five ease studies 
vhere treatment with positive r^jiforcam^t vas successful with out- 
patients. 

Case 1 - Verbal behavior vas shaped in a mute patient using the 
opportunity to engage in therapy as a roinforcar. 

Case 2 - Money and social rewards ware used to help a young man 
hold a job and support his family. 

Case 3 - Driving phobia was treated by reinforcing increasing amounts 
of driving by controlling the patient *s opportunity to ^gage in therapy. 

Case ^ - A psychotic woman was tau^t to perform more adaptive 
responses to alleviate her psydiosis. 

Case 5 - Adaptive behavior was reinforced in chronically depressed 
patient by her being given the opportunity to eat with her family, sleep 
in her own bed, and sit in the living room. 
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Suiim, R. M., Jorgens«n, G. Stewart, S» T. and Mc Guirk, P. D. Fears 
as attitudes: Experimental reduction of fear throu^ reinforcement. 
Journal of Abnomal Pgychology . 197li 78, 272-279. 



Subject : The study hypothesi^sed that to&rs are attitudes and can be 
changed throu^ selective positive reinforeeiaent of attitiidinal. state- 
iB^ts. Pea3^ was defined b^^svioraUy as an eoqpression of avoidance 
responses in the pres^ce of the phoM.c object (harmless ^lake)* It vas 
predicted ih&t subjects in the expetijssental group would eJdiibit a signif- 
icant increase in ^preach behavior towa^ tije pho^ric object and vould 
exjsress a significant decrease in subjective leval of fear. 

Methods : 200 und^S^adxiiite foaalos in iTstroduction psydiology courses 
wre given a l22-itaa Pear Survey Sdiedule* 76 subjects were selected 
based on their response to questions conoemiitg fear of ^lakes, Ihe^ were 
iifaiidasJiy assigned to one of four treatment grot^s (one easperinental and 
throe control g'Hwps) • The experimental and control groups wore seen for 
\:^ve sessions, controls dealt with nonreinforoement of :>^evant 
materiais* reinforcesaent, and nonreinf c^ceajent of irrelevant materials, 
, '^L'.,e., the task... " , 

Results : There was a significant decrease in fe&r for the experi- 
\ / mental group (i^e^ , approach bd^avior increasai)* Yet liiis same grot^ 
^owsd no signilicant de^sraase in its esqpressed fear on a questionnaire. 
Three possible interpretation? of this finding were offered as follows: 
a) ^>proach behaviors ar® independent of espressad rttitudes; b) Approach 
change follows behavioral change in tiaes and 0) Based on Rokeach*s two- 
part analysis of attitudes, attitudes are cffloposed of two factors - one 
associated with a specific object (that i^idi was changed in the present 
study) and the other associated with a general situation (unchanged in the 
present stisdy). 

No significant changes were found in the fears of the control git>ups. 
Support was offered to the belief that fears la^ be conceptualised as 

attitudes. ■X:'-^^:..:^-^,..-:^.z::;.,^.:..:vr;;, 
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Siiingle, P. G, and Coacfy, H, V. Social clrss, age and l^e nature of the 
incentive in daildren*s leveir-pressing performance, Canadian 
Journal of Psydiology . 1969, 23(1), 41-48. 



Subject ; The present study compared the effectiveness of mney and 
verbal incentive ("good") upon the performance of raiddle class and lower 
class children of three age groups on a single lever-pressing task. 
Parents of middle class daildren place greater emphasis on learning for 
learning's sake than do parents of lower class children. 

Ifethods ; 21icMle and lower class children of six, ten and fifteen 
years of age lever-pressed for two minutes as practice, followed by a 
five minute session reinforced on a fixed-interval, thirty second 
schedule with money, a verbaliaa ("good"), lK>th money plus "good", or 
nothing. 

Results : Aside from the age effect, t^ich mi^t be eijcpected (i.e. 
older children respond more rapidly) , the most marked effect ^own is the 
gradual separation of l^e performance levels of lower class and middle 
class children with age. Results indicate ttiat roiddle class sensitivity 
to verbal incentive and lower class sensitivity to monetary incentive 
beccaae pronounced as the child grows older since no difference between 
lower and middle class children were found for the youngest subjects. The 
data also suggest that sensitivity to the reinforcing properties inherent 
in a task does not develop as rapidly in lower class children as in 
middle class children. 
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Tang* K. S. Inducing achievement tsehavior through a planned ^roup 
counseling program. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
University of Hawaii, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts International , 
1971, 31 {8-A), 3888. 

Sub.lect ; The study investigated the effectiveness of planned 
group reinforcement counseling in iiaproving the sub.lect 's (l) motiva- 
tion to achieve, (2) study habits and skills, (3) grade-point average, 
and (U) school attendance. 

Methods: Jfele subjects whose grade point averages vere below 
their predicted average vere randcaaly assigned to the following three 
groi^js: experimental group (sub.lects who received planned group 
reinforcement counseling), the aware ccanparison group (subjects who 
were informed of their academic potential but declined to participate 
in the group counseling program) , the unaware control group (subjects 
who vere neither informed of their academic potential nor invited 
to attend the group counseling program). 

The coiBiselor in the group reinforcement condition administered 
verbal reinforcement (praise, agreement, reflection of the subject's 
statement, uh-hum, nod, fonmrd posttire, or smile) contingent on 
the production of achievement-oriented responses made by the subjects 
(verbal utterances or statements expressing a favorable attitude 
tovard further education, ia^roved academic performance, effective 
study habits and skills, and iitqjroved school attendance). 

Results t Ejqserimental group performed significantly better 
than either the aware or unavare control groups in the criterion 
Btcaatxres of motivation to achieve and effective study habits and 
skills. The experimental group vas superior to the unaware c<»trol 
group, but not to the aware control group performance (grade point 
average). There vere no significant differences among the three 
groups on the school attendance criterion. There vere no signifi- 
cant differences between the aware and unavare control groups on any 
of the criteria. 
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Tedeschi^ J* T» and Levy, T* l-U Task-relevant infomation, social rein- 
forcenient, and race as factors affecting performance* Canadian 
Journal of Sohavioral Science . 1971, 3(2) , 148-155, 



Subject ; Data was presented ivhich suggests that task-related vari- 
ables may affect the effectiveness of social reinforcers^ viz., the task 
must not possess high intrinsic interest if the performance enhancing 
effects of social reinforcement are to be maximized* It was hj'pothesized 
in the present study that letter class blacks^ who have been foui^ to 
have an external control orientation to their environment, would be more 
responsive to social reinforcenents in a skill task than in a chance task 
situation. Conversely, it was expected that middle class whiter who have 
been shown typically to maintain internal control orientations, would be 
more responsive to social reinforc^ents in a chance task than in a skiH 
task situation. These predictions were based on other data presented 
which demonstrated that those iwho maintain an e^q^ectancy that th^ control 
their own reinforcements perform better in. skill task situations, while 
individuals v^ho maintain an expectancy that they do not control their own 
reinforcements perform better in chance situations. 

Methods : A total of ^ male fifth and sixth graders, lower class 
blacks and 24 middle class whites, were assigned to social reinforcement 
axKi control conditions and performed either skill or chance tasks. The 
task was actually a Prisoner's Dilemma game matrix whcrothe subjects 
were either given the rules (skill) or not ( chance) • 

Results; Results supported the hypotheses. White subjects responded 
to the social reinforceraenv manipulation v^en participating in the chance 
task, in which relevant information was absent and no meaningful rules 
could be discovered which woxild lead to efficient strategies and increased 
xd-nnings. However, white subjects who were pro\n.ded witli the game rules 
in the skill task condition and could discover winning strategies through 
the utilization of the task-relevant infonn^>tion, disregarded the social 
reinforcement provided by the experimenter* 

Black subjects, on the other hand, manifested a pattern of behavior 
just the opposite. The black subjects responded to the social reinforce- 
ment in the skill condition but not in the chance condition* 
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Tighe, Thomas J. and Rogers, Elliott. Breaking the cigarette habit: effects 
of a technique involving threatOTed loss of money. Paper presented at 
the American Psychological Association, September, 196?, 



Sub.iect ; This study describes a technique for establishing a 
continuous hazard -idiich is . constantly presented to the subject during the 
time he is not actually in a treatment situation, 

ilethods i Each participant gave $50,00 and incurred immediate loss 
if he used tobacco during the program (three months). Successive 
periods of abstinence were iimaediately rewaided by return of a portion of 
the sioney as follows; two days - $10,00, two weeks - $10,00, etc. 

Results : 8^ of the subjects ccaapleted the three to four month 
abstinence period. However, a long-term follow ysp reflected a 37*55S 
success rate* 
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Tosl, D* J., Upshaw, K., Lande, A. and Waldron, K. A. Group counseling 
with nonverbalising elementaaty stud^ts: DiiTerantial effects of 
Pjremack and social reinforcement techniques, Jouamal of 
Counseling: Psychology . 1971, 18(5), W-W, 



Subject: The basic ixiea was to contrast the Premack procedures 
(if you do X, y will follow) to social reinforcement in increasing verbal- 
ization. 

Jfethods: Subjects were 2^ "reticent" sixth and seven'tii graders. 
The dependent measure was the number of voluntary class-related verbal- 
isations by each subject. Base rate of class-related verbalizations 
were noted for each subject and i^en subjects were assigned to one of 
foiu* treatsients as follows s a) social reinforcement, b) Presaack, c) 
teacher expectation, and d) control. 

The treatments consisted of counselors talking to subjects in the 
social reinforcement and Premack groins on an individual basis for one 
half hour on each of four days. In the social reinforcement group, 
verbalizations were praised. In the Premack, five minutes of talk was 
rewarded with twenty-five minutes of play. On each subsequent session, 
the play time was decreased. Teacher expectation groups and control 
groups saw a film and discussed it. 

The analysis was a 3( counselors) x 4( treatments) analysis of 
variance. 

Results: Findings of the study were as follows: 1) Ilain effects 
for counselors and treatments (p<:.02) were found; 2) Social reinforce- 
ment was superior to control (p<,01) and to teacher expectation (p<:,01) 
groups; and 3) Premack did not differ from control or teacher e3q>ecta- 
tion groups. 
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Tramontane, J. The relative effectiveness of social and edible rewards 
as & function of intellectual level and socioeconomic class. 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Hhe University of Mississippi, 
1971. 32(1-B), 572-573. 



Subject: The relative effectiveness of social rewards, edible 
rewards, and a no consequence condition was studied by means of a 
balanced design In i^ch 3^ middle-class and 3^ lower-class Caucasian 
children performed under each of three reward conditions. 

Methods ; Within each of the two sodoeconc^o classes identified 
above, the subjects were further divided according to intellectual level 
into three grot^s (average, mildly retaxxied, severely retarded). 
Analysis of variance and posterior tests of statistical significance were 
conducted on the marble-dropping task data. 

Results : Social rewards were not si^ficantly less eXTective for 
retarded subjects than for average subjects. Praise had less reinforcing 
value than did candy on the performance of the severely retarded subjects, 
but the difference dissipated as Intellectual level increased. Candy 
was the more effective rsinforcer regardless of intellectual level. There 
were no differential reward effects related to socioeconomic class 
m^bership. 
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Turner, J. L. , Foa, E. B., and Foa, V. 0. Interpersonal reinforcers: 

Classification, interrelationships, and scaae differential properties. 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology » 1971, 19, 168-180. 

Subject ; The relationships of six classes of interpersonal 
reinforcers to one another were studied relative to their position on 
two conceptual dimensions. Love, status, information, money, goods 
and services were ordered relative to particularism and ccmcreteness . 
Particularism refers to the extent to which the value of the resource is 
influenced hy the partictilar person who delivers it* In p;eneral, this 
dimension ranges from love, the most particularistic resource, to money, 
the least particularistic one. Concreteness ranges from concrete to 
symbolic specifying the form or type of expression characteristic of the 
various resources. 



Concreteness 

more less 

more love 

Part i cularism servi ces status 

goods i n f o mat i on 
less money 



The perceived similarity of reinforcers, their exchange and their 
structural invariance were studied in three separate experiments - 

Methods : In the first study having t j do with perceptual-cognitive 
differentiation of the six resource classes, sub.lects received a series 
of Biessages each representing a particular resource cl^s. Their task was 
to return, from a prearranged arrey of resource messages, the swssage most 
similar y as w^ll as the one most dissimilar to each resource message 
received, subjects were denied the option of returning messages from the 
same resoiurce class to which the message received belonged. 

In the second study interested in the exchange of the reinforcers, 
subjects were presented with six situations- in each of which he gives a 
certain resource to another person. Each situation is followed by 15 
pairs of items, where each item in the pair belongs tc o Ufferent 
resource class. Since there are six classes of resource , the 15 pairs 
allow for the combination of each resource with every other one. In 
each pair the resoxurce is represented by a different item, so that 
there are five items for each class . The subject was instructed to 
choose in each pair the item which he preferred in exchange for what he 
had given. 

In the third study it was assumed that resources proximal in the 
order will correlate higher than distal ones and that the correlation 
pattern will not change across exchange situations. Each statement 
pertaining to a particular class of resources was presented separately, 
and the siibject was asked to rate it on a five point scale, ranging from 
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Turner, J. L. Continoied. 



hi^ly desirable to not at all desirable. For each resottrce, tharee 
statesMfnts were rated. The score on each resource was obtained by- 
adding the points of the three statements pertaining to it. This 
procedure was repeated for the six stiiaulus situations i.e., for each 
' resource given by the subject to the hypothetical person (as in the 
previous exchange experiment). Scores were intercorrelated. 

Results : The results supported the order by showing that a) reinforcers 
proximal in the order are perceived as similar and cure substituted for 
one another more than the distal ones, b) for each resource given there 
is one resource which is most frequently chosen for exchange. The 
probability of choosing other resources is inversely related to their 
distance from the most preferred one, and c) the intercorrelati<Mi pattern 
of resources is invariant across exchange situations. 
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Ullfich, M, F. The effect of expectancy on vocational coiinseling. 

Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Southern Illinois University, 
1969. Dissertation Abstracts International . 1970, 30(12-B) , 570^f. 



Subject; The stiaJy investigated the effect of expectancy about 
reinforcement in vocational counseling. It was hypothesised that clients 
expecting intervention and reinforcement from a counselor wovOji make 
little change in certainty of and satisfaction with their vocatioaaJ. 
choice vSam counseled ty a nondirective vocational counselor. It was 
also hypothesized that clients not eo^jecting intervBntion and reinforce- 
ment from a counselor vovOd make a significant change in certainlgr of 
and satisfaction with their vocational dioice vih&n counseled ly a 
nor^irectiv© vocational counselor. 

Methods; Clients were grouped based on their scores on Better's 
Internal-External Control Scale. iOong with that generaliaed aoasur© 
of expectancy, a test with six questions directOy measuring eaq>ectancy 
about counseling was given. All subjects were counseled ty a noaadirec- 
tive counselor assumed not to reinforce dibits. Criterion were two 
questions concerning satisfaction and certainty of vocational choice. 

Results ; It was found that counseled clients coinpared with non- 
counseled control clients became more certain of (bwt not more satisfied 
with) their vocational choice after coimseling. 

The major hypotheses were rejected. Clients' expectations about 
reinforcement and intervention from counselors did not affect the clients* 
certainty or satisfaction with vocational choice after counseling. 
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Unikel, I. P. and Strain, G. S. Tjrpe of reinforcement and generality 
in vetbal operant conditioning. Psychologi cal Reports, 1971, 
28 (J>), U95-500. 

Subject ; The f.eneral purpose vas to determine any qualitative 
differences in learning by using social approval (good) or concreteness 
(right) reinforcement upon verbal operant conditioning. 

Methods : Subjects vere 28 male and 30 feirtale undergraduate students 
Subjects were assigned to one of the three conditions {right, good, or 
no reinforcement) . A series of paired statements were presented to 
subjects whose task involved reading the one statement of the pair which 
"would be of interest to psychologists." The pair of statements ^ 
represented either a description C'patient does not attend parties ; 
or an interpretive one ("patient is introverted"). The first Ih 
statements were not reinforced in any group. The experimenter then 
reinforced the least preferred choice by subject (either interpretative 
or descriptive by using the word good for group 1. correct for group 2, 
or a no reinforcement control group) After 32 such trials , 
extinction trials followed. 

Results ; 1) In acquisition, "good" and "correct" groups were 
identical and superior to control (p < .001). During the extinction 
phase a different experimenter ran the study for one half of each 
group and the same experimenter ran the other half of each group. 

2) Subjects receiving "correct" reinforcement showed no differences in 
extinction whether the same or different experimenter ran them. 

3) Subjects in the "good" reinforcement extinguished more quickly when 
the experimenter was changed than when he was not (p < .05) . 

U) Change in experimenter did not affect the control. 
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Valv^rde, H» H. Effects of confinaation peeking aM response mode on 
pi^graaaaed instruction. Aerospace Medical Researdi Laboratories, 
Aerospace Medical Division, Air Force S^st&ns CoBSaand, Wright 
Patterson Air Force Base, (Silo, Paper presented at the National 
Society for Prograanaed Instruction Convention, San Antonio, Texas 
April 18, 1968. 



Sub.iect : This study examined the effects of peeking on programed 
instruction. The following hypotheses were tested: 1) devices designed 
to prevent peeking do not increase the effectiv^iess of prograiamed 
instruction; 2) overt responding does not increase the effectiveness of 
prograraraed instruction; and 3) covert responding saves time. 

Methods ; Suijjects were pilot trainees and the program in this 
study was on radar orientation. 

Results ; Using a basic "t" test approach (covert versus overt) , 
the first hypothesis was accepted with t»s generally < 1,0, i.e., peeking 
did not reduce learning. The otJier two hypotheses were not svcpported. 
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Wachorwiak, D. G, Model-reinforceaient comiseling wdth internally and 
externally controlled college raales. Unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation. Southern Illinois University, 1970. Dissertation Abstracts 
International. 1971, 31(10-B). 6248. 



Subject : The study investigated the effectiveness of model-reinforce- 
ment counseling with male college stud^ts >4ho were undecided as to choice 
of major. The technique used was to have the client listen to a tape 
recorded client being reinforced (via verbal indications of approval) by 
a counselor for making certain classes of statements. Following the 
tape recording, the client himself is systematically rewarded for waiting 
the same types of statements. A comparison to a "traditionaiy more 
nordirective approach to vocational counseling was also made. It was 
hypothesized that the effectiveness of these techniques would vary 
depending on the degree to idiich subjects were internally versus extern- 
ally controlled. A review of the relevant literature pointed to the 
prediction that model-reinforceaent should be more effective with eicternals 
(Rotter's Intemal-Sxternal Control Scale), while the traditional approach 
should prove better with internals. 

Methods : 60 male subjects \tho rated themselves as low in certainty 
of and satisfaction with their choice of major and had also iiKiicated that 
they would like to speak to a counselor were divided into three treat- 
ment conditions. Model-reinforcement counseling, traditional counseling, 
and a control condition. Half of the subjects in each condition were 
--externals and half internals. Subsequent to counseling, ratings of 
certainty as to choice of major, satisfaction with choice of major, 
satisfaction with counseling, along with several other criterion measures 
were analyzed. 

Results : Very general, ambiguous results are reported as follows? 
Vocational counseling can be effectively employed with solicited male 
students; and t»oth model-reinforcement counseling and traditional 
counseling are viable techniques whidi can produce diametric and lasting 
changes in certain variables. Moreover, with certain clients and 
counseling goals, model-reinforcement counseling would appear to be the 
method of choice. It would seem, however, that the Internal-External 
Scale is not, at least at the present time, an appropriate tool for 
predicting counseling outcome. On the other hand, the results suggest 
that other personality characteristics such as self-confidence, extra- 
version, and '^masculine" interests may be predictive of counseling out- 
comes. 
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Wandzek, F# P. Effects of positive verbal reinforcements on interest 
selections. Psychological Reports . 1969, 2^2), W-klZ, 



Sub.iect i The general goal of *Uiis stti^y was to deteradn© if there 
are ai^ long term effects of social reinforcement and also Aether this 
class of reinforcement was powerful enou^ to change interest selections. 

!tethods : Subjects were 151 white fomale undergraduates. The design 
made use of three control and t^ree experimental groups, A pretest on 
interest selections was administered to the entire san^Jle. Each experi- 
mental and control subject was given two interviews with a coimselor. 
The Oliver Interest Inventory was t^^ped so that one pair of interest 
statanents was placed on a card. One of the pair of statements was 
designated as experiaental3y correct and the other incorrect, i.e., the 
counselor verbaliy praised a ciioice defined as e3q>erimental]ly correct for 
the experimental groups arKi remained silent for the contiH)! group. 
Finally, several weeks later (ranging from 3 to 7 weeks later), the 
interest selection of subjects was assessed (retest) . A posttost was 
given immediately following the second interview. 

Results; Experimental subjects tended to escpress increasingly more 
correct choices from pretest to posttest to retest. This was not fo\ind 
with controls and all was not significant. 

Only one esqjerimental group showed any difference (p<.05) between 
pretest and posttests. This effect disappeared (statistically) ^dien 
the retest was taken. However, the data shows that some experimental 
subjects did maintain more correct styles ijhile many fewer contK>ls did. 
This finding implies that th'e verbal conditioning of intearests may be 
differentially effective. The author concludes that if a subject needs 
and wants help, he may be more attentive and so more discriminating in 
perceiving cues elicited by counselors and also predisposed to manipu- 
lations by the counselors. 
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/ Warner. R. W., Jr. Alienated students j Six months after receiving behav- 
ioral group counseling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 197^, 
18, 426-430. 



^ Sub.ject : The study investigates the effects of model-reinforceiaent 
andN««i:bal~reinf orcemont group counseling on the overt behavior of 
ali«iatea--stud:^ts six laonths after counseling was terminated. An earlier 
stvdy had demons^rSted that the behavioral counseling did reduce the 
subject's feelings of alienation. The present study hypothesized that 
b^avioral counseling would produce differences in overt behavior of 
subjects tahen compared to controls. 

jfetiiodss 180 junior high school students who scored one standard 
deviaUon above the mean on a scale of alienaUon developed by Dean (1961) 
were randomly assigned to one of four groups: model reinforcement, verbal 
reinforcement, olacebo, arai control. The verbal reinforcement group had 
a counselor who' reinforced statements made by the subjects ^£aich suggested 
positive attitudes toward their position in the social structure. Otie 
male and one female peer model participated in the model reinforcement 
group. Placebo group was a control for the Hawthorne effect. Teachers 
of the subjects rated their bdiaviors on the Teachers* Behavior Rating 
Scale (fifteen behaviorally defiiied scales, each one ranging in possible 
values from one to five). The sum of a student's ratings on all fifteen 
scales constituted his adjustment score. 

Results: The two groups of students who participated in either 
the model-reinforcement or the verbal-reinforcement group counseling were 
rated hy their teachers as exhibiting more appropriate behavior than 
students who participated in the placebo group counseling or who received 
no group counseling. 
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Ward, W. D. , Day, C. R. and Hamlin, R, L, Perceived similarity to 
parents as related to responsivil^ to social reinforc^ent. 
Perceptual and Motor Skills . 19^9^ 29. 951-957 « . . 

Subject ; The purpose of the study was to test the hypothesis that 
perceived similarity to parents is associated with one's j^sponsivity to 
social reinforcement • "Hie specific rationale for considering that these 
two Variables would be related was based upon the expectancy that they 
woxild both be associated with the tendency to iiaitate parental bdiavior, 
i.e., the more the responsivity to ^cial reinforcement, the more the 
imitation, the more the perceived similarity. 

Methods ; Jl male «>llege stixients were given Kelly's Role Construct 
Reipertoiy Test and a verbal conditioning procedure involving five trials 
of twenty-four presentations each. During the first trial, *he eaqseri- 
menter made no response to sublet choices in order to establish an 
operant level for the pz^nouns used in the task. For the second and 
third trials, iiie experimenter responded with "good" each time the subject 
used one of the two low operant pronouns. On trials four and five, the 
contingency was reversed and the experimenter reinforced the first trial 
high operants. The procedure pitjvided two indices of i^sponsivity to 
social reinforcement, the increase in the use of 3^w operants from trials 
one and three and the reversal of this trend from trials three to five. 

Results; The results demonstrated a negative relationship. There 
was an overall tendency for those classified as low in perceived 
similarity to parents to be hi^er in responsivity. Althou^i there were 
no diffe'-^ces in conditionability betwe^ subjects low and high in 
perceived similarity to father or between subjects low and hi^ in 
perceived similarity to mother, i^hen the scores for perceived similarity 
to mother and father were condsined, the negative relationship was clear 
cut. 
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Weinberg, R. A. The effects of different types of reinforcMient in 

training a reflecUve conceptual tempo, tfepubli^ed doctoral disser- 
tation. University of Minnesota, 1968. Dissertation Abstracts . 
1969, 29(8-A), 2578-2579. 



Sub.1eot 8 The st«iy iiwestigated the use of positive reinforcem«it 
on boys ranging from reflective to ln^ulslve in getting theia to increase 
latency of response to each training trial of the expexdment. 

Methods ; 166 fourth grade boys were identified as reflective, 
aiddle, or ijapulsive, 120 of them were then seen individually in a 20- 
45 minute training session* T«ai subjects trm eadi classification group 
were assigned to one of four training conditions, all of idiich were 
designed to increase the subjects* latency of response to seventeen 
mat ch-to- sample (ccaplex geometric designs) taiiks that the subject was 
told required speed and accuracy for positive reinforcement. Actually, 
the esi^rimenter reinforced each subject solely on the basis of his 
re^nse laten<^ to each training trial. Ihe four treatment conditions 
were as follows t 1) Control Conditiwi - li^t reinforcement only ( no 
^>eciflc inc«ative) ; 2) Social Reinforcement Condition - li^t reinforce- 
ment plus verbal approval (incentive to please the experimenter) ; 3) 
Mastery-Achievement Reinforcement Condition - light reinforcement plus 
points (incentive to compare performance skill with that of other fourth 
grade b<^8); and Tangible Reinforcement Condition - li^t reinforce- 
ment plus poker chips exchangeable for preselected t«ys (incentive to win 
the first prize choice)* 

Results ; All training procedures were hi^ly successful in getting 
subjects to take more tiiae before responding to training itms across 
trials. There were no significant differences between treatment condi- 
tions in affecting impulsive, middle and reflective subjects* training 
performance. It was observed that, except for the achievement situation, 
all treatment conditions produced greater latency changes in reflectlves 
than in Inpulsives or middles during training. 
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Weiner, E. A. Comparison of direct and indirect reinforcement on 
performance of kindergarten children. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Purdue University, 19T0. 

The author hypothesized that direct reinforcement of one child 
in a dyad or tvo children in a group of foxir would "be indirectly 
reinforcing to the children hut in an opposite fashion. That is^ 
if a child vas positively directly reinforced, others vould view this 
as a personal negative reinforcer. None of the hypotheses were 
supported. 
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Weinstein, L. Magnitude of incentive ccmtrast as a functicm of amount 
of verbal reward change. Psychtmoaiic Science , 1970, 21(2), 
65-66. 

Subject ; The basic goal was to study negative contrast effects 
as a function of reward decreaent among human subjects. Two 
experiments are reported. 

Experiment I 

Siib.lect : The magnitude of negative contrasts as a function of 
decresnent in rewards. 

Methods ; Subjects were 17 male and l8 female undergraduate students. 
Five groups of subjects were randomly selected. Subjects were to 
do 20 mental multiplicatiwis with each caae consisting of a trial. 
Answers had to be fuiiaished in under 60 seconds. For 15 probleass each 
group received one of the following incentives: a) no points, 

b) 5 points after problems 1, 3, U, 6, 9, 10, 12, lU, 17 and 19, 

c) 10 points for a ri^t answer, d) 20 points and e) kO points. On the 
l6th trial all reinforcements were dropped to 5 points. Latency w€is 
the main dependent variable. 

Results: 1) Basically for the first 15 trials the hi^er the 
incentive the quicker the response (p < .05), 2) After the shift to 
the lower pay, a) everyone was slower than controls (p < .08) and 
b) the greater the drop in incentive, the slower the response (p < *0l). 

Experiment II 

Subject and Methods ; This study was exactly as above except 
that she now looked at positive contrasts after problem 15 (N » 15 men, 
15 WMien ) . 

Results : l) The controls (who received hO points) were the 
fastest, followed by those receiving 20, 10, 5 and no points in that 
order (p < .05), and 2) the reversal again showed that positive incentive 
contrasts effects are a monotonic function of reinforcement increments. 
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Weinstein, L. and Colucci, V. M. Increase in incentive amount with 
verbal reinforcement. Psychonomic Science. 1970* 21 <2), 83-8U. 

Sub,^ect ; The goal was to see h\anan subjects' responses to 
incentive size increments. 

Methods ; Subjects were 13 male and 11 female tmdergraduate students. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to four equal groups: a) N = no reinforce- 
ment, b) H =s received 7 points after trials 1, 2, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and ihf c) M = 3 points through problem 11 and then shift to H, d) L » 1 
point through problem 11 then shift to 7 points. The task consisted of 
15 mental arithmetic problems. 

Results: 

1) latency was the main dependent s^asure. 

2) H toojE less time than M, M took less time than L, and L took less time 
than N (p < .05). 

3) Hotfever, contrast effects were not noted after -Uie reversal. 
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Werniinont, P. F. <A systems view of Job satisfaction. Journal of Applied 
Psychology , 1972, 56, 173-176. 

Conclusion : This article examines the controversy between the 
unidimensional versus two-factor views of job satisfaction. He suggests 
that extrinsic factors should be viewed as the causes of intrinsic factors. 
The outcomes or results of feelings about extrinsic factors can only be 
some internal feelings of something which, it is generally agreed, are 
the intrinsic factors. 

He suggests that is more useful for managers to focus on the external 
variables when trying to improve employee's job attitudes because it is 
only these variables upon which management can operate directly. 
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Wilder, S. N. The effect of verbal modeling and verbal reinforcement 
on the freqiMsncy of self-referred affect staten^nts. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertatioij^ Coluxnbis Itoiversity, 196?. Dissertation 
Abstracts, 1968, 28 (lO-B), l»30U-l»305. 

Siibject ; The study investigated the effects of verbal modeling 
and verbal reinforcement in the frequency of self-referred affect 
statements (sra). 

Methods ; Subjects were female college students paid for their 
participation. Three groups of 19 subjects were individually inter- 
viewed, ostensibly about adjustment to college. There was a control 
group, a modeling gro\jp, and a reinforcement gro\ip. All interviews 
were conducted in a uniform manner except for the acquisition interrols 
of the modeling and reinforcement treatments. 

During the acquisition intervals of the modeling interviews the 
eacperimenter moite: -d self-refeired affect stateanents; his verbalization 
of sra never immed: ately followed the subject's emission of a sra. 
During the acquisition intervals of the reinforcement interviews 
the experimenter immediately reinforced subject's emission of sra 
on an intermittent and irregular schediae. Uhe reinforcement used was 
mm-hm. Interviews were divided into three intervals. 

Results : The control group displayed a non-significant decline 
from the first interval to the second intervals and from the second 
to the third interval. The modeling group displayed a significant 
increment from base to acquisition to extinction. The reinforcement 
group displayed a non-significant increment from base to acquisition 
to extinction. 

The modeling group, when con5)ared to the control group, displ^ed 
a significantly higher frequency of sra during acquisition and 
significant increment from base to acquisition relative to the 
frequency change from the first to seccmd interval of the control group. 
The reinforcement groiq), when compared to the control group, did not 
display any significant conditioning effects. No differences were 
found between comparisons of auadeling effects and reinforcement effects. 

The resiilts led to the conclusion that frequency of sra varied as 
a function of the experimenter's modeling sra. 

The finding that freqtiency of sra did not vary as a function of the 
operant reinforcement, mm-hm, was primarily attributed to thft relatively 
low number of reinforcements administered. 
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Williams, M. W. Problem solving persistence as a function of type 
of reinforcement and need for approval among college students. 
Unpiiblished doctoral dissertation. Michigan State University, 1970. 

Subject ; Experimenter tried to contrast the effects of different 
reinforcers and differing need for approval on persistency. 

Methods ; Subjects vere 3^3 undergradtiate students. 
Baseline data of socio-economic level, persistence and need for 
approval vere collected. Subjects vere assigned to a) control, 
b) social reinforcement, or c) material reinforcement (money) conditions. 

Results: Social reinforcement was more effective than monetary 
reinforcement and more effective than control conditions in increasinE? 
persistence. ?ocio-economic level made no inpact on persistence. 
Females responded more persistently than laales. Need for approval 
had no appreciable moderating effect. Need for approval and socio- 
economic levels vere not related. Sex did not predict need for approval. 
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Witryol, S. L., Wden, L. M. , Pa«an, J. F. and Bergen, T. C. 

Verbal vs. material rewards as a function of schedule and set 
in children's discrimination preference choice behavior. 
Jotirnal of Genetic Psychology . 19^8 , 113, 3-25. 

Subject : The study investigated the reinforcexnent and task-relevant 
motivation conditions under which verbal and material rewards could be 
compared in a two-clK>ice ,^ discrimination learning, problem-solving 
sittmtion over a develc^mental span in the elementary school years. 
The major independent variables studied included a) reinforcement 
class-schedule, b) motivatic«i inducing instructions, along with 
c) age and d) sex; it was also possible to study e) socioeconomic 
and f) IQ individual differences. 

It was hypothesized that a larger reinforcement schedule of 
verbal incentives would interact with instruction-inducing motivation 
to enhance the superiority of verbal over imterial reward in discrimina- 
tion learning. 

Methods ; The sample was composed of 80 children, 1*0 boys and 
UO girls. It was drawn randrauly id. thin sex from each of grades 1, 
3 and 5. A 2 x 2 factorial design varying reinforcement schedule 
{100% verbal vs. 100^ material; 100% verbal vs. 50jf material) and 
instructions ("skill" or "chance") was iraed. For each subject, 
response to one of the two stimuli presented over 80 trials was 
always rewarded with a verbalism, while the alternative choice resulted 
in the acquisition of a plastic cow, either 100% or 50% of the time 
depending on the reinforceo^nt condition to which the subject was 
assigned. 

Results : The hypothesis was confirmed, i.e., mean verbal choice 
increased as a function of instructions, schedule, and age; schedule 
effects were generally more powerful than instructions. 

A triple interaction between instructions, schedules and sex 
showed that girls were responsive to the Skill instruction at a hi^ 
level for both schedules in selecting verbal incentives, but under 
Chance, they were responsive to the 100-50 schedule. Boys did not 
respond differentially to schedule in the Chance instruction, performing 
at a relatively low level, but under Skill, verbal choices incre^ed 
markedly from a low level in the 100-100 to a high level in the 100-50 
schedule . 

With one exception all samples under all conditions in the major 
analyses either distributed choices evenly between verbal and material 
rewards or preferred verbal incentives. 

At older ages and for the total saoqple, the majority of choices 
were verbal as a function of instructions, schedules or both. 

Children categorized low in socioeconomic status (SES) selected 
more verbal than material rewards, but at levels lower than medium and 
high SES subjects. High SES children were greatly influenced by 
schedule conditions while medium SES children were more responsive to 
instructions . 
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Ytikl, G., Wexley, K. H. and Seyinore, J. Fffectiveness of pay 

incentives mder variable ratio and continiious reinforcement 
schedules. Joiimal of Applied Psychology , 1972, 56, 19-23. 

Stibjject: This study investigated the effectiveness of pay incentives 
laider varial)le ratio {operant conditioninc) and continuous reinforcement 
(instrunentality theory) schedules. 

Methods : The three reinforcement schedules vere: 

1) 25<i incentive-continuous 

2) 25(^ incentive-505 variable ratio 

3) 5oi incentive-50?5 variable ratio 

15 female subjects scored IBM ansver cards. They vorked for one hour 
per day for two weeks. V7eek one was the no-incentive condition, and 
incentives were introduced at beginning of second week. 

Results : Variable ratio schedtae is more efficient than continuous 
reinforcement schedule. 
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Zdep, S. M. Intra group reinforcement and its effect on leadership 

behavior. Organiaational Behavior and Human Performance . 1969, 4, 
28^^-298. 



Sub.iect ; Uiis study attempted 1) to assess the stability of the 
reinforcem«it effect in order to determine its practicability in various 
applied situations and 2) to examine the apparent differential reinforce- 
ment effect of positive reinforcement. 

Methods : 177 undergraduate subjects completed the California 
Psychological Inventoty (CPI) and were assigned to groiq»s based on their 
scores* Four-person problem solving groups were constructed on the basis 
of CPI Leadership scale scores with eadi group having either one hiflji or 
lo^ leadership score and three other subjects with intermediate leader- 
ship scores. Half of the groups received reinforcaaent, i.e., the target 
person (hi^ or low on CPI) received "good", etc, idiile nontarget persons 
were given a noxious reinforcement for participation in the groiqj. 

Results ; Subjects with hi^ CPI Leadership scores talked a great 
deal more than low scorers. Paticipation levels were further increased 
for hi^ scorers fcy reinforceatent, but not for low scorers. 

Reinforcement cannot overcome the effects of leadership habits 
brought to the situation as reflected in CPI scores. 
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Zupnick, S. M. Effects of varying degrees of a peer model's 

performance on extinction of phobic response in an individiial 
in a group setting. Proceedings of the Convention of the 
American Psychological Association « 1971 » ^ li33-U3U. 

Subject ; Frevious studies stiggest that imitation is most likely 
to occur when a !3iodel is a member of the Observer-Subject's peer grov^ 
and has demonstrated ability cm a task beyond that of the subject's. 
The present study investigated whether subject performance cm a similar 
task would vary according to a peer model's varying "degree of ability." 
It was hypothesized that extinction of a phobic resptmse — fear of 
handling snakes — ^would increase as perceived model "performance and 
ability" increased. A second purpose of the study was to determine 
the influence of group situations on modeling behavior and how they 
affected extinction. , 

Methods : 75 college students selected cm the basis of their 
score on Item 38 (fear of hsxroless snakes) of the Fear Survey Schedule 
and a failure to touch or hold a harmless two foot Icmg garter snake in 
a look-touch-hold (LTH) screening test were randomly assigned to one 
of four conditions in either an individual (confederate male peer 
model plus subject) or group (confederate model plus group of subjects) 
setting. In the control conditions, the confederate no<lel was not 
present. In the experimental conditions, he performed at varying 
degrees of ability designated as "fearless competent," "peer equal," 
and "fearful incompetent." Post treatment measures of LTH and Fear 
Sijrvey were taken. 

Results ; Significant treatr»nt effects were obtained for subjects 
in group settings. For the treatment session, the peer-equal group 
showed significantly greater change than group control subjects in 
LTH pretreatnent-post treatment change score data. They also handled 
the snake more than the group controls and fearful-incompetent 
subjects. Follow-up session analysis revealed the fearless-ccanpetent 
groiqj subjects to have made a significantly greater positive change in 
approach behavior than the group controls. They also handled the snake 
more than either the fearful-incompetent group subjects or group control 
subjects. 
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